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CHAPTER I 

TROUBLE had been brewing anyway, but Bill Haney 
brought it to a head. He sat on the bank, in the 
sun, enjoying himself with Clinchy Smith and tossing 
a stone or two across the tracks into the Hudson. Bill 
was entirely satisfied with life on that fine June day, but 
he was dead against all authority and wealth on general 
principles, having no scrap of either himself. Accord- 
ingly when fate just then brought along the inspection 
locomotive, with seats and a glass enclosure over the 
boiler. Bill took a pot shot at it with a stone of consider- 
able size and broke a pane of glass and struck the general 
manager on the arm, whereupon Bill Haney and Qinchy 
Smith chuckled with deep satisfaction and disappeared. 

Three days later the SpU)rten Duyvil yard was full of 
bums, a fine lot of thieves; they had come up from the 
city in the morning, as a matter of habit, for a day in the 
country, and at five or a little after were waiting for the 
Harlem freight to take them back. An accommodation 
came along and dropped eight officers on the station 
platform, and eight more arotmd the bend where the 
freight tracks join the main line, — aplenty for the work 
at hand, and so distributed as to prevent escape. 

The alarm was givtn and the crowd beat it for the 
bridge across the creek, an apparent way out of the trap; 
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4 BEN THORPE 

but that plan went a-glimmering, for the bridge draw rose 
upward according to previous arrangement and there they 
were, caught proper. 

But just before the trap was sprung, an incident oc- 
curred. Between the freight track and the river was 
an inspector's shanty and in it at the time happened to be 
John Thorpe, Division Engineer, Scotch and worthy. He 
stood in the doorway, knowing what was coming but 
little interested, for he had seen such things before. One 
detail, however, caught his attention. 

A boy, of perhaps twelve, sat on a flat-car and beside 
him was a cement bag, full, probably, of stolen goods. 
The boy was not attractive, but the bag was and one of 
the loafers saw it and came toward him. 

"Wat yer got there, kid ? Show me." 

"None o' yer damn business ; it 's me own." 

"The hell it is! Where 'd yer get it?" The man was 
coming closer and might be expected to use force. 

"Quit it, you ! Leave him be !" The words came from 
an unexpected quarter. 

"Who the hell are you?" The man snarled the ques- 
tion. 

"I '11 show you damn quick, if you don't quit the kid." 

The champion of the boy was another boy, also of 
twelve, but larger. He had an iron bolt in his left hand 
for close work and a rock in the right for distant, and 
there was no fear in his eye. The man changed his mind, 
though he had to contend only with a boy. The others 
paid no attention, it being none of their business. 

Then came the alarm and the wild rush toward the 
bridge across the creek. 

John Thorpe had watched the big boy who had de- 
fended the smaller and had not been especially impressed 
with the act, but he had seen the boy's face, his bare arms 
and legs, his neck, and he had heard his voice. When 
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BEN THDRPE 5 

the alarm came, and the attempted flight, he saw the boy 
stand still for a moment, planning. Thorpe paid no at- 
tention to the rest of the crowd, but kept his eyes on the 
boy. 

The boy, his plan made, flew to a nest of piles on the 
bulkhead, around them, and disappeared. He appeared 
again behind the shanty, slid along the ground and under 
the shanty. The cops had not seen him ; or, having seen 
him, had no eye for detail and forgot him, being satisfied 
with the fifty others they had gathered in. They started 
them cityward in police wagons, at hand for the purpose, 
and John Thorpe spoke to the boy hiding under the shanty 
floor. 

"They've gone, son," he said. "Come out; I'll not 
harm you." 

Perhaps it was the voice, but whatever it was the boy 
came out and stood before the gray-haired man, yet not 
before he had judged the distance between them to be 
safe and assured himself that no one else was about. He 
was confused, he did not understand what was going on. 
He stood with his eyes on John Thorpe, waiting to find 
out. 

"Why are you up here with a crowd like that?" Thorpe 
asked. The boy made no sign that he had heard, and 
Thorpe laughed. "Don't say a word if you don't want 
to," he said. "I suppose I don't care, really, why you 
travel with a lot of thieves. You can go, you know, if 
you want to." 

"A day oflF, and a swim," the boy said. "They ain't no 
friends of mine." From the dirt on the boy it was evi- 
dent the swim had been taken early in the day. 

"Oh, I see. Where do you live?" 

The boy indicated Manhattan Island, with an inclina- 
tion of his head. 

"What 's your name?" 
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6 BEN THORPE 

"Ben.'' 

"Ben what?" 

The boy hesitated "That 's all," he said, finally. 

"Who do you live with? Have you a father and a 
mother ?" 

"I had a mother." 

"Is she dead?" 

"Naw, she got sent to the Island/' 

"Humph." Thorpe, shocked, hid his amazement under 
that gentle exclamation. 

'Where do you live now? Who do you live with?" 

'I don't live with nobody." Suddenly the boy became 
voluble : "Me mother and grandmother was together, but 
me grandmother died and me mother got sent away and 
I 'm on me own since, and glad of it ; women ain't no 
good." 

"Where's your father?" 

"I never had no father. Me mother says she don't 
know who me father is, and don't give a damn, either. 
I get along all right." 

"Are you telling me the truth, boy?" 

"Certainly I 'm tellin' yer the truth. What th 'ell would 
I lie to yer for?" 

"Where are you going now?" 

The boy looked cityward and then, remembering that 
the only means of free transportation, the Harlem freight, 
was gone, he put his hand in his pocket and drew forth 

a few coppers. "Say, lend me " He stopped, for no 

apparent cause. Thorpe took a half-dollar from his 
pocket and tossed it to Ben. The boy caught it and held it 
in his hand, turning it over and over, gazing at it 
Finally he looked up. 

"Thanks," he said. 

Thorpe had been watching him every second. He was 
a most unusual boy in appearance; Thorpe was sure that 
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either he was no common child of the slums or the slums 
had bnmgfit forth a miracle. If Thorpe fascinated the 
hay, the boy fascinated Thorpe still more. The Scotch- 
man's eyes half closed as he gazed at the boy twirling 
the half-dollar; the boy stared at him, still wondering 
what the game was. The blood rushed to Thorpe's face ; 
it required all his courage to speak. 

"How would you like to go home with me ?" he asked. 

The boy's face hardened, his lips shut tight. The man 
waited. 

"What's the gamer 

"There 's no game, son. I have no children of my own, 
I like you ; maybe we 'd get along together for a bit If 
you don't like it with me, you can leave." 

"Where do yer liver 

'*Up the road a way, in Lanville, in the country." 

"Yer mean yer want me to live wid ye ?" 

"Yes, that's what I mean." 

"What do I have ter do?" 

"Nothing, except behave yourself and go to school, 
perhaps." 

"Yer kiddin' me, ain't yer?" 

"No, I 'm not. Take a chance and try it." 

The idea was too big for the boy to absorb all at once. 
He was not at all sure that the man was giving it to him 
straight; it seemed straight enough, but there must be 
something wrong somewhere. He stared at Thorpe. 

"Well, how about it?" Thorpe asked, and smiled. 
"Will you take a chance ?" 

Inspiration came to the boy in a flash. "Sure, I '11 take 
a chance. You look square." 

Mrs. John Thorpe had been Martha Coles. At twenty 
she had been a tall, slender and, in a severe way, rather 
pretty girl, very strict as to her deportment, very narrow 
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in her views, — ^the natural result of heredity and environ- 
ment. John Thorpe, when he married her, had supposed 
that he was getting a very sensible, good-looking, and 
intelligent woman. 

They had had no children and as, in the first place, 
John Thorpe believed that it was every man's duty to the 
State to have children, and, in the second place, he wanted 
children without any reference whatever to the State, he 
naturally was disappointed. There were many people 
who were not surprised that Martha Thorpe had no 
children ; she was the sort of woman who did n't have 
children, or at most had one child, and found that one a 
great responsibility, a great trial, and a great disappoint- 
ment. John Thorpe had tried to make the idea of adopt- 
ing children pleasant to her and had failed completely. 
When the inspiration came that day on the banks of the 
Hudson, at Spuyten Duyvil, he took the first step toward 
adopting a boy without consulting her. 

Thus, when Ben arrived at her house, he was received 
by a narrow-minded, disagreeable woman who would 
have no pleasant word or thought for any boy, much less 
for such a ruffian as he. If Martha Thorpe had been 
kind-hearted and motherly, if she had taken Ben in her 
arms and under her loving care, perhaps his life would 
have been very different from what it turned out to be ; 
but Providence, wise or unwise, saw to it that she was n't 
that kind of woman and that she did nothing of the sort. 

It is not surprising that in addition to her other unfor- 
tunate characteristics Martha Thorpe should have been 
jealous. She was jealous of women who had children, 
though she wanted no children of her own; she was 
jealous of every one who had anything that she did not 
have, and argued with herself and with others that it was 
wrong that they should have those things. She was a 
futile, selfish woman; she was nevertheless an excellent 
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housekeeper, her house was always neat as a pin. John 
Thorpe, when the bloom of romance had worn oflF, under- 
stood her thoroughly. He was terribly disappointed, but 
said never a word of it; he accepted the situation and 
made the best of it. 

John Thorpe was no man of genius • he had, perhaps, 
made no great success of his life, but n^ ^ a masterful 
man nevertheless. He had risen from nothing to a posi- 
tion of considerable importance in the railroad. His 
men had a wholesome respect for him, based as much on 
regard and affection as on the fear they had of him ; he 
was seldom roused, but when he was roused his hand 
was heavy and he spoke his mind in no uncertain terms. 
His wife knew that and feared his anger. She had 
learned her lesson years before and it had not been neces- 
sary for him to repeat it. John Thorpe was a simple 
man and lived simply, he was a man of few words, he 
was not hard to please in his own house, he asked little 
of his wife, he seldom disagreed with her, but when his 
mind was made up nothing that she could do could change 
it. She knew that and she knew from his voice when his 
mind was made up, and she obeyed without a question. 

When he brought Ben home late that afternoon and 
said, "I 've brought a young friend to stay a while," she 
knew better than to protest ; it could do no good. 

She would have disliked any boy so brought to her 
house; she hated Ben the moment she saw him. Just as 
the boy had fascinated Thorpe, so, instantly, he roused 
antagonism and a deep animosity in her. 

She looked at him and trembled; he was a terrible 
spectacle, a horrible creature, in her eyes. He was, in 
fact, a very dirty boy, without shoes or stockings or cap 
or collar; his sole garments were an old pair of trousers 
and a cotton shirt with the dirt of weeks upon it. He 
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did not speak to her, for he knew nothing to say and he 
did not wish to speak, anyway. In the first place she 
was a woman and he disliked her for that reason ; he saw 
hatred in her eyes and hated her for that; and besides 
being a woman and having that look in her eyes, she had 
something else about her that he did not like. It was 
that thing which most men and boys, without any percep- 
tion at all, would have disliked, the woman's very nature. 

When John Thorpe and the boy entered the house, no 
explanations were made. Martha Thorpe accepted the 
inevitable, but her soul revolted. 

Thorpe, who had long ago put aside his desire to adopt 
a boy, had found a boy thrust upon him ; then, with the 
desire again aroused, he had considered the matter with 
inward fear and trembling, as being a thing serious, fool- 
hardy, and revolutionary. But on the train between 
Spuyten Duyvil and Lanville his inward fear had van- 
ished, a gloriotifi vision had taken its place, his great 
heart had bounded with joy, and his determination had 
been made. The boy's stay should not be for "a while" 
but for always, and, his mind made up, he planned 
quickly. 

There was time before dinner for the purchase of 
clothes that would do for the present, and time for a 
bath, which was badly needed. Neither he nor Ben said 
much, but went about the business methodically, each 
with grim determination on his face. Ben did not under- 
stand it at all, it was a procedure the like of which he 
had never conceived, it was an experience far beyond 
his powers of imagining; he was not sure that he liked 
it, it suggested complications that were not altogether 
pleasant, it was an entry into a world of which he knew 
nothing and for which he was not sure he cared. 

The bath-tub, hot water, towels, soap, brushes, hair- 
brush, comb, a clean room with a clean bed waiting, shoes, 
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k collar, tie, knives and forks, glasses, china, napkins, 
salt-cellars, glass, — ^all those he knew something of; he 
had seen them all at one time or another and had some 
meager idea what to do with them, but finding them all 
together, in that atmosphere, was overpowering. At din- 
ner he felt Mrs. Thorpe's burning eyes on him, con- 
stantly; his hands seemed enormous and clumsy, he had 
no knowledge of how things should be done. Ben did 
not speak, but ate, and did well at that, for his breakfast 
had been coffee and bread and his lunch fruit and milk, 
a long time before. 

It was a silent meal, but it was the first wholesome food 
in unlimited quantity that Ben had had since his memory 
ran, and perhaps it was so sordid a thing as food that 
gave the boy faith in the man who had provided it. and 
made him experience his first sensation of deep respect. 
All before that had been affection of a sort, admiration 
engendered more often than not by a strong arm. Wher- 
ever that sensation of respect came from and whatever 
brought it, faith had come to Ben and the love of man 
for man followed close upon its heels. 

After dinner, John Thorpe,, planning quickly and posi- 
tively, took Ben to call on W. Breckenridge Hackett. 
Hackett was twenty-five years old, thin, short and pale, 
and with a poor excuse for a mustache. That night he 
wore his one suit of clothes, black but more spotted than 
black, a frayed collar and a frayed necktie; his socks 
were badly in need of garters and he was sadly in need 
of a job. Three years before he had been graduated 
from Harvard, and Harvard had never suspected for an 
instant that she was sending into the world anything more 
than a hopeless nonentity who, by unending labor, had 
stood a little better than average in his class. As a matter 
of fact, Harvard had sent forth a genius and for three 
years the genius had taught mathematics in the Lanville 
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High School and people were beginning to suspect that 
he was no common man. 

He had saved enough money to live on through that sum- 
mer when his mother, who had needed more than half 
his small pay, had died and every cent of his savings had 
gone in funeral expenses. School had been over but 
two days and he had been hunting for work when work 
walked up the path to the door of his boarding-house. 

Breckenridge Hackett entered the life of Ben the out- 
cast and has never left the life of Ben the reclaimed. 
How genius ever came to be in that frail body the Lord 
alone knows, but there it was and it lay in the ability 
to teach and to understand youth. Youth, from the clev- 
erest pupil to the dullest, from the huge athlete to the 
scrawniest little girl, forgot the face and figure of him 
and heard only his low, thrilling voice which drove away 
despair and let light into dark places, and saw the smile 
that brought cheer and comfort. 

John Thorpe explained matters to Hackett and Hackett 
agreed to take the boy in hand for the summer, tutoring 
him both for school and for society; and if ever Provi- 
dence arranged things right, it did it when it put Ben 
in Hackett's hands. Hackett suspected that he had under- 
taken a man-sized job. 

The program was three hours of book-work in the 
mornings and such things as Hackett thought best in the 
afternoons, with or without his direct supervision. Ben 
talked to Hackett that night, expanding under his ques- 
tions; he told of his life, how and where he had lived, 
what he had done in school and what he had learned of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic outside of school. Even 
as John Thorpe had fascinated him, so Hackett fascinated 
him; his shell of reserve fell away from him, his tongue 
released itself and in the only language he knew he told 
his story, unconscious of its pathos. 
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Twenty-four hours after he had hidden under the 
shanty in Spuyten Duyvil, Ben was sitting on a rail fence 
with Hackett on one side of him and two boys on the 
other. He did not understand what had happened or 
why it had happened, but the condition of affairs was 
plain enough. He knew by blind faith that John Thorpe 
was playing no game, that John meant what he said 
when he told him to do his best, to do what Hackett told 
him, to behave himself, and he 'd see that he was happy 
and well taken care of and got his chance to make a man 
of himself. 

The lesson in the morning had been no such thing as 
those he had known in school, but a sort of game that 
was good fun. He had slept as he had never slept be- 
fore and he had had such a breakfast as he had never 
had before. He had gone to the train with John Thorpe 
and said good-by to him there, and when Thorpe was 
gone and he was walking up the hill there had been in 
him, though he did not know it himself, a determination 
to make good for the sake of the man who, for some 
mysterious reason, had been good to him. 

The resolution to make good had come quickly, — ^too 
quickly, perhaps, to be entirely trusted. It might have 
dianged. But, as it happened, it did not change. As the 
days passed the resolution became stronger and stronger. 
Of course there were practical considerations; life with 
Ben was as it should be, and so it should remain if he 
had an)rthing to say about it. He appreciated his good 
fortune to the full. A good, clean bed was better than 
no bed or a pile of dirty blankets in a smelly room with a 
couple of cross women who drank and made all kinds 
of trouble. Plenty of wonderful food was far better 
than no food at all or food that was greasy and half 
cooked; a big, comfortable house and good dry clothes 
were better than no house and few clothes, or one dirty 
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room and a very few cheap clothes that were always wet 
when it had been raining. Any fool would know those 
things. And there was something else, such as passing a 
cop face to face without an eye to a quick get-away ; and 
the right sort of place to play, and things Hke balls and 
bats and footballs to play with were not to be laughed at. 
And there was something else more important than all 
the other things put together and that other thing was 
hero-worship, though Ben did 'nt call it that, and for it 
were two heroes, each entirely unlike the other and there- 
fore doubly satisfactory. 

Lanville boys were an unknown type to Ben and a 
brand-new experience. Hackett selected two for that first 
walk back to the Saw Mill River, and they in turn per- 
formed later on such introductions to "the crowd" as 
were necessary. Heaven had bestowed upon Ben a gift 
of inestimable value, a personality that attracted those 
whom he liked, and he liked nearly every one who was of 
the male persuasion. 

He made no attempt to push himself to the fore among 
the Lanville boys, he made no claim to prowess in sports 
or in an)rthing else, he did not bully boys smaller than 
himself, nor toady to bigger boys. He agreed with their 
opinions almost always, he fell in with their plans; if 
sometimes he made suggestions he did it quietly, with a 
smile, without antagonizing. The boys learned quickly 
that he was a far better ball-player and swimmer than 
any other boy of his age in town, and that gave him 
prestige; there was about him, too, a certain calmness 
and good judgment that won respect. He quickly became 
a leader among them, though he made no attempt to as- 
sume leadership. 

No one resented his success, no one was envious or 
disagreeable except Sam Bannon, who wanted the place 
himself and who did not deserve it. He was fourteen, a 
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spoiled only child, the son of a man who had no knowl- 
edge of boys or what was good for them, and who took 
pride in having his son the richest boy in Lanville, be- 
lieving that wealth would make the way to success among 
his fellows easy for him. Sam was a bully, vain, con- 
ceited, and selfish. At first he irritated Ben and then 
did more than that and Ben would have no more to do 
with him than he must. 

He asked Hackett about Sam and Hackett did his best 
to explain Sam without criticizing him too harshly; but 
that was difficult, for Hackett understood Sam thor- 
oughly. The enmity between the two boys smoldered 
and there was some smoke. The fire was to come later. 
It was easy to like the other boys and understand them, 
but Ben could n't understand Sam Bannon, Hackett or 
no Hackett. Another thing Ben did n't understand was 
the absence of fights; the easy thing would have been to 
fight Sam and settle the trouble ; he asked Mr. Hackett 
about it and Hackett explained that it was n't done. It 
was a brand-new idea to Ben, but he took his teacher's 
word for it. 

Ben was no paragon. Life during that summer was 
not all smooth sailing for him or Hackett or Thorpe ; it 
was impossible that it should be. Hackett and Thorpe 
were content that the boy should do his best, and Ben 
did that and the gift from heaven helped him mightily, 
the gift that made him go slow and love his fellow-man 
and that gave him some understanding of the things that 
counted and those that did n't. 

Hackett and Thorpe were together after supper on the 
Sunday before the Monday on which school opened. 

"I made no mistake, I 'm thinking, Hackett," Thorpe 
said. 

*Very far from a mistake ; it was an inspiration.'* 

'Perhaps it was an inspiration. I 'd always wanted 
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children of my own and when I knew that could n't be 
I wanted to adopt a boy. I saw the lad before he saw me 
and the minute I saw him I had a feeling that he had no 
business being in that crowd in the- yard. There was 
something about him, — the shape of him perhaps, or the 
expression of his face, or the way he carried himself, — 
that caught my eye. I took to him as a duck takes to 
water, and chance brought him into the shanty with me. 
He told me about himself and told me the truth, but it 
made no difference. I '11 never believe that he is exactly 
what he believes himself to be." 

"Have you ever found his mother?" 

"I have, and she is what he said she was. She made 
no objection to giving up the boy; she said she did not 
know who the boy's father was and she stuck to the name 
she was known by, but would tell nothing of her family. 
Her mind was nearly gone and her physical strength, 
too." 

"Bastard or not," Hackett said, "there 's good blood in 
him or there 's nothing in heredity. There may be a 
story back of it all. How old is the woman now ?" 

"She said she was thirty-two." 

"Then she was twenty when he was bom and only 
nineteen when sTie went wrong. Her story may be true, 
or it may not. She may know who the boy's father is ; 
there may be a real tragedy under the sordid one. 
There 's good blood in Ben or a miracle has happened." 

"It 's too soon to tell much about him yet, I suppose." 
It was half question, half statement of fact, leading the 
younger man on. 

"No, I don't think it is too soon. Don't imagine that 
you have a saint on your hands. There 's a devil in the 
boy, a big devil, but I don't think it 's a very bad devil. 
Considering what his life must have been, it's a very 
good devil. He '11 take a lot of watching, a lot of helping. 
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a lot of steering in the right channels. My hardest job 
has been to make him understand the elementary prin- 
ciples of law and order ; he has n't broken over the traces 
yet, perhaps he never will, but so far he has n't because 
he has obeyed my orders and not because he understood 
the principles involved. I don't think he has more than 
an inkling of them yet, but the saving grace is that he 
wants to understand. What discipline that is forced on 
him will do, discipline that he does n't accept of his own 
accord, I don't know, and we v'e got to watch that point 
carefully and get him over the shoals or there '11 be 
trouble for somebody. The thing I 'm most afraid of is 
the effect that woman teachers will have on him. To 
start with, he hates women, hates them in a most unusual 
and emphatic way, and women teachers can be terribly 
hard on a boy, especially if they are the irritating sort 
of female that many of them are. The only hope for a 
woman teaching boys is to make them love her; mighty 
few ever make them respect her. And if any teacher can 
make Ben love her, she 's a wonder." 

"Curious, very curious, his hatred of women," Thorpe 
said. "I don't understand it, but it will wear off. It 's 
bashfulness largely, I suppose. He is bright at his 
studies, you say." 

"Better than average, a good deal better, and there 's 
this about him : when he 's got a thing he 's got it. He 
never says he understands when he does n't ; when he 
says he does, I don't have to worry about it any more, 
it 's in his brain for good and all. He 's methodical and 
never gets discouraged, and works hard. The one thing 
about him which impresses me most is his power of con- 
centration ; if he were not so strong and healthy, it would 
almost worry me. It is very remarkable for a boy of 
tw^Iv^. I honestly believe th^t if he w^re studying and 
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a circus parade went by, he would n't notice it. He plays, 
does everything, the same way." 

On the first Monday in September Ben went to the 
Lanville Grammar School. It was a good school ; almost 
every boy and girl in Lanville went to it and in school af- 
fairs at least the individual stood on his or her own feet. 
There was hardly such a thing as great wealth in the 
country town and very little social distinction; the day 
had not come when country-clubs, golf, and automobiles 
split country towns in two. 

Hackett had arranged all the details of Ben's entrance 
into school life and had put him in a class a year ahead 
of that into which he would have gone if Hackett had 
not had faith that the boy would fight his way through, 
even against great odds. Hackett would have gone out 
of Ben's life then if Thorpe, disliking the thought of 
the removal of that great influence for good, had not ar- 
ranged for them to spend an hour a day together, to 
make up for what had been lacking in the years before. 

By that time Ben had been legally adopted and was 
Benjamin Thorpe, and had a safe place in the world. 
And the affection between John Thorpe and the boy, 
founded by a trick of fate on a June day, had grown 
and grown until it was a deep love, filled with faith each 
for the other. 



CHAPTER II 

UNTIL Ben came to Lanville he had never known 
comfort nor the least degree of refinement. He 
had been to school a little, he had sold papers a great 
deal, but he had not cared particularly for either of those 
pastimes. He had liked to play games and he played 
every minute that he could steal away from more serious 
pursuits. He liked baseball better than anything else, 
probably because its principle and paraphernalia were 
simple and because it was played, in one form or another, 
on every street and in every vacant lot. 

He liked football but got little chance to play it; 
jaunts into the country, swimming, skating, and other 
forms of recreation and exercise consumed much of his 
time, so much that paper-selling very nearly became a 
lost art. Paper-selling was not pleasant in itself and the 
fact that the proceeds had to be turned over to his mother 
or concealed and lied about did not make it any pleas- 
anter. 

When his grandmother died and his mother was taken 
away he had no difficulty whatever in taking care of him- 
self, and he had known for some time before that, a year 
maybe, that he could get along better alone than with the 
women. The little furniture that their three rooms held 
went for back rent, under the heavy hand of the landlord, 
but Ben managed to get a:way with a blanket or two and 
two or three other useful articles, and Dolan, the stable- 
man, made no objection to his sleeping in the loft. Do- 
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lan's attitude may have been the result of his charitable 
tendencies or it may have been pure selfishness, for he 
liked Ben and spent many an evening with the boy 
perched opposite him, asking questions about everything 
under the sun, much faster than Dolan could have an- 
swered them if he had known the answers. Then, too, 
the kid was honest and would do anything on earth for a 
friend. 

Angelo Teti, the Italian, who served a full course din- 
ner for a quarter, felt much the same way about it and 
fed Ben after a fashion, there being something more 
than a business relationship between them — food in ex- 
change for dirty work about the place. With food and 
lodging sure, clothes were the only other thing needed 
and that question had n't risen ; there had been enough 
left over for the summer after the women were gone, 
and Dolan had a tidy sum in his safe that belonged to 
Ben. Selling papers wasn't such a bad business when 
you kept all the profits. 

So the departure of the women-folk was no catastrophe 
at all. Ben knew well enough what his mother was and 
was not worried in the least about the moral aspect of her 
profession. His friends said nothing to him on the sub- 
ject, his acquaintances suggested that it was a subject of 
mirth, — perhaps, to some extent, of ridicule, — ^but that 
was about all. 

Ben hated his mother ; to him she was revolting, though 
the sensation was not analyzed. Ben had little conception 
of the cause of his dislike, but the dislike was plain 
enough. The life she led outside the house had nothing 
to do with it ; it was just she, herself, at home. She was 
sloppy, dirty ; there was not an atom of womanly attrac- 
tiveness about her, she drank more than was good for 
her, — not as much as the grandmother but too much nev- 
ertheless, — and she 'd drink with any man who would 
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buy drink for her, no matter who he was, and the boy 
resented the fact. She preferred beer. Most of the time 
she cursed Ben ; he suited her not at all, either personally 
or in the matter of the money brought home. She talked 
and talked and talked about nothing at all ; she called him 
names because he did not eat enough of the poor food she 
provided for him or didn't eat it fast enough; she ob- 
jected to everything he did, and found fault because he 
would not talk and because he paid no attention to her. 
All of that was bad enough, but worse still'were the times 
she got maudlin and loved him; then she tried to kiss 
him and hug him and cry over him, which was more 
than he could bear. He did not understand why he 
stayed with her; it seemed foolish to do it, but, deeply 
as he hated her, there was something that made him stay. 
He didn't know what it was; he was only twelve and 
could hardly be expected to know, and perhaps he would 
not have stayed much longer if she had not been taken 
away and saved him from deciding the point. 

Bad as his mother was, his grandmother was worse; 
she drank until she was drunk whenever there was money 
enough. Ben did not understand her at all, why she was 
there, what useful purpose she served, or anything about 
her. As a matter of fact, he sometimes suspected that 
she was not his grandmother at all, or any relation 
whatever. 

Those two were the only women Ben really knew and 
he formed his opinion of women from them. Certain 
other women, such as Angelo Teti's wife, he looked upon 
as inferior beings, as indeed they were, hardly more than 
slaves to their husbands. Another class, nearly all-em- 
bracing, he looked upon as unpleasant nuisances and 
ignored as much as was physically possible. They were 
the women who lived, respectably, on his street, respecta- 
bly but cantankerously and obstreperously. They had 
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sons and daughters; they knew the sinful life Ben's 
mother led, and vented their wrath on Ben's head, and 
ears ; he was not fit to associate with the children of hon- 
est women and they did their best to show him his place, 
or lack of it, in society. In that they failed so far as 
Ben was concerned, though they may have derived pleas- 
ure from heaping maledictions on the erring one and her 
child. 

Thus before the miracle happened Ben had never 
known a good and kind woman and had known many bad 
and bad-tempered women. They formed a remarkable 
-KTontrast with the men he knew. It was so easy to get on 
with men ; they were white and decent and friendly, they 
were comfortable and had sense and made no trouble, 
whereas women made nothing but trouble and shrieked 
at you. Just for example, to show what could be done, 
Andy Harris, the cop, swore that once he could lay hands 
on Ben he'd run him in and do various other awful 
things, and meant it, and Ben walked up to him and stood 
before him and Andy only grinned. Of course strange 
cops were different, but the principle was plain enough ; 
men were all right, women were not. 

Luck played a sorry jest when it brought Ben face to 
face with Martha Thorpe. At first he was a little afraid 
of her ; he was sure that she had authority in the house, 
as all women had, and he was sure that she would use it 
to his discomfort. He decided the minute he saw her, 
with some budding genius that was his, that the thing to 
do was to give her nothing to hang a complaint on, and 
that most important to that end was to keep quiet. 
Women talked everlastingly and the more you talked 
back the worse it was. The answer was simple. 

Ben watched John Thorpe and saw that he spoke very 
little and that his wife did not jaw him, which convinced 
Ben of the wisdom of his course. He was there because 
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Mr. Thorpe had brought him there, and stayed because 
Mr. Thorpe wanted him to stay ; the woman had nothing 
to do with it and Ben therefore ignored her as far as 
possible, and he was able to do it with a thoroughness and 
persistency that drove her nearly crazy. Following his 
policy, he never gave her cause to complain of him, he 
obeyed her orders implicitly and without question; he 
kept his room in order, he cleaned his shoes thoroughly 
before coming into the house, he did such bits of work 
as he was called upon to do without shirking and without 
complaint. John Thorpe's example, Hackett's teaching, 
and Mrs. Thorpe's criticism* were sufficient to effect with 
amazing rapidity a change in his choice of words, and a 
general smoothing out of his English, so that by the time 
school began his speech was not very different from that 
of the other boys in Lanville and Mrs. Thorpe was forced 
to forego that subject. 

The fundamental trouble was, of course, with Martha 
Thorpe ; she was not a womanly woman, she had no heart 
worth mentioning. Ben knew she hated him and gloried 
in it and tormented her with such cunning that he could 
not be caught red-handed. She attempted to instil Chris- 
tianity into him and he would have none of it ; he listened 
and believed not, and would not have believed simply 
because she said he must, even if all evidence had not 
been against what she told him was true. His frankness 
shocked her beyond words, for she believed that every 
word of the Bible stories was literally true, and those 
who believed otherwise were steering straight for hell. 
The church was her great friend and consoler, which 
may or may not have been a feather in the church's cap. 

But Martha knew, even before Ben was legally adopted, 
that he had come to stay, she knew that John Thorpe's 
affection for the boy was deep and abiding, and increas- 
ing every day, and that any protest would simply make 
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things harder for her. Therefore she suffered her torture 
in silence, which spoke volumes for John Thorpe. 

Martha Thorpe was, when all was said and done, simply 
another woman to Ben, — one of the race sent to earth to 
annoy men and make trouble, which was an extremely 
unfortunate point of view for a boy of twelve. 

Another aspect of the situation appeared during the 
summer and remained for a long time thereafter ; it was 
similar to the condition brought about by the honest 
women in Ben's neighborhood in New York who knew 
about his mother. John Thorpe had told Ben not to say a 
word about his mother and he had not, so that blot on his 
escutcheon was not known in Lanville, but it was known 
that he had come from the slums and that he was a dere- 
lict ; this, coupled with the fact that by no possible chance 
was he ever gracious to women or ever approached them 
in a friendly spirit, led all the mothers of Lanville to look 
upon him askance. If he had made the slightest attempt 
to ingratiate himself with them there would have been, 
undoubtedly, a change of opinion and many a hand would 
have been held out to help him. But he did nothing of 
the sort and as a result he was looked upon as a sullen, 
rude, and dangerous boy, whose language was certaintly 
unsuited for polite ears and whose influence was danger- 
ous to the youthful. 

It was hard to keep boys away from him, Lanville was 
a small place and all the boys played together, but Lan- 
ville mothers drew the line so far as daughters were 
concerned. Lanville daughters were a very proper lot 
and a bit clannish and when the word was passed around 
that the new boy was n't nice they took great joy in pre- 
tending that they snubbed him of their own volition, in- 
stead of by parental order. 

Ben knew nothing of it, and probably would have gone 
on in ignorance of his ostracism if Sam B^tnnpn had not 
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told him about it. Children's parties were given in Lan- 
ville on birthdays and sometimes even without that ex- 
cuse. Ben was not invited to them, and Sam Bannon 
explained why, and Ben laughed at him. He laughed at 
the girls, too, inside, and went on his way ignoring them, 
and it was no pose assumed to save his face but his honest 
attitude. He had no use on earth for girls. 

The truth slowly dawned on the young maidens, and 
the tables were turned. Brothers spoke admiringly of 
the new boy, many sang his praises in no uncertain terms, 
word got about that the boy wasn't as bad as he had 
been painted. Hackett spoke more than well of him, and 
curiosity was aroused, not only among the girls but among 
their mothers. But it was too late then, if it had ever 
been possible to approach Ben; he would have none of 
them. Men, boys, and the open coimtry were his loves. 

When school opened, Ben went into the charge of 
women teachers. Hackett's fears as to the effect these 
women would have upon Ben proved unfounded so far as 
matters of discipline were concerned, but the effect was 
curious nevertheless. He had been used to a man who 
was master of the art of teaching, and who had never 
found it necessary to discipline any one; he found the 
women fidgety, unsure of themselves, apparently in con- 
stant fear of rebellion, constantly on the lookout for 
breaches of the peace, and showing a strong liking 
for certain pupils and strong dislike for others. Per- 
sonal and unnecessary reprimands were issued in public 
on the principle that the resulting shame made them 
doubly effective. 

He took problems to Hackett that staggered that para- 
gon. What young girl, fresh from college, working long 
hours and harassed by a mob of wild boys and girls, can 
be expected to lead a calm, unerring life in the school- 
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room ? When one of these teachers made a mistake the 
devil in Ben saw it and carried it to Hackett, with de- 
mands for an explanation why such things must be, and 
the paragon was often hard put to it to satisfy the boy 
and at the same time his own sense of honor and loyalty 
to his fellow-teachers. 

Ben compared these teachers with Hackett and if ever 
a comparison was odious that one was. For nearly three 
months, for three hours and more a day, he had been 
taught by a man who not only had a genius for teaching 
but who had a genius for understanding youth. The 
teachers had no genius of any sort, they had little knowl- 
edge of the art of teaching and no love for it ; it was no 
more than a means of supporting life till the right man 
came along; and, of course worst of all to Ben, they were 
women. 

Woman-like, they had no deep knowledge of right and 
wrong; justice was a queer thing with no sense to it; 
they were governed by their emotions and were fond of 
those among their pupils who hadn't spunk enough to 
raise the dickens. To them Ben was some sort of mon- 
strosity, a boy with a terribly keen mind and no sense 
of proportion, a bull in a china shop, and they could n't 
get under his hide. He did n't talk much and there was 
something insolent about his silence ; he was sullen, there 
was everlasting derision in his manner, yet he never did 
anything that they were sure he knew was wrong, they 
could never find a plausible excuse for punishing him. 
There was defiance in his eyes, a grim determination not 
to yield to them in any way whatsoever. And they 
could not complain of his work. 

Curiously enough, some of those good women would 
have known no greater happiness than to have that ter- 
rible boy smile upon them, show signs of affection for 
them, and even perhaps kiss them and let them fondle 
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him. Instead they received disdain. They knew how the 
boy had come to Lanville and from where he had come. 
Not much of good was to be expected from such a source, 
and yet they knew that by some miracle a very remark- 
able boy had come among them, a boy who had a most 
unusual mind and who, already, was the recognized leader 
among boys of his age in the school, a boy whom the 
older boys looked on with affection and respect, a boy 
who hated women. They resented that hatred and tried 
their best to destroy it, without the slightest success. 

Such was the general condition of affairs in the early 
winter just before the snow flew and then, overnight, the 
boy took his place on the pedestal, far above his fellows 
in Lanville, — a place he was never to relinquish. The 
incident brought Jane Dobson on the scene. 

The trouble had been brewing for a long time and a 
small child brought it to a head. Ben, walking home 
from school, saw Sam Bannon sitting on a fence post 
and a small boy on the sidewalk before him, half crying, 
half screaming in a wild temper. Sam had taken from 
him some treasure and, out of reach, was having his idea 
of fun watching the child's anguish. 

Somewhere in Ben was a very, very soft spot. Per- 
haps it had been bom in him, perhaps his own rescue had 
put It in him, but from wherever it had come, he hated 
to see the strong oppress the weak and especially to see 
a little child unhappy. He loved little children, he even 
let down the bars to women if they were very small girls, 
and when he saw Sam torturing the small boy his anger 
rose, a red mist came across his eyes, and he went 
straight for Sam Bannon. But there was to be no issue 
this time, for a door opened, a woman appeared, yelled, 
and the affair was settled. 

This was not the first time. Sam had done many things 
like that before, things which had made Ben hate him. 
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The feud between him and Ben had been on for many a 
day, under cover, and was bound to come out into the 
open sooner or later. The time came just after Christ- 
mas. Again a small boy was ravished of a prized toy 
and was in tears, and this time there was no one near to 
save either Sam or Ben. The toy dropped from Sam's 
hand, the child rescued it and flew, and before the news 
of the fight spread, the end had come. 

If Sam Bannon was a coward, he was afraid, when the 
time to fight came, to show it. Indeed, it never entered 
his head that he could n't lick Ben. Though two years 
older than Ben, he was no taller, but he weighed much 
more, and two years adds much strength to a boy betv/een 
his twelfth and fourteenth year. He knew what it would 
mean if Ben Thorpe licked him: it meant derision, it 
meant that the proud position in which Sam's treating to 
candy and soda had placed him would vanish, it meant 
the end of the dandy, Sam Bannon. 

He saw Ben coming and understood perfectly. There 
was no argument, no talk, no preliminary daring of each 
other to do this or that ; he saw Ben's face, dropped the 
toy, and waited, ready. Blind with rage, Ben came and 
met Sam Bannon's fist fair with his nose. His head went 
back and his knees caved under him. Sam laughed and 
his voice cut Ben like a knife. Then Sam set out to finish 
the job and his fists flew and Ben fell back and back, 
and then, as backward movement became impossible, 
round and round. Fast and furious Sam swung his arms 
like flails, scorning all resistance. But always arm and 
fist fell on arm and shoulder. Had Sam Bannon known 
anything of the art of boxing, the fight would have been 
short and sad for Ben Thorpe, but Sam did n't and youth 
is quick to revive and soon the effects of that first blow 
passed away and Ben was able to see clearly and, seeing, 
understand. He watched and waited, parrying blow after 
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blow, till the time came when Sam's arms were moving 
not quite so fast and did not land quite so heavily. Ben's 
legs were strong again, too, and he stood still, waiting 
for the time to come. He, too, knew nothing of the art 
of boxing, but he had the instinct for it and had learned 
the practical side in a hard school where no one ever quit. 

He waited and the time came ; Sam felt something hard 
and hot strike his cheek and glance off, and even while 
he was wondering what it was, it struck again and a sud- 
den fear swept over him. Thorpe wasn't finished and 
Thorpe was two years younger than he, and the girls 
would n't speak to him and — and such a thing could n't 
be, mustn't be, and Sam Bannon, gathering all the 
strength that was left in him, went in to end it. He met 
a young boy, hardly more than a child, standing with his 
feet braced, calm and unhittable. He met fists flying like 
pistons, fists flying true, to eyes, to nose, to jaw, bruising 
flesh. Sam Bannon forgot that he was Sam Bannon the 
magnificent, forgot that he was the larger, older boy, for- 
got everything except that he was fighting for his proud 
place in the community, and his pride kept him on his 
feet too long for his own good, for the other boy had 
forgotten everything except that before him was a brute, 
a bully, an enemy who must be destroyed. 

Sam Bannon made one last despairing rush, and Ben 
took full toll of it. Sam's eyes were nearly closed, his 
lips were cut to tatters, two teeth had gone down his 
throat, the flesh over his cheek-bones was a raw pulp, and 
still Ben had not finished the work he had to do. The 
rush was stopped, Sam's arms fell limp and the head fell 
forward, the knees bent and the time for collapse had 
come. And then a blow landed full on the point of his 
jaw, starting from Ben's hip and coming up with all the 
weight in the boy's body behind it, and Sam Bannon's 
head went back and his body stiffened. Then there came 
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another blow from the shoulder, calmly and methodically 
planned, and executed with every ounce of Ben's strength, 
— and Sam went over backward and down and lay mo- 
tionless on the frozen grotmd. 

For a moment Ben stood and looked at him, then 
turned and walked down the road. At a watering-trough 
he broke the ice and washed the blood from his face, 
straightened his necktie, and, like a man yawning, 
stretched his arms over his head and smiled; and as he 
walked home he smiled and smiled and smiled. 

Behind him Sam Bannon stirred and opened his eyes ; 
consciousness came slowly back and he got on his knees, 
he stumbled to his feet and managed to reach a tree. He 
could hardly see between the blackened, bulging eyelids, 
the road moved backward and forward and then up and 
down. He tried to step away from the tree, but there 
was no ground to step on and he held on as tightly as 
he could. Finally he was able to stand without holding 
on to an3rthing; half an hour later he dropped into the 
hay in his father's stable, ashamed and afraid to be seen, 
and in a terrible condition. 

Ben Thorpe went to his room and looked into the mir- 
ror. There was not a mark on his face, but his collar 
was covered with blood. He put on a clean collar, washed 
his hands, which were very sore and bruised, went to the 
window, and, standing in the rays of the setting sun, 
smiled again, a very grim smile for a boy of twelve. 
Then he turned, lighted his lamp, took a book, and went 
to work. 

Hackett came and the boy told him the story in a sim- 
ple, matter-of-fact way. It had had to come and it had 
come, and it would n't be necessary to do it again. He 
could n't help it ; he knew that fighting was wrong, but 
that didn't make any difference: he had warned Sam 
over and over again; nothing could have stopped him 
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when he saw Sam. He did not tell how he had fought : 
how he had forgotten everything except the battering to 
pieces of that hated face ; how he had struck the last two 
blows, or how, when the thing was finished, he knew that 
he was a man and had a man's strength, and had gone 
away not caring whether the other were dead or alive. 

Hackett did a great deal of thinking and very little 
talking. Down in his heart he knew that it had been a 
job that needed doing. When, later, he heard of the 
frightfulness of the thing, of the terrible beating that 
Bannon had suffered and of how the doctors had worked 
over him, he feared for his own boy. If at twelve he 
could do such a thing as this, what would the man do? 
But he need not have feared: Ben Thorpe had fought 
his last fight with his fists, — ^but one. 

Of course Lanville was thrown into a furor. Every man 
who knew the first thing about it said it was a damned 
good job, every boy made a hero of Ben and asked to see 
hfis hands, every woman said that he was a disgrace to 
the community and wished that she had a man child like 
him; and every girl looked upon him with horror and 
longed to have him for a special friend. Ben had re- 
moved a sore spot from among them and there was re- 
joicing, under a thin veneer of horror at the awful bru- 
tality of the piethod. Sam Bannon left Lanville, to go 
to a private school, and Lanville knew him no more. 

Ben said nothing of the fight to any one but Hackett 
and John Thorpe. He appeared at school the next morn- 
ing exactly as he appeared every morning, and it took 
two days for the news to leak out that Sam Bannon was 
in bed under the doctor's care and that Ben Thorpe had 
put him there. Dr. Waring told somebody and the word 
went the rounds that he would n't have believed it physi- 
cally possible that a twelve-year-old boy could so batter to 
pieces another boy and knock him out cold. As a matter 
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of muscle it was remarkable enough, but the will to do 
it and the determination were more remarkable still, 
especially as, if young Bannon told the truth, he had had 
the boy beaten at one time. 

Ben refused to comment, he asked for no adulation or 
glorification. It was a job that had had to be done, both 
because of what Sam Bannon was and because of some- 
thing or other that had been inside Ben and that had to 
be let out. So far as he was concerned it was past and 
done with. 

Sam Bannon was, before the fight, in the first-year 
class in the high school, and accordingly under the care 
of Jane Dobson, the vice-principal, who was advised of 
his absence and then of the reason for it. She had no 
love for Sam and she would have been wise if she had 
done nothing and let well enough alone, but that was not 
her way. It is highly probable that Jane Dobson loved a 
fight, though if that were so it seemed that she chose 
antagonists quite out of her class. In this case she went 
beyond her proper jurisdiction and sent for Ben, to tell 
him a few things for the good of his soul. 

Why Jane Dobson had been made into a school-teacher 
is past understanding ; she would have made a far better 
slave-driver or something which required an icy exterior, 
vindictiveness, persistence in discipline, and a love of au- 
thority. The mere fact that inside Jane there was a heart 
warmer than most and that she craved love and was 
denied it, is of no importance; she was what the youth 
of Lanville thought she was, and Jane had no right to 
complain of her reputation. Her name was a synonym 
for discipline, punishment, gruelings. A few young 
women rather apart from the rest of the community de- 
fended her, but most girls and every boy hated her whole- 
heartedly, emphatically, and without reservation. 

She was a thin, tall, sharp-eyed woman, and she walked 
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seemingly on tiptoe always, as though that practice, 
learned in the business of stalking malefactors, had be- 
come so strong a habit that it could not be put aside even 
in strictly private life. Ben at first sight of her had said 
one word, "Mouse," and it had swept over Lanville, ac- 
companied by amazement that nobody had ever thought 
of it before. Jane Dobson looked exactly like a mouse. 

Jane of course knew about Ben Thorpe, as every one 
did, and she was strongly of the opinion that he would 
be a very bad influence in the school. When she heard 
the story of his fight with Sam Bannon her opinion be- 
came conviction, and she knew her duty. 

Ben entered her presence, which was contained in her 
private office, and closed the door behind him. There 
was another door: Jane glared at Ben, raised her eye- 
brows, tiptoed across the room to the door, shut it, and 
with her eyes on Ben glided back to her chair. Never in 
all her professional career had her eyes failed to over- 
come a pupil's eyes. This time they did fail : Ben's eyes 
never left hers ; he stood before her, his mouth shut tight, 
the muscles of his jaw rigid, and his eyes never wavered; 
he was not afraid of her and Jane Dobson knew it. She 
was so surprised and her system was so rudely shattered 
that she abandoned her usual opening phrase, "Well, sir, 
what have you to say for yourself?" in most terrifying 
tones, and instead rushed into maledictions. She told 
Ben, in effect, that he was on the way to hell and that he 
could n't go through that school on the way to it ; it was 
improbable, if not impossible, that he would mend his 
ways, but if he did n't he would have to seek his educa- 
tion elsewhere, if it wasn't too late already, and so on 
and on. 

Her harangue had not the slightest visible effect on 
Ben, and she tried another tack. She went over the de- 
tails of his crime as though she enjoyed doing it, for she 
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lingered on her description of the most gory parts and 
the final knockout, — a description which had been largely 
manufactured in the first place and then exaggerated, as 
it passed from mouth to mouth, as far as it was capable 
of exaggeration. 

Ben listened to her as though he were bored, as he was. 
He had grave doubts that it was any of the Mouse's 
business, or anybody's business but his and Sam Ban- 
non's, and he certainly had no interest in the Mouse's 
opinion of it. Finally Jane Dobson, finding that she was 
making not the slightest headway, went back to first 
principles. Her voice was calculated to make the might- 
iest tremble, to say nothing of a child. 

"Well, sir, what have you to say for yourself ?" The 
point was that Ben could not possibly have anything to 
say for himself. Ben said nothing. 

''Can't you speak?" she demanded. 

"Yes." The boy's eyes had never left hers. 

'Then why don't you ?" 

"What 's the use ? Women don't know an)rthing about 
that kind o' thing." 

There was too much truth in that for Jane. She knew 
that she could do nothing with the boy ; if she had not been 
a coward she would never have put on the mask of ferocity 
which she always wore before the school. Now she bluffed 
by pointing to the door and trying to give Ben the impres- 
sion that he would hear from her again. 

He went to the door, opened it and, with his hand on 
the knob, turned to her and looked at her as though she 
were a curious, futile thing. Unconsciously his lips 
curled into the faintest suspicion of a smile. Jane Dob- 
son's face went scarlet; Ben went out, closing the door 
behind him. 

He had despised women, now he despised and hated 
one, hated her as he had never hated any one before. 



CHAPTER III 

THE stigfma of Ben's unknown origin, or, worse still, 
of his disgraceful origin, soon passed away and 
parents withdrew their objections to him. The annihila- 
tion of Sam Bannon had been brutal, but if it was an 
offense against the community, it was Ben's only serious 
offense. Hackett had said that there must be no fighting ; 
once it had been impossible not to fight, but only once. 
Hackett's word was law, to be obeyed without question ; 
breaking that law once helped to prove it ; with Sam Ban- 
non gone Ben understood as he had not understood be- 
fore. He had won the fight against big odds, he had 
seen his enemy bloody and motionless on the ground at 
his feet and he had gloried in his triumph, he had gloried 
in his strength; he had told Hackett all about it and 
Hackett had not spoken harshly or reprimanded him 
severely, he had said very little, but that little and the 
bruised flesh of Bannon's face had made Ben understand. 

It was wonderful to be able to fight, it was good to 
know that you could fight and win, but it was better not 
to want to fight or to have to fight. The other boys un- 
derstood the situation — that Ben did n't want to fight, but 
"Gee! Maybe he can't fight when he wants to!" Sam 
Bannon in the doctor's care was indelibly engraved on 
their minds' eye. The principle of the soft word and the 
big club was there, if not the phrase. 

Big boys, boys up to eighteen, did a little investigating, 
trying out the kid, and did n't get anywhere, for he took 

da 
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hard knocks with a grin and stood up under the inquisi- 
tion without a whimper, and the fun was over ; the kid 
had guts. Mothers discovered that disturbances of the 
peace were fewer than before Ben had come upon the 
scene; there were deviltry and excitement enough, but 
little internal warfare; there was more order in games 
and less personal combat. The boy seemed to be an in- 
fluence for good ; other boys, returning home at supper- 
time, held forth on his virtues and prowess, and there 
was seldom any unpleasant aftermath to an afternoon's 
sport. 

Many mothers approached Ben with figuratively out- 
stretched hands, fruitlessly. Some of them said that he 
was bashful, some that he was sullen, all that he was a 
queer boy. Of course he would get over it, lots of boys 
were much as he was, disliking such things as birthday 
parties, dancing-classes, and formal meals at which best 
clothes were necessary; lots of boys, at that age, hated 
girls, thought that they were n't any good but only nuis- 
ances. They always got over it and Ben would, sooner 
or later. 

Ben went to one party; he was ordered to go and he 
went, but the going was all there was to it. He went into 
the house, into a sea of white dresses and blue and pink 
sashes, and he kept on going, to the back door, through 
it, over the back fence and home, straight to John 
Thorpe, and stood before him, his jaws shut tight, his 
breath coming fast, his face crimson and his eyes un- 
certain whether to be appealing or defiant. 

John Thorpe understood and laughed and drew the boy 
to his knee, and promised that thenceforth he might do 
as he liked in matters of the sort. The incident was 
closed, the promise was kept, the subject was never dis- 
cussed again between the two. 
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Ben had fought Sam Bannon not because Sam had 
done an)^hing to him but because Sam was a bully and 
made life miserable for those weaker than himself. 
When Ben saw red and forgot everything that Hackett 
had ever said and went to his battle, it was because Sam 
Bannon was torturing a child. That the child was a very 
good friend of Ben's had little to do with it; he loved 
little children and little children loved him, that was 
enough, and in an instant he changed from a peaceful 
boy to an enraged, ferocious demon. 

His love for little children, whatever had put it in him, 
was akin to the affection he won from older boys. Older 
boys had tried him and had not found him wanting in 
courage or in modesty • further, they had discovered that 
he had, to all appearances, the making of a wonderful 
athlete in him. No boy of his age was nearly so strong 
as he; none could run as fast; none could throw and 
catch a baseball as skilfully as he; none could take the 
banging of a football game as he did and come up smiling, 
looking for more ; none could swim as swiftly as he ; and 
he had fought such a fight as no Lanville boy had ever 
fought before and he would say nothing about it. 

Therefore the older boys took Ben unto themselves so 
far as might be, giving him the opportunity to play games 
with them, coaching him and encouraging him. And so 
Ben took little children unto himself. He played with 
them, comforted them, protected them, helped them out 
of tiny troubles and explained to them many of the mys- 
teries of their youthful lives. Parents saw it all and mar- 
veled, but not one of them could find reason for objection 
or could find anything to complain of in the boy; their 
cWldren were safe with him. 

Through his three years of grammar school Hackett 
and John Thorpe watched the boy develop. They saw his 
rough comers polished off, saw the last trace of the old 
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life vanish, saw him drink in the lessons they taught, saw 
him rise head and shoulders above his fellows in school 
and out of it, and they knew that the boy who had come 
from the slums was no compon boy and that the sltmis 
had not produced him. 

There was no question of his work in school; during 
the first year he overcame the handicap under which he 
had started, in the second he pushed forward among the 
leaders and in the third was undisputed head of his class 
when everything was considered. He was a very quiet 
and serious boy, he talked very little and his ability to 
concentrate on tne subject at hand, which had so im- 
pressed Hackett from the beginning, became more and 
more marked. 

In the study room he studied, it required almost a riot 
to distract his attention from his work ; he had little in- 
terest in the sports of the class room, the passing of 
notes, the stealing of books and hiding them to the great 
discomfort of him who had left them unguarded, the 
placing of bent pins where they would make the most 
commotion, the perpetration of noises nicely tuned to an- 
noy the teacher without giving evidence to the prosecu- 
tion. 

During recitations he sat for minutes at a time motion- 
less, slumped down in his seat, his eyes fixed on the 
teacher, with an expression on his face which no teacher 
quite understood. His attitude toward his teachers was 
a mild form of torture ; try as they would, they could not 
stir up in him a sign of sympathy or friendship; they 
felt, they knew, that he was antagonistic to them as no 
other boy was, though never unruly, as another boy 
might be. 

He had, too, a deep sense of justice that was a sore 
trial to his women teachers. Their jobs were no beds of 
roses at best, and it is human to err in all walks of life. 
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Day after day these young girls fought against the mob, 
^-children who had a far greater love for excitement 
than for the accumulation of knowledge. They combated 
constantly with devices to evade work, came face to face 
with innumerable clever excuses for unlearned lessons 
and for failure to do home work ; it was a battle from 
morning to night and a woman must have been a mar- 
velous creature indeed if sometimes she did not crack 
under the strain, lose some of her good nature and calm 
judgment, and make mistakes in inflicting reprimands 
and punishments. 

Ben had no sympathy for such weakness and many a 
time took the part of the unjustly treated boy, even 
though the penalty imposed was not serious and could 
do little harm and, on general principles, might do much 
good. No woman likes to have a boy convince her that 
she has been unjust and has acted without full considera- 
tion or knowledge of the facts, and make her, if she 
would be fair, revoke penalties imposed in a rash mo- 
ment and with little thought. His teachers believed every 
such incident to be evidence that Ben hated them, and no 
woman likes to be hated when she is entirely unable to 
prove that the hatred is unwarranted. None of them 
could ever convince Ben of the error of his attitude to- 
ward her. 

Ben was fifteen when he entered the high school. He 
was a year over the average age and very much larger 
than the other boys in his class, much larger even than 
his greater age would account for. He was six feet tall 
and weighed one hundred and sixty pounds; his shoul- 
ders were very broad, his arms long, his hands huge. 
Even then his strength was a matter of constant com- 
ment and admiration among his fellows. No homelier 
boy ever existed. His nose was large and out of shape, 
his mouth large and crooked, his teeth white and nearly 
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perfect, his chin square and heavy, his eyes dark and 
very quiet and set far apart, his ears were large and set 
close to his head, his forehead was high and broad. His 
face was most unusual, it was a type which denoted cour- 
age, intellect, and breeding, it was not a type that is often 
seen, nor was it a type that originates in the slums. At 
first glance he appeared to be clumsy and awkward, but 
he was nothing of the sort ; his movements were quick 
and accurate and he had an inborn skill at sports. 

Ben on entering the high school passed from the ex- 
clusive control of women into the domain of men and 
women. Hackett was there ; Stewart, an older man and 
no less able than Hackett, was waiting to teach him the 
sciences; Arthur Gordon, a lovable, simple old man of a 
bygone age, presided over his class room. The principal 
of the school, Rufus Starling, whose heart was soft and 
who understood and loved boys, had very few years of 
service left in him and his authority was falling fast on 
the narrow, sharp shoulders of Jane Dobson, and Jane 
had not forgotten Ben. She, too, was waiting for him, 
and she lost no time in putting into effect her determina- 
tion to make the boy bow before her. 

Hardly a month after school opened came his second 
clash with Jane Dobson. 

"Ben Thorpe, you are wanted at the office.*' Ben knew 
that probably meant something serious ; it was a command 
well known and well feared by Lanville youth. In this 
case Ben couldn't imagine what the trouble was. He 
found Jane Dobson waiting for him and she led him into 
the small anteroom known as the torture chamber. She 
held in her hand a paper which Ben recognized as his 
latest literary creation; the order had been to write a 
narrative and Ben had written a narrative with a venge- 
ance, — a fearful and wonderful creation. To begin with, 
a murder was committed ; the wrong man was convicted 
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and sent to the electric chair; the electric chair did a 
rotten job, for the victim's body was taken away by his 
friends and brought back to life, as good as ever. After 
a strenuous time the hero succeeded in proving that, 
though he was legally dead, he was actually very much 
alive and entirely innocent. There were endless compli- 
cations and ramifications; there was enough material 
crowded into those half-dozen pages to make a half- 
dozen vivid dime novels. 

For some reason known only to herself, Jane Dobson 
chose to take the thing seriously. Instead of explaining 
to the boy the futility of such ideas, she assailed the facts, 
she accused him of a criminal tendency, of having a cross 
in his moral character, and of very nearly all the sins in 
the calendar. Ben was completely taken by surprise, but 
as the tirade continued he appreciated that at best she 
was making a mountain out of a mole-hill. As a matter 
of fact, the idea of the story had been suggested to him, 
unknowingly, by John Thorpe. A murder had been 
committed — the papers had been full of it, — and the 
murderer electrocuted. The electric chair was a com- 
paratively new device and it had been suggested that it 
did not kill but simply suspended life, which might be 
restored. John Thorpe had discussed the idea casually 
with a friend, the question of whether in such a case the 
soul left the body and returned later affording some in- 
terest, and Ben had overheard the conversation. 

Jane Dobson's castigation fell flat, but it set his old 
hatred of her aflame, it made him swear that he would, 
some day, wreak vengeance upon the **Mouse." Of 
course the great weakness of the Mouse's position was 
that when she ran out of breath there was an end to the 
whole thing. She couldn't send the boy to jail, she 
couldn't even make him leave the school. She saw an 
expression of utter contempt for her come over his face. 
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instead of the fear and remorse that she had hoped to 
see. She knew that he was stronger than she, and when 
she sent him away, smiling that smile of his, she knew 
that she had failed again and that he knew it. She knew 
that there was war to the death between them. 

Jane Dobson's vindictiveness had swept away such good 
judgment as she may have had. Her authority and power 
had never been questioned by pupils or teachers, her abil- 
ity to make the bravest tremble before her glance had 
been her most valuable possession. She knew that Ben 
Thorpe neither respected her authority nor feared her in 
the least degree, and she was frightened. Just as Sam 
Bannon, urged on by fear rather than courage, had gone 
to his fate, so Jane Dobson rushed on to disaster. 

Finally, in Ben's third year in the high school, they laid 
aside all pretense and put their cards on the table. Ben 
had had a recitation under Arthur Gordon and they had 
been having a delightful discussion when the hour closed. 

"Have you a class next hour ?" Gordon asked, and Ben 
said that he had not. "Then meet me in the recitation 
room across the hall' and I '11 explain this to you." 

Ben went to the small room and waited. Jane Dobson, 
passing, saw him standing alone and doing nothing. His 
being there was a breach of her rules, his place was in 
the study room. She went in, her face severe as only 
hers could be. Ben turned and faced her, and a very 
hazy suspicion of a smile came to his lips. 

"Why are you here ?" she asked, and she said perfectly 
plainly that by no possible chance should he have been 
there, that he was breaking rules and that he 'd be very 
lucky if he escaped with nothing more than a severe 
reprimand. 

"Mr. Gordon told me to wait here for him." 

She raised her eyebrows, indicating to Ben that she 
knew he was lying, though she was afraid to say so like 



k m&n. Why she should have acted so passes all compre- 
hension, for she knew that he was not a boy who would 
lie. Perhaps she was the victim of long and strong habit. 
Then Ben smiled^ a broad, unquestionable smile, and the 
woman grasped at a straw. 

"Why are you laughing, sir ?" she demanded. Ben did 
not answer, but his smile remained. 

"Tell me why you are smiling," she repeated. 

"If I do, you will tell me that I am impertinent." 

"You are impertinent." 

"No," he said, "I am only amused." 

"Indeed I And what, pray, do you find so amusing?" 

"Your disappointment." 

The woman flushed. "How dare you speak that way to 
me, sir?* 

"I 'm only telling the truth. You wanted to catch me 
doing something you could punish me for and you were 
disappointed when you didn't. You acted as though I 
had lied, but you did n't dare say so." Ben smiled. "I *m 
not afraid of you," he said, and at that moment Mr. Gor- 
don entered the room. The woman turned and went out, 
leaving Ben with his smile. He never heard of the inci- 
dent again and he knew that the victory had been his. 

The final incident in his conflict with Jane Dobson came 
in his last year in the high school. Ben, advanced beyond 
his class in mathematics, had studied algebra under a 
girl, Clara Wood, fresh from college. To her mathe- 
matics was a closed book, the figures and letters and signs 
were figures and letters and signs which, juggled in ac- 
cordance with fixed rules that she knew by heart, pro- 
duced certain results, which being in the figures of 
everyday commerce were reasonably intelligible. She had 
no more real knowledge of the subject or inspiration in 
her than a fly; she hated algebra and all mathematics 
from the bottom of her heart. 
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Ben had floundered about in the course, making no 
headway till he told Mr. Hackett about it and Hackett, in 
the late hour of the afternoons, straightened him out so 
well, made the subject so simple, made its fundamental 
principles so clear, that Ben soon knew more about 
algebra than Clara Wood herself. The poor girl had no 
business teaching algebra, she was filling in in an emer- 
gency and loathed the work, but Ben didn't know that 
and it would have made little difference if he had. The 
whole thing was simply further evidence of the useless- 
ness of women; he despised Clara Wood and made no 
attempt to conceal it. At the end of the half-year they 
parted company, to meet again two years later, with the 
memory of her fiasco still clear in Ben's mind. 

"English Composition" brought about their meeting. 
The writing of English had always been difficult for Ben, 
but he had struggled cm with very little success. By 
chance his compositions, for the first two months of his 
last year, went to Hackett for correction and criticism. 
On the first one he received ninety- four per cent, and on 
three others a point or two above or below that. John 
Thorpe was pleased and Ben was surprised. Ben, Hack- 
ett's best student in mathematics, wondered whether it 
was because Hackett was prepossessed in his favor or 
whether his work was really better. Then four of his 
literary efforts went to a woman whom Ben hardly knew 
and the good marks continued. Of course the system was 
very nearly idiotic at best. To say that a boy's composi- 
tion was within five per cent, or fifty per cent, of being 
perfect left something to the imagination, to say the least, 
but since that was the system there should undoubtedly 
have been some consistency about it. 

Clara Wood took up the burden for the third set of 
four compositions and the first she marked seventy-five 
per cent. Ben demanded an explanation and was shown 
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the weakness of his eflFort, but he got no explanation of 
the sudden drop of twenty points ; so far as he could see 
that composition was no worse than the ones that had 
been marked above ninety. He worked hard on the sec- 
ond and got seventy per cent, for his pains. For the 
third, a description, he copied word for word a master- 
piece of English and it came back with more red ink 
corrections on it than there was original copy. At the 
bottom was the comment: "You have jumbled together 
a lot of words of which you apparently do not know the 
meaning." Outside, also in red ink, was marked ^*y2%y 

Ben waited till the others had left the class room and 
then walked to Clara Wood's desk. He laid the paper 
before her. "I did not write that," he said. 

"You — ^you — ^I don't understand." 

"I did not write that, Ruskin wrote it." 

"You mean that you handed in something as your own 
work that was not your own ?'* 

"Yes, I had no intention of claiming it. I told half a 
dozen of the fellows so that there would n't be any ques- 
tion of that." 

"You would do a thing like that to me?" 

"It has nothing to do with you personally. There was 
something wrong somewhere and I wanted to find out 
what it was. I won't worry any more about the marks 
you give me, that 's all. Don't be afraid, I 'm not going 
to tell any one about it, I won't even tell the fellows what 
happened." Qara Wood walked out of the room, hiding 
her tears. 

Ben was not quite truthful when he said that he would 
not worry about those marks. A gold medal was given 
to the pupil having the highest average percentage in all 
the work of the year and he knew that those marks of 
Clara Wood's would probably make him lose it. He had 
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sworn that he would take that gold medal home to John 
Thorpe. 

The subject was resumed a week later, very unexpect- 
edly. The whole school was assembled for singing and a 
chorus was to be selected for the commencement exer- 
cises. Twice before Ben had been selected for this 
chorus, possibly because of his size, and both times 
dropped immediately, with the admission on both sides 
that he had no ear for music. Again a woman started 
the trouble, for the teacher asked Ben to stand up and 
have his voice tried. He laughed. "It 's just the same as 
it used to be," he said. 

"Never mind, Thorpe, let's hear it." He shook his 
head. 

"Thorpe, stand up." He arose. "Now," and she gave 
him some notes. 

Again he shook his head. "It 's no use, I can't sing and 
I 'd rather not try." 

"Thorpe!" Silent-footed Jane Dobson was standing 
in the doorway behind him. "Come with me at once, sir 1" 

And the devil in him burst into laughter. The whole 
school laughed, not at him but with him. Miss Dobson 
glared, but the laughter would not stop. A few minutes 
later Ben was in the private torture chamber, a room 
he had not visited since the incident of the electric chair. 

"Well, what have you to say for yourself?'^ It was 
the well-worn phrase. 

The boy grinned. 

"I am not surprised at your conduct," she said. "It is 
typical of your actions." 

1 have n't much of a voice, you know," he said meekly. 

That is no reason for behaving as you did." 

There was no arguing that "I know it ; I '11 apologize 
to Miss Manners." 
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That took the wind out of Jane's sails, but she had a 
hurricane in reserve. 

"I have something else to speak to you about." 

She had him now, at last, after years of waiting, and 
she was going to make the most of it. Ben had no idea 
what was coming ; he never thought of Ruskin. 

"Miss Wood tells me that you have copied work and 
handed it in as your own." 

Oh, very well! very well! he had heard that before. 
Go on ! Go on 1 

"That shows you are a criminal, that you haVe a cross 
in your moral character." There was that same old 
cross again. 

"I would n't say that if I were you." 

"What 1 You dare to tell me what I shall say !" 

"If you were a man you would n't dare say it." 

"Stop ! I won't have such language." 

"Neither will I. What are you going to do about it ?" 

"I am going to write your father." Again habit as- 
serted itself. 

Is that all ?" He was goading her on. 
'No, that is not all. I shall place it before the Board 
of Education. You will be dismissed from the school." 

"You mean that, really?" 

"I do, most certainly." 

"Would you be fool enough to do that?" 

The woman looked at the boy. There was no smile on 
his face now but a sort of surprised fury. 

"Are you fool enough for that?" he repeated. 

It was no longer pupil and teacher, but man and 
woman, and it was a fight to a finish. She did not an- 
swer him, but her heart quailed. 

"Then do it and see what happens." He walked to 
the door, turned the key, and put it in his pocket. 

"It is the best thing that could possibly happen. I Ve 
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stood all I shall from you, I Ve been waiting fo 
chance. I hate you. The school hates you. The t 
will laugh at you, every one will laugh at you, anJ 
know what will happen to you when they do ! 
You 've tried to run things by being smart, and snc 
round, and punishing everybody. Why don't you '^ ' 
us behave the way Mr. Stewart and Mr. Hackett c'- 
being decent yourself? You can't. You 're a bluf 
you can't bluff me. Go before the board and even'^ 
will laugh at you and Miss Wood and you 'II hear ^ 
things that will do you good." 

The woman was sitting beside a table. She knew v 
Ben called her a fool that the end had come, that sh 
beaten, that her cheap bluff had been called. As he ?• 
she gazed at him, and whatever courage she had Ac 
virago in her departed and left nothing but the ^ 
woman. She threw her arms across the table, her . 
fell on her arms and she burst into tears. Ben I 
cry. He walked to a chair, sat down, and waited. Fii 
she got up and, hiding her face, went to the door. 

"You can't get out," he said, "and I 'm not thro 
She turned and faced him. 

rHave n't you said enough ?" 

*T have, but you have n't. Suppose you get this n*. 
cross business and my being a criminal out of your Lv 

1 *m sorry I said that.' 

T don't care whether you are sorry or not. Say i 

SQ.^ 



"I know it is n't so." 

"After this, think a little before you say ihingi. 



that." 

"Oh, Ben, I 'm— I 'm— " 

He unlocked the door and opened it. "You *rc a ^ 
If you change your mind about the board, let me 
And he walked out 
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was the best kid punter, pitcher, batter, and all-round 
boy he had seen in a coon's age and was bound to be a 
wonder in college. Emissaries came and talked things 
over with Ben, not only from Conley's college but other 
colleges, explaining to him the attractions and advantages 
of their alma maters, but Ben was adamant. They stood 
no chance against Hackett. 

The gold medal went by the board. Qara Wood's 
marks stood and they were enough to permit Florence 
Earle to win the coveted trophy by a very small fraction 
of one per cent. John Thorpe thought nothing of it, it 
being in his opinion a thing of little importance. Ben 
laughed when the announcement was made, it was all in 
the day's work, but deep down in his heart the injustice 
of it rankled. And as usual when things went wrong, 
there was a woman at the bottom of it. 

After the Ruskin episode Qara Wood had marked his 
work up in the nineties, which disgusted Ben ; she did n't 
have even the courage of her convictions. She ignored 
Ben in the class room, she never said anything to him 
about his compositions, letting her red ink do the work 
for her. 

Late one afternoon he went into the school library for 
a book. He was wearing rubber-soled shoes and made 
no sound ; he turned a corner and came upon Qara Wood, 
alone at a table, her face buried in her hands, crying. It 
was a pathetic spectacle, — ^ pretty young girl sobbing as 
though her heart would break. There wasn't much 
wrong, really. She had never been designed to stand the 
strain of teaching a lot of wild Indians, she was not bril- 
liant, she hated the work, she wanted to marry and be 
taken care of; it had been a long, hard year, she was 
tired out, her nerves were in shreds and there all alone in 
a corner of the library she was having a good cry. 

Ben saw her and stopped and she looked up, and thQ 
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color came into her wet cheeks. She dabbed her tiny 
handkerchief over her face and smiled. The smile sug- 
gested some sort of courage. 

"What 's the trouble ?" he asked. 

She laughed at that. "There is n't any trouble at all. 
I was just very tired and I cry sometimes when I'm 
tired ; it makes me feel better." 

Ben turned to go, but she called him back. "I want 
to speak to you a minute." He came and stood beside her. 
"I 'm sorry about — ^about your composition. I don't 
think I treated you fairly, though I did n't mean to be 
unfair. Will you forgive me?" 

He had promised her that he would tell no one of what 
she had done, but she had told Jane Dobson what he had 
done. Why had she done that unless she had hoped that 
Jane would inflict punishment that she herself could not 
inflict? And now, when he had beaten her and Jane 
Dobson, she was being sweet and asking to be forgiven. 
How queer, how underhand women were I 

His face hardened and he gazed past her, out through 
the window. 

"Won't you forgive me, Ben ?" she asked again and she 
took his hand in hers. Ben looked down at her, down 
into her big brown eyes that were dry now and were 
raised to his, down at her red lips and her blushing 
cheeks. He knew much of women ; he had known much 
of them when he was twelve and had never forgotten it. 
He was nineteen now and women were talked about in 
one way or another by his friends. 

The girl was pretty, she was small, her black hair was 
close to him: Ben smiled, there was adventure near by, 
it would be amusing. He raised the hand which was not 
in hers and laid it on her hair and she made no objection. 
He let his fingers run downward to her forehead, to her 
cheeks, they touched her eyelids and she smiled, he took 
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both her hands in his and she did not resist, he drew her 
upward and she came willingly, he put his arm around her 
and her head sank to his shoulder ; he waited a moment 
and then pressed her head back and she smiled up at him, 
he bent down and kissed her cheek, her arms went about 
his neck and drew him close to her, he kissed her lips; 
she clung to him. Her breath came quick, in gasps, and 
she pressed his hand closer. It had not been done 
quickly; it had been a slow, methodical, and successful 
experiment. 

Ben was nineteen, she was twenty-four. Ben had 
never kissed a woman before, but she had been kissed 
before, many times ; he was only a boy, but he was big 
and strong, she was slender and small, and lonely; she 
taught him how the thing can be done, how it should be 
done, and he learned quickly. 

They stayed there an hour. 

"Look at my hair !" She set about tidying up as best 
she could. 

"Good-by." Another quick kiss and she was gone. 
He went the other way. It had been good fun, it was a 
new game, a fine game. That was what women were for, 
— ^but how he despised her ! 

The next day he saw her eyes on him, and saw an ap- 
peal in them that he did not understand. Was she im- 
ploring for secrecy or was she crying for more kisses? 
He found out quickly enough, for she met him in the 
hall. 

"Will you come and see me to-night?" she asked. He 
nodded and she told him where to meet her and at what 
time. They took a walk, in the woods. At first she 
talked on serious subjects, almost pedantically. The inci- 
dent of the library was apparently forgotten, at least it 
was not to be referred to nor repeated. She harped on 
various phases of morality and high thinking, assuming 
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something of the rather frigid air of her school-room 
presence. 

Ben listened to her and said just enough to keep her 
talking; he agreed with her platitudes, let her be sancti- 
monious to her heart's content. When they were safely 
in the woods he put his arm about her waist and kissed 
her. She struggled valiantly and protested, straining 
away from him. When he let her go she hid her face in 
her hands and sobbed, "Oh, Ben, how could you ?" 

He comforted her by holding her hand and patting her 
hair; she allowed her hands, with her face in them, to 
rest on his breast. She found a handkerchief and 
dabbed it at her eyes, with his arm around her. He 
kissed her again and she murmured, while she held her 
lips to his, "Oh, Ben, you mustn't; please don't, please 
don't." 

The woman had two distinct personalities, one for the 
school-room — cold, heartless, conventional — another for 
such moments as this, when the shell of her professional 
existence fell from her, baring the most elemental, weak 
woman beneath. Never had she been designed for a 
teacher, never fashioned to bear the burden she had been 
forced to assume. She was acting a part, day after day, 
that was far too heavy for her. 

She wanted a change and got it. Instead of admitting 
it, she protested till even she knew that her protests were 
nonsensical. Then she let Ben kiss her as much as he 
wished. She liked it, it was like cool water to a man 
dying of thirst; it soothed her nerves, made her forget 
her troubles. 

If she had been honest about it she would have had 
nothing to regret; girls have been kissed since the world 
began and always will be. But, on the way home, when 
more kissing was impossible, she tried to explain how 
very wrong it all was and that they must never do it 
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again. Nevertheless they went to the woods again, twice. 

The last time Ben was bored; he kissed her two or 
three times, ran his fingers over the skin of her throat 
and neck and shoulders and had had enough. He was 
sorry that he had come. The woman understood and 
tried to win him back to her. 

He hated her, despised her; his hatred of women 
gripped him. He pushed her away from him. 

**Don't be a fool," he cried. 

He led her out of the woods and to her house and left 
her there. He had had his adventure and was disgusted 
with it. 

She did not sleep that night, perhaps because of shame. 
She went away later and Ben never saw her again. She 
was married in the autumn. 

It was after he tiad broken with Qara Wood that, one 
morning, his last summons to the office came. This time 
it was not Jane Dobson but Rufus Starling who was 
waiting for him. 

"Thorpe," he said, *'you have been chosen valedic- 
torian of your class." The news was unexpected, but no 
smile came on Ben's face. "Are n't you glad ?" Starling 
asked. 

"Why not Ham Jones? His marks are as good as 
mine for the four years." 

"Yes, I know. It was a close thing, but other things 
than marks were taken into consideration. You have 
been a hard boy to teach, a hard boy to discipline, — sl very 
hard boy to discipline, — ^but you Ve done more than any 
boy in your class. You had a bad start and a hard time. 
The board has decided that you are entitled to the honor. 
I congratulate you and I warn you not to take it too seri- 
ously ; you are very young yet." 
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"Don't fear, Mr. Starling, I won't. What do I do 
now ?" 

"Go on as usual, see Miss Dobson and arrange with her 
for your address. You will speak for the class at com- 
mencement." 

The boy gazed into the man's eyes, turning the matter 
over in his mind. He would not go to Jane Dobson and 
work with her. "I '11 not speak, I think, if you don't 
mind," he said. 

The principal's heart sank ; he had feared something of 
the sort and, it having come, he feared the boy. 

"Oh, yes, Ben, you must speak, you know." 

"I '11 talk to Father about it, but I don't think I '11 
speak." 

Rufus Starling looked forward to a fine row with the 
board. There was no use arguing with the boy. If he 
made up his mind not to speak, nothing in heaven or on 
earth could make him do it." 

"Ben, you will not do it for me?" It was a forlorn 
appeal. 

"I 'd like to do it for you, sir, if I could, but I can't 
speak. It's nonsense, I have nothing to say. People 
only come because they feel they ought to ; I 've heard 
them talk about that sort of thing and laugh at it." 

That night the boy spoke to John Thorpe about it. 

"Do as you will, lad. You 're right and you 're wrong. 
I '11 stand by you either way." 

"John ! Of course he should speak ! I 'm sure it 's a 
great honor. He must," Mrs. Thorpe exclaimed. It was 
the old story of a woman everlastingly trying to interfere 
and make trouble. The boy understood ; he knew that it 
would give her a fine chance to gloat over Mrs. Jones and 
other mothers in Lanville, who had hoped that the honor 
would come to their sons. 
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"I '11 not speak," he said to John Thorpe, ignoring the 
woman. 

And they had to make the best of it, — board, principal, 
class, and Mrs. Thorpe. 

Ben did not speak and not only that but when com- 
mencement night came and the church was crowded and 
the graduating class was there arrayed in its finest, Ben 
was on a hilltop, far, far from the fuss and feathers of 
the graduating exercises. 



CHAPTER IV 

BEN took his final examinations for Harvard in New 
York early in July. The first day, at noon, while he 
was going downstairs on his way to lunch, a boy spoke 
to him: 

*Ts n't your name Thorpe ?" 

Ben said it was and that he had seen the other before, 
but couldn't remember his name. 

"Lee. I played left field for Blaine School. You 
struck me out three times." 

That was sufficient introduction and they went to a 
quick-lunch restaurant together and talked things over. 
There was plenty to talk about. Austen Lee lived in 
Alden, he was spending the summer on Long Island, he 
had been to Blaine School for two years, he liked foot- 
ball better than baseball and played it better, his father 
was a doctor, he had three sisters and two brothers. 

He did not of course tell Ben that his family was very 
rich, that his father was a noted surgeon, that his mother 
had been an Austen, that they were of the elite of the 
great city of Alden by their own right and by heritage. 
The boy never thought of those things himself, nor cared 
whether any one knew them or not. He was an aristo- 
crat, but before that he was a democrat, — a modest, well- 
mannered, generous, kind-hearted, simple boy. 

Ben told him what there was to tell of himself, which 
was very little; there was nothing in the small country 
town of Lanville or in Ben's life there to interest a boy 
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who had been to Blaine School, who lived in a city like 
Alden, and who spent the summer on Long Island. 

Each understood instinctively what manner of boy the 
other was, and each picked his way warily into the other's 
confidence. Four years of association lay before them, 
years in which they would have much the same interests 
and the same ambitions, four years during which, if their 
hopes of success in athletics were realized, they would 
spend many hours together, and the thought of that 
quickly formed a bond between them. Besides that, 
each one had known at sight that he would like the 
other. When the examinations were over their friend- 
ship was on a firm basis. 

They were about to say good-by when Austen asked 
Ben if he would come to see him on Long Island. Ben 
was taken by surprise. "Yes, I 'd like to, sometime," he 
said. 

"I *n let you know. I '11 arrange it with Mother. 
When would suit you best?" 

Ben confessed that any time would suit him. 

The definite invitation came promptly, for three days 
late in July, and Ben went into a brand-new world. 
Seven years before he had left poverty and filth in New 
York and gone had gone to Lanville ; now he went from 
Lanville to Millhampton. The first journey had been 
revolutionary and accomplished in a dream, there he 
had had everything to gain and nothing to lose, nothing 
had been expected of him, those about him had under- 
stood and made allowances for him, Thorpe and Hackett 
had guided his every step. 

The conditions were very different now. There was 
no such difference between the Lees and the Thorpes as 
there had been between the Thorpes and the two women 
in New York, but Ben went to Millhampton under con- 
ditions far different from those under which he had gone 
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to Lanville; no excuses would be made for him at the 
Lees', it would be taken for granted that he was their 
sort and he would be treated accordingly. It was, in a 
way, an adventure, this journeying into a new world, 
among a sort of people that did not exist in Lanville, — 
not better people, perhaps, but different people. Ben 
understood it all clearly enough. Austen Lee had given 
him an inkling of it in his letter when he had said, "Don't 
bother to bring dinner clothes, we don't wear them." Ben 
had no dinner clothes ; no boy in Lanville had, or needed 
them. 

He arrived late on a Thursday afternoon and Austen 
met him at the station and drove him to the big gray- 
shingled cottage. A man took his bag and led him to 
his room; Austen followed and explained things and 
said that there was no hurry, dinner was at seven. 

Ben unpacked his bag, bathed, and talked to Austen, 
who sat with his feet on the comer of a table and smoked 
his pipe. 

"Are you ready for dinner?" Ben asked that in his 
underclothes. Austen nodded and Ben laughed. "This 
is the first time I Ve ever been away from Lanville," he 
said, and then added, "since I was twelve,— except I 've 
been to hotels in the summer, on Father's vacations. 
You did n't know the treat you were giving me, did you ?" 

"Honestly?" For an instant Austen was amazed, but 
he quickly understood both how such a thing could be 
and Ben's reason for speaking of it. "Millhampton 's a 
pretty good place," he said. "There are lots of nice 
people here and there 's plenty to do. I hope you '11 like 
it. Do you play tennis ?" 

"I do," Ben said, "and I feel as though I were off on a 
wonderful adventure." 

Thus, slowly, the two boys worked out their mutual 
understanding. 
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They went downstairs and for the first time in his 
life Ben met a woman who was, if the word means any- 
thing at all, a lady. Mrs. Lee was the mother of six chil- 
dren, and her spirit was as young as theirs; she was a 
simple, gentle, broad-minded woman, straightforward 
and sweet, a woman of infinite understanding and tact, 
whose heart was kind, whose manner was charming ; and 
she knew boys and girls through and through. She 
greeted Ben with a smile. A little girl came into the 
room. "And this is my daughter, Hope." The ten-year- 
old girl held out her hand and her big brown eyes gazed 
up at Ben. 

There followed Mary, who was seventeen and a beauty, 
and greeted Ben with a simple "Hello," and Elizabeth, 
who was fifteen and rather dignified, and John, who was 
twelve and certainly not in condition to appear at dinner, 
but who remedied said condition with remarkable speed. 
Ben learned that Francis, the eldest Lee, was not at 
home. 

Dinner was, in itself, a simple enough affair ; even the 
man-servant who had taken Ben's bag seemed to fit into 
the scheme of things without causing any commotion, and 
the maid who followed him about did not complicate 
matters. The only trouble was Mary, who sat across 
the table and talked a great deal about social matters, 
dress, and the aflFairs of the younger set and plied Ben 
with questions as to his opinions on various subjects of 
which he knew little or nothing. Elizabeth told her not 
to be silly, but Mary was used to that and paid no at- 
tention. Hope, next to Ben, spoke hardly at all but 
listened and ate and looked up at Ben, smiling. 

Finally Mary, becoming desperate, put a flippant ques- 
tion to Ben : "Do you like girls ?" 

Austen saved the situation. "Ask her if she likes 
boys," he said. "She 's nutty about them." 
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"Austen!" Mrs. Lee uttered a mild protest, Austen 
laughed, and the original question was forgotten. Ben 
did not like Mary. 

On the piazza after dinner Hope said good night with 
her hand in Ben's. She hesitated, blinked her eyes, stood 
on tiptoe, and kissed Ben's cheek. 

Mary was restless apd suggested that they go to see 
Helen Mitchell. Austen was rather fond of Helen, as 
Ben discovered later on, and thought the idea a good 
one. They went and played euchre — it was before the 
days of bridge. All through the evening Mary grated on 
Ben's nerves, he had never known a girl like her. She 
was not quite like the other Lees. She had a strong 
desire to shine among her comrades, to know the smart- 
est thing in clothes and phrases, to have boys worship 
her, and be able to treat them with a subtle disdain and 
still keep them at her feet. Her mind was keen, her 
place sure; she would undoubtedly shoot through the 
next half-dozen years in a blaze of glory and then marry 
and settle down and become what she was at heart, a 
good, clean-minded, honest girl, fundamentally very 
much like her mother. But Ben could foresee no such 
probability and Mary, who had never known an unso- 
phisticated country boy before, was a little cruel. 

When they were alone in Ben's room Austen said, "Do 
you want to go to a dance at the club Saturday night ?" 
He had a suspicion that Ben might not want to go, and 
there was some planning to be done. 

"I Ve never danced in my life," Ben answered. 

Austen thought that was a great joke; they were far 
enough along to josh one another a little. "Don't they 
dance in Lanville?" he asked. 

"Sure they do, but somehow I never tried it." 
"Woman-hater!" laughed Austen. "Why don't you 
like girls?" 
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Ben dodged the issue. "Somehow I could never see 
much in dressing up and working like a dog in a hot 
room/' he said. 

Austen understood ; he took it for granted that it was a 
temporary idiosyncrasy and was tactful about it. He 
had seen that Mary made Ben uncomfortable during the 
evening. 

The next morning Austen found two other boys and 
they played tennis and then went to the beach for swim- 
ming. On the way home Mary suggested a sail for the 
afternoon, to a place where things to eat could be had, 
and the idea met with general approval. Hope asked if 
she might go and there was a question raised about that. 
It was discussed further at lunch and Ben took her part 
and she went. Mary had noticed that the boys approved 
of Ben, she had a sharp eye for that sort of thing; she 
had seen him play tennis, swim, and play ball on the 
beach and his skill and strength had appealed to her. 
Austen, before Ben came, had talked a little about his 
prowess, and another boy had lauded him to the skies, 
and she had as a result expected to find him worth while. 
She had tried to goad him into enthusiasm for her, a well- 
known trick of hers, to be followed by a smile and a 
kind word. 

The time for the smile and kind word had not come 
and she was honestly disappointed. He was rather stupid 
and a good deal of a boor, he was not exactly her sort. 
She wondered why Austen had asked him to Millhampton 
and why he seemed "to like him so much. But there was, 
underlying it all, a feeling that something lay behind 
that ugly grim face of his. 

Of course Mary was very young and very inexperi- 
enced and her ideas were not to be taken too seriously, 
but before the sail was over that afternoon her disap- 
pointment lay not so much in finding Ben unpleasant as 
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in not being able to attract him. Ben spent almost the 
entire afternoon talking with Hope. The little girl with 
the big brown eyes, who didn't talk very much, but 
smiled instead, opened her heart and sang the story of all 
her small aflfairs to Ben and was in heaven. 

That night Dr. Lee came and when he greeted Ben he 
took his hand and held him at arm's length. "So you 're 
the young athlete I 've been hearing so much about, are 
you ?" he said, and he pinched Ben's arm and looked him 
over carefully. "You 're going to be quite a big boy when 
you grow up." There was good humor in his voice and 
Ben grinned. Just as the son had attracted him, so the 
father did. And, too, exactly as John Thorpe had been 
fascinated by the boy seven years before, so was Dr. Lee 
fascinated now. While he had been speaking of Ben's 
physique and feeling of his arm, he had been looking at 
the boy's face. He knew men, he had known a great 
niany men and often their innermost secrets, he read 
faces with almost unerring accuracy. He had expected 
to find a big, awkward, good-hearted, small-town boy, a 
boy, perhaps, with more than an ordinary intellect; but 
the moment he saw Ben he knew instinctively that here 
was something very diflFerent from what he had expected. 

He went upstairs to dress and while he dressed he 
said to himself that it was curious that such a boy should 
come from Lanville, and from such people. Austen had 
told him what Ben had said about his life there. 

"Who the devil does he look like ?" he mused. "I 've 
seen that face before, it 's a most unusual type." But Dr. 
Lee could n't recall that other face, though he tried hard 
to do it. He went downstairs and found Mary talking 
rapidly and rather aimlessly to no one in particular. 
Ben and Hope were chatting together on the piazza steps. 
At dinner he watched Ben, just as John Thorpe had 
watched him in the Spuyten Duyvil yard seven years 
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before; he saw Ben watching Mary in much the same 
way a man may watch a dangerous animal when he is 
not afraid of it but keeps an eye on it to be ready in case 
it should take it into its head to kick or bite or scratch, 
depending on its nature. He saw a curious expression, 
a sort of hardening of his features, when Mary spoke 
to him; and he saw just the reverse when Mrs. Lee 
spoke. He noticed that when Ben spoke it was with an 
eflFort, .not to find something to say but not to say too 
much. Dr. Lee had seen small-town country boys before 
and Austen had told him that this was Ben's first visit 
away from Lanville ; he would not have been surprised to 
find Ben ill at ease, notwithstanding that he knew that 
his wife and Austen would do all in their power to make 
the boy's path smooth and that their ability along those 
lines was great. 

He saw, instead, a boy who was above all else cou- 
rageous and determined. Ben made no effort to show that 
he was quite at home in the Lees' house, that there was 
nothing for him to learn ; he was frank, he was learning 
things which he wanted to know, but not to have known 
them before was no disgrace. He was like a stranger in 
a city asking to be directed to his destination. When he 
had gone to John Thorpe's house he had kept his mouth 
shut and his eyes open, now he was keeping his mouth 
nearly as tight shut and his ears open. 

During dinner Dr. Lee asked Austen if he and Ben 
would like a day's golf at Shinnecock on Saturday, add- 
ing that Judge Moore would play with them. Lanville 
had its golf-course, a tiny affair with an old barn for a 
club-house, and Ben had played a great deal in the sum- 
mers and on Saturdays when there was no baseball or 
football . The idea of playing on a real course appealed 
to him greatly and it was arranged. 
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After dinner, with sleep calling him loudly, Ben sank 
into a deep wicker chair. Hope, with something very 
important to tell him, came and sat on the arm of it and, 
the important thing told, stayed there for a moment and 
then, inch by inch, advanced inward and downward till 
she was curled up in Ben's arms, where she remained 
until she was sent bedward, reluctantly. Mary was in no 
wise jealous of Ben's arms, but she was jealous of her 
baby sister who in some mysterious way had won Ben's 
aflFectioh while she had not been able even to rouse his 
interest. Making boys become her slaves was the game 
of games for her and losing she disliked emphatically. 
She came to the conclusion during the evening that her 
strategy had been poor, and she decided to change her 
tactics. 

Dr. Lee, Judge Moore, and the two boys played golf all 
day Saturday; they played with great enthusiasm but 
with little proficiency, which was not surprising, for golf 
Was in its infancy in those days and the old solid ball was 
hard to handle. 

Dr. Lee told Judge Moore who Ben was. "He appeals 
to me," he said. "I don 't know when I 've run across 
a boy who has impressed me so much. Tell me what 
you think of him." 

There is a curious, indescribable quality of manhood 
which appeals strongly to other men ; it begins with 
physical strength and control over it ; it runs on through 
good nature, determination, courage, and courtesy, and 
it ends with modesty. One who has that quality seldom 
does or says anything which irritates or displeases his 
companions, however well or little he may know them; 
instead he brings smiles on their lips, there is something 
at once soothing and exhilarating about him, he is a 
good fellow without the good fellow's hypocrisy. 

Dr. Lee and Judge Moore were well along in years 
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and Ben was a raw boy, yet both of the men recognized 
that quality in him. They spoke about him when they 
were alone at the end of the day. 

"Nice boy," Judge Moore said. His adjective left 
something to the imagination and he continued : "Quite 
an unusual boy, I should say ; he has a remarkable per- 
sonality, — force and ambition." 

Dr. Lee nodded. "He has some sort of devil in him 
and it *s a real devil, too, or I 'm mistaken ; I 'm inclined 
to think he *11 make it work for him." Hackett, years 
before, had spoken to John Thorpe about the devil that 
was in Ben, the one which, considering his early life, was 
a pretty good devil. "He reminds me of some one, and 
I can't remember who it is. At first it was his face and 
then it was that way he has of looking at you as though 
he were going to say something and not doing it; you 
understand his thoughts from his expression." 

Judge Moore smiled. "How about Lloyd Rossiter?" 
he asked. 

"That's the man!" Dr. Lee exclaimed and then he 
laughed. "I knew I *d seen that face somewhere before. 
I wonder who Rossiter was, what stock he came of; 
if I ever knew I 've forgotten." 

Judge Moore was not sure, but he thought the Ross- 
iters had been more or less commonplace people. "That 's 
where the great men of the country come from," he said. 
"My father was a gentleman's gardener, which proves it." 

That night Dr. Lee talked with Ben, alone, going to 
some trouble to make the opportunity. He went at it 
diplomatically, asking him questions about his school life, 
his athletics, his ideas of college, why he had chosen 
Harvard, his ambitions and so on and on. He succeeded 
in making Ben talk and in the end Ben told him that he 
was not a Thorpe except by leave of the law and through 
the kindness of his foster-father. 
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"I know that it is so," he said, "but I don't think it 
makes any difference. I don't believe that any real father 
could treat a boy better than my father has treated me. 
He adopted me when I was twelve, when I guess I was 
in a fair way of going to the dogs. I want to make good 
because he wants me to ; I 'd rather make him happy than 
anything in the world." 

Later that night Dr. Lee realized that Ben had said 
nothing of Mrs. Thorpe, or of who he had been before he 
became a Thorpe. 

In the meantime Mary was dancing at the Millhampton 
Club. She had been entirely frank when Ben told her 
that he did not dance and let her understand, none too 
subtly, that he was glad he did n't. Not to be able to dance 
was, in her eyes, disgraceful, and not to want to was quite 
as bad, especially when one might dance with her, — when 
one had, in fact, a certain right to her above that of 
others because he was staying at her house. She went 
off a little disdainfully, but knowing full well that Ben 
was glad that he was not going with her. She hated him. 
If she had not been quite so young or had been a little 
more philosophical she would have known that in hating 
him she was paying him quite the highest compliment 
of which she was capable. She had never really hated 
any one before. 

She had had little opportunity then to try out her new 
tactics on him since she had made her resolution, but 
she began bright and early Sunday morning. At break- 
fast she dropped her goading, the subtle conveyance to 
him of her opinion that he was a stick, and switched to 
flattery that was hardly subtle, and immediately made a 
mistake. Her insincerity jarred on Ben. She did not 
know that and was as sweet to him during the meal as 
she knew how to be. After breakfast she managed to get 
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Ben alone and went straight to the subject that was on 
her mind: 

"Don't you like girls at all, or don't you just like me?" 
she asked, and her voice and eyes were full to overflow- 
ing with what she thought would melt the coldest of 
masculine hearts. 

Ben was not deceived, he knew that she was playing a 
game. "That 's an awfully silly question," he said. 

"Why is it silly?" she demanded. "You 've been hor- 
rid to me and you wouldn't go to the dance last night. 
I don't believe you can't dance." Ben said nothing to 
that, but smiled at her. "Can you?" she asked.' 

"No, I can't." 

"Haven't you learned because you don't like girls? 
It 's awfully easy to learn and you 'd dance beautifully, 
I'm sure, if you'd only try. You do everything else 
awfully well. Austen says you're the best athlete in 
any of the prep schools and that you 're sure to do won- 
derfully at Harvard." 

That flattery was too much for Ben, it drove the origi- 
nal question out of his head and left him uncomfortable 
and blushing a little under his tan. He had a wild desire 
to tell Mary that she was a fool and leave her, but he 
knew that he could n't do that. 

'You like to tease, don't you?" he said. 

'No, I don't, but I don't like men to be old bears. You 
are a woman-hater, aren't you?" She rather thought 
men liked to be called woman-haters. 

"I don't believe I am. I 've never known a girl like 
you before." 

"How am I different from other girls?" 

"Perhaps you 're not. I 've never known any girls very 
well. Perhaps I ought to have said that you are n't lilce 
the girls in Lanville." 

"What kind of place is Lanville?" 
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"Just a little country village on the Hudson, and I Ve 
only known country girls. I don't understand you at all ; 
maybe that 's why you frighten me so." 

"I don't think I 'm hard to understand, at all." 

Ben looked at her intently for an instant and smiled. 
"Neither do I," he said, and Mary knew that this time 
he was telling the truth, and the color rushed to her 
cheeks. Her flattery had not worked and she had been 
caught red-handed. She tried to hide her confusion by 
saying: "H you won't be nice I can't make you." Then 
with all the injured innocence she could summon to her 
aid she walked away, and she ignored Ben, so far as she 
could, for the rest of the day. 

That night Austen made the astounding suggestion to 
Ben that he spend a month with the Lees at Millhamp- 
ton. "You and I'll have to double up, but that won't 
make any difference," he said, and then he added: "I 
was going to ask Father and Mother if you could come, 
but they beat me to it. This afternoon Father asked me 
if I would n't like to have you." 

Of course Ben would like nothing so much, but he 
would have to talk it over with his father, and the two 
boys left it that way, with the dates fixed if Ben could 
come at all. Mrs. Lee spoke to him about it, telling him 
how much she hoped he would come, and Ben did his 
best to thank her, feeling that he was making a sorry 
mess of it. Mrs. Lee was different from any woman he 
had ever known, — ^very, very different. The fact he un- 
derstood well enough, but he did not quite understand 
wherein the difference lay. For the first time he had 
toward her, a woman, tlie same feeling that he had 
toward men he liked. There was a curious attraction 
about her; he liked to talk with her, he liked to watch 
her, to see her smile, to listen to her voice; he had a 
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respect for her that he had never had before, even for 
men. 

John Thorpe would not listen to Ben's protests against 
leaving him for a month. "Go, boy," he said, "and be 
thankful for the chance. It will be good for you ; you '11 
get to know the sort of people you '11 find at college and 
that you '11 want to know after college. You '11 not stay 
in Lanville all your life, or I 'm mistaken. It 's a good 
enough place for me but you '11 go further than I 've 
ever gone, or ever wanted to go. I started at the bottom 
and I 've done well enough, but I know what it means to 
get an education and be among the right people. You '11 
start where I leave off and go on, higher up, just as I 'd 
have you do if you were my own son ; you '11 be a great 
disappointment to me otherwise. Go to the Lees' and 
have a good time, and you '11 get more out of it than a 
good time." 

Ben went. Mrs. Lee told him that he was to be one 
of the family, that he was to do what he pleased, and that 
he was not to be late for meals except in extraordinary 
cases, which would be overlooked. 

"Mother's a strict disciplinarian," Austen said, "but 
she 's not so bad when you know how to manage her." 

"I 'm entirely too easy to manage," Mrs. Lee said. 
"Some day I 'm going to rise up and — and — ^well, you 
wait and see." 

Dr. Lee was there and he took a vast interest in his 
children; he played golf with Ben and Austen, and sailed 
and swam. 

Mary, repulsed on Ben's first visit, struggled on, try- 
ing all her tricks and guiles on him. She confessed to 
herself, eventually, that Ben was different from any boy 
she had ever known and that the difference was all in 
Ben's favor, and fell in love with him, with all the ardor 
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and romance of her seventeen years. She enjoyed her 
martyrdom to the full and suffered exquisitely and hap- 
pily in silence, letting her dreams of ultimate victory com- 
pletely overshadow the practical consideration that Ben 
did n't care a snap of his fingers for her. She knew that 
it was not a pose, she knew that not only did he not like 
her but he had no use for any of the girls ; she knew that 
he evaded them whenever he could, without being abso- 
lutely rude, and when he could n't evade them and was, 
therefore, with them, she knew that he was nervous and 
ill at ease and anxious to get away. 

She took good care not to show her jealousy of Hope. 
Ben liked Hope, they played together a great deal, he 
even taught her to swim and dive and to play tennis. 
Hope worshiped the ground he walked on and made no 
bones about it. 

Mary's first really serious love-affair, or perhaps it 
would be better to say half love-affair, did n't last long. 
She was no fool, was Mary, and when she found that by 
no possible chance could she make a conquest of Ben, 
and her dreams began to lose their novelty and charm, 
she decided that she was much too young to think seri- 
ously of love and that she had been very silly. There- 
fore, during the second two weeks of Ben's visit, she 
was heart- free and joyous, and content with sticking 
pins of ridicule into him when opportunity offered. 

Ben had a very hazy idea of Mary's frame of mind. 
He did not understand her quick changes from apparent 
enmity to friendship and back. Her quick wit, her sar- 
casm, her knowledge of the world, her self-confidence 
kept him on tenterhooks until familiarity with them bred 
something of contempt and he became immune at just 
about the same time tfiat Mary came to the more or less 
reluctant conclusion that she was not in love after all. 

The friendship between Ben and Austen, begun by 
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that mysterious power that draws two human beings 
together out of a crowd, ripened and became stronger 
and stronger. It was destined to go on through many 
years, each year adding to its strength. Austen was tall 
but not quite so tall as Ben ; he was slender, dark, hand- 
some and graceful, forming a great contrast with Ben's 
heavy, gaunt frame and ugly face. Every one said that 
Austen was "a sweet boy," "a dear boy," "a perfect 
dear," "a peach," "a corker," or "an awfully good sort," 
depending upon the speaker's age and sex. There was 
nothing effeminate about him to warrant those terms ; he 
was manly and he had not one atom of yellow in him. 
He was unspoiled, he was sincere, his disposition was 
even and charming ; he was generous and modest and he 
loved his fellow men and women. He had no such 
prejudice against girls as Ben had, nor had he Ben's habit 
of silence nor Ben's blunt speech. 

The month at Millhampton was a month of joy for 
Ben ; day followed day crammed full of the joy of living. 
As John Thorpe had said he would, he met people of a 
world that had been unknown to him, a world of wealth, 
of breeding, and of that elusive thing called "Society." 
He met boys who were in Harvard and others who were 
going to Harvard with him. And Ben, through all that 
month, kept his mouth shut and watched and studied the 
manners and customs that were new to him. 

Francis, the eldest of the Lees, came to Millhampton 
just before Ben left. He was going back for his senior 
year at Harvard, and Austen was going to room with him 
in Holworthy Hall in a room that had been passed from 
relative to relative or friend to friend for years and 
years. Francis had played games for years and had 
been a perpetual substitute, never quite good enough to 
make any of the big teams but never quite unskilful 
enough to be discarded entirely. He was going back to 
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try for tackle or end on the football team and a place 
somewhere in the Varsity crew, but he knew that unless 
a miracle happened he would never win his H. 

He knew a great deal about football and rowing, even 
if an inherent clumsiness, prevented his using his knowl- 
edge to the greatest advantage. When he saw Ben kick 
a football, saw him take the twisting oval out of the 
air with the same ease as a professional baseball player 
catches a fly, saw him pitch a game of baseball, and bat, 
saw him run, he knew that the kid was a better athlete 
than he could ever be. He was not jealous; loyalty to 
his university crowded out all other emotions. He re- 
solved that Ben should not lack opportunity to show his 
worth. 



CHAPTER V 

BEN went from New York to Cambridge with Austen 
Lee, and took up his abode in the single room in 
Gray's Hall which had fallen to his lot. Of all the thou- 
sands of men in the university he knew only Austen well, 
and a half-dozen others slightly whom he. had met at 
Millhampton or whom he had played against on school 
teams. No other boy had come to Harvard from Lan- 
ville in many a long year. 

John Thorpe had sent him on his way with one word 
of advice: "Think well before you speak, and then 
don't speak if you can help it." That advice was nearly 
if not quite superfluous. Ben, as he grew older, had 
taken less and less interest in the small things of life, — 
petty discussions, small talk, criticisms, jealousies, and 
gossip. The men he met in college thought at first that he 
was morose and sullen, some thought that he was dull; 
his face had a surprisingly grave aspect for a boy of 
nineteen. As a matter of fact, Ben went slow ; he hated 
the thought of being fresh, of letting his ambitions be- 
come known, of seeking popularity. He was conscious 
of no methodical plan of conduct, he was playing no 
part, he was simply obeying his innermost nature. 

Hackett had told him of his own life at Harvard, of 
the mistakes that he had made and that Ben must not 
make. He had told him of the rich men and the poor 
men who would be his classmates, of athletics, of clubs- 
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of the college papers, of a hundred and one things that 
the university offered and of traps that he must avoid. 

He went to a meeting of candidates for the freshman 
football team and saw a multitude of boys many of whom 
were there because it was the thing to do and not because 
they had the slightest hope, or perhaps desire, of making 
the team. Their object, to meet their fellows, was laud- 
able enough, for a man who . remained unknown to the 
mass got nowhere. 

At the meeting he heard addresses by older men who 
demanded hard work, vigorous training, loyalty, and all 
that sort of thing, and was rather bored, for it seemed to 
Ben that any one who would not give his best without 
being implored to do so would be of little use. 

The next day practice began and almost at once there 
was a herding of the sheep away from the goats. Most 
of the boys came from schools about Boston, and the 
best of them were known to tKe coaches and their repu- 
tations gained them a place among the select. Ben was 
among the chosen few and day after day as order came 
out of chaos there was no question that he would retain 
his place. He was the best punter on the squad, by far 
the fastest runner, quick as a cat, and very strong, and 
perhaps more important than all those he had an intui- 
tive knowledge of how to play the game ; he stood out as 
a giant among pygmies. Francis Lee had spoken about 
him to the Varsity coach and that important person had 
his eye on him. In those days freshmen were permitted 
to play on Varsity teams and the Varsity lacked a first- 
class punter and was weak on the right side of the line. 
Ten days after college opened Ben was taken to the 
varsity squad and put on the second eleven. It was in 
the freshman world a momentous happening and the 
name Thorpe was on every freshman's lips. Upper class- 
men, having greater experience, wondered whether the 
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boy was as good as he seemed to be or whether, as so 
often happened, the infant prodigy would prove a flash 
in the pan. 

With Ben's prominence came popularity, — growing 
like a soap-bubble, Ben thought, and he would have none 
of it. All sorts of men he did not know spoke to him, 
not frankly but with their purpose perfectly clear: if 
he was to be a great man at Harvard they wanted to 
know him for what there might be in it for them. It 
was a sign of the politics that was being played in the 
class and that had, in fact, been played with an eye to 
the future even in school-days. Beneath the smooth sur- 
face of college life there was a struggle going on for 
prominence that would bring its reward in due course. 
Already there were cliques, founded for the most part 
on associations formed before the boys went to college. 
Groups from big schools were building fences, were 
employing every strategy to bring about the election of 
their members to clubs and societies and to offices in the 
class. Upper classmen were pulling wires for their 
freshmen friends and relatives. But all those individuals 
and factions knew that, given a reasonably pleasant per- 
sonality and some of the qualifications of a gentleman, 
athletic prominence counted more than family, pull, 
wealth, and everything else combined. 

Ben knew little of the internal workings of class poli- 
tics and cared less but his sudden popularity did not de- 
ceive him: he understood human nature well enough. 
Austen, with a brother in the senior class, with a fatfier 
who was a graduate, and coming from a school which 
contained only "gentlemen's sons," most of whom held 
social success to be the main goal of a college life, knew 
what was what, and he and Ben talked things over, as 
they were destined to talk things over for many a long 
day. 
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Austen was frank, he wanted to follow the path his 
father and brother had trod before him, but he would not 
sacrifice any of his self-respect to do it. Ben, with the 
smallest atom of sentiment, said that he would like to 
go along with Austen for the sake of their friendship 
but he 'd be damned if he 'd make up to anybody to do it ; 
he guessed they could get along all right even if things 
did n't work out that way. 

It was difficult for them to talk about that sort of 
thing and Austen jumped from it to another subject. 
"You're coming to room with me in Holworthy next 
year, you know," he said. 

There was no reason why he should have asked Ben 
to do that unless he wanted him simply for his own sake, 
and Ben knew it. Rooms in Holworthy were very prec- 
ious, they were the sole remaining glory of the Yard, the 
only glory which the Gold Coast had not dimmed. 

"Are you sure you want me?" Ben asked. "It's a 
long way off." 

Austen grinned. "Of course I 'm sure. I would n't 
have asked you if I was n't, and you 've got to come." 

^Don't worry, I '11 come quick enough," Ben said. 

That's the way to talk!" Austen exclaimed. "And 
now that that 's settled you 've got to do something else 
and you 've got to do it because I tell you to." 

"Yes, Popper," said Ben, meekly. "What is it?" 

"You 've got to dig yourself out of your shell and go 
see some people outside of college, in Boston and Brook- 
line and other similar pleasant places." 

Two or three times before Austen had asked Ben to 
call with him at houses where he promised that he would 
be welcome and each time Ben had given some excuse 
for not going. Now he looked at Austen sadly but with 
grim determination on his face. 

"Oh, yes, I know," Austen went on, "you 're a woman- 
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hater and a bashful little thing, and all that, but it's 
bunk, it 's just plain nonsense. You 're no different, 
really, from every other sane gent and you *11 miss a lot 
of fun and a lot of other things if you don't have some 
life outside of college. You Ve got to know people, the 
right sort of people, or you '11 never get anywhere and 
you might as well begin now. Beginning now means 
going to tea at the Grays' in Brookline Sunday after- 
noon. Mrs. Gray's a friend of Mother's, and Mother 
and I both promised you 'd go. She 's awfully pleasant." 

"I have n't the slightest doubt of it, and we 'd go there 
and say 'no thank you' to the tea and whatever there was 
to eat, and they 'd be bored to death trying to make me 
feel at home, and wonder where you found me and 
there 'd be a couple of pretty and brilliant girls who 'd 
do their damndest to make a fool of me. No thanks." 

"Why don't you like girls? They don't bite, and 
they 're lots of fun." 

"Just because for some reason or other they do bite 
me and I can't bite back. Why don't you like tomatoes ?" 
It was well known that Austen particularly disliked 
tomatoes. 

"What do you expect them to do ? — fall in love with 
you and throw their arms around your neck the minute 
they see you? Girls are a game, — that is, girls as a 
tribe are, until you get to be friends with them, some of 
them, — ^and they 're worth while, honestly they are. Or- 
dinarily fellows take to 'em like ducks to water, but 
perhaps in your case they 're an acquired taste. Come 
on, try it once. If you don't you '11 be sorry some of 
these days." 

"Why on earth should I be unhappy and make other 
people unhappy? They don't care a hang for me and 
I don't " 

"You ought to care a hang for them if you don't and 
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they 'U like you if you give them half a chance. You *11 
turn into a grouchy old hermit if you're not careful. 
Come on, be a sport." 

Eventually but very reluctantly Ben agreed to be a 
sport and he went to the Grays'. It was far from being 
the first time that Mrs. Gray had received freshmen in 
her house and she was expert in handling them. Austen 
had told her that Ben was the best fellow in the world, 
but that he hated girls and all that pertained to them 
and did n't like to go to parties or dances and such things. 
From Austen's description she rather expected to meet 
a conceited, eccentric youth and she imagined that Aus- 
ten's enthusiasm for him would be temporary and had 
been brought about by admiration for his physical prow- 
ess. Mrs. Lee's recommendation had not been definite 
enough to give her a clear idea of the boy. 

When she saw Ben and talked with him she was sur- 
prised and interested. She approached the subject of 
football warily and quickly gave it up, for it was quite 
apparent that Ben wanted no compliments, direct or 
indirect. She tried Lanville and found it better, and 
Millhampton and found it better still. 

Other people came and Ben found himself with a Mrs. 
Williams, a woman of thirty-two or three, with the 
glory of her youth still upon her. She was very beauti- 
ful, her figure was fine, and she was most becomingly 
dressed. She had never heard of Ben until that mo- 
ment and took it for granted that being at the Grays' he 
was like the usual Gray visitor. She approached Ben in 
the only way she knew how to approach any one, — pleas- 
antly and without pose. She happened to be the first 
woman whose beauty had ever appealed to Ben and 
she did nothing to lessen the impression it made on him. 

She understood that he was a stranger in a strange 
land, a very strange land for a country boy, and with 
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the kindness that was part and parcel of her she made 
his half-hour with her as pleasant as she knew how to 
make it She had lived always under the shadow of the 
university and had seen many generations of its students 
come and go and she knew well how to treat its children, 
old and young. She had always been very popular, she 
had always liked men and boys; she liked Ben, his re- 
serve that she thought was bashfulness, his seriousness, 
his face, and the great size of him ; and she resolved, in 
a more or less indefinite way, to remember him and, if 
opportunity offered, to see something of him. She had 
never lost her fondness for boys. 

"I wish you had n't come so soon," she said. **I have 
four small daughters and when they grow up I '11 need 
men like you to dance with them and be beaux generally. 
I hope you '11 come and see them sometime. They 're too 
dear for words. Will you come?" 

Of course he would go, and before Mrs. Williams de- 
parted she whispered to Mrs. Gray that she was quite in 
love with Ben, and a day or two later Mrs. Gray told 
her all about the curious boy. 

"He likes me, an)rway," Mrs. Williams said, rather 
proudly ; even a mother of four daughters may be proud 
of pleasing a nineteen-year-old woman-hater. 

Before Austen and Ben left, Mrs. Gray insisted that 
they should come to dinner, sometime, and immediately 
set about making that time definite. Austen ignored Ben 
and accepted for both of them an invitation to come on the 
following Sunday evening. When they were on their 
way home Austen said, "It was n't so bad, was it?" 

"No, it was n't, if it pleases you to have me admit it. 
They 're very nice." 

"Of course they are ; they 're as nice as they make 'em, 
and there are lots more like them." 

Austen was thinking that they were different from 
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Lanville people, but he said nothing about that, even if 
it was, perhaps, the reason Ben liked them and hadn't 
liked the others. Indeed, Ben could not have begun his 
adventures into polite society with families more likely 
to make them successful than the Grays and the Wil- 
liamses. Both husbands and wives were broad-minded, 
generous, and kindly, and they were untinged with that 
cold aloofness which is sometimes found in and about 
Boston. 

The day after he met the Grays and Mrs. Williams, 
Ben, at football practice, played against Lawrence 
Forbes, a senior, who in his heart knew himself to be 
one of the brightest jewels of Harvard's diadem; pride 
of family, of wealth, of position, and of self were his 
to the fullest. Conceit, bodily strength, a narrow point 
of view, and some keenness of mind were his heritage. 
He was larger than Ben and he had had football experi- 
ence and training Ben had never had, and in him Ben 
found the first man whom he could not handle easily on 
the football field. Forbes had no ax to grind, all his 
axes had been ground long since, and he had no use for 
the freshman upstart whom nobody knew, and he looked 
down on Ben disdainfully and superciliously. And all 
durmg that long afternoon Ben studied him, watched his 
tvtry move, watched his face, and said never a word. 
He avoided Forbes so far as one man playing against 
another can avoid physical and mental contact with him. 

But the next day Ben waded in like a wild beast. 
Grim determination was in his heart; cold cunning was 
in his brain ; he had made up his mind what manner of 
man was opposed to him and he had resolved to do or 
die that day. He employed every trick he knew, every 
ounce of his strength, the last grain of his stamina. 
When Forbes found the boy tearing in like a wildcat, 
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fighting like a demon, he smiled and struck, under cover, 
and struck again, and found that the boy knew that game 
too and before very long he found himself on the de- 
fensive, hardly able to hold his own, and then entirely 
unable. He was beaten down, smashed and battered, out- 
played, out-fought, out-gamed. 

Ben dressed in silence and at the training-table ate in 
silence. There was a hush over the room, for every 
man in it knew what had happened and wondered what 
it foretold. They cast quick glances at Ben and saw his 
impassive face and cold eyes. They thought that he was 
calm, almost indifferent; they did not know how hard his 
heart was beating and how his knees were trembling 
under the table. 

After dinner Ben went straight to his room to study, 
but it was no go, for the words of the printed page 
danced before his eyes. He tried to read, but he could 
not do that either and he went out into the Yard. He 
walked around Memorial Hall, to Holmes Field, and 
back to the Yard. He looked up at Austen's window in 
Holworthy, but it was dark and he went on to Gray's. 
Austen was sitting on the stairs waiting for him. 

"Hello," Ben said. His voice was husky; he tried to 
hide his great emotion. He unlocked the door and held 
it open and Austen went in and lighted the student's 
lamp on the desk. Then he turned to Ben. "Well, 
young feller," he said, grinning, "you 've had a pleasant 
afternoon, I understand." 

"Just an ordinary afternoon." Ben would make no 
confession then. 

"Maybe, but everybody 's talking about it. They say 
you pretty nearly killed old Forbsie. You don't mind if 
I 'm proud to know you, do you?" 

Austen's good humor would not down. He was the 
one man to whom Ben could talk, and his companionship 
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was what the other needed. Ben was a boy fighting alone 
in a big world with only Austen to whom he could bare 
his heart. 

Austen smiled on. "All the freshmen are betting that 
you '11 make the varsity, but they can't find any takers," 
he said. 

"Forbes knows more football than I do," Ben said. 

"Why should n't he. Think what he 's been through ! 
How much did he teach you?" 

Ben sank into his Morris chair, stretching his legs out 
before him and his arms over his head. The nervous 
tension had snapped, his breath went out of him in a 
great sigh. "He 's yellow," he said, "yellow as a bright 
yellow dog." 

"There 's been talk about it before," Austen said, "but 
it 's been hard to prove." 

"It 's a great life," Ben said. "You and I and all the 
rest of us came here to get an education out of books and 
otherwise, and instead of that the only important thing 
is beating some other fellow to a job on a football team 
and then making a holiday for the Great American Public, 
the way the gladiators used to do for the Dagfoes." 

The boys talked on until bedtime, discussing life most 
seriously, but always in their minds was the knowledge 
that the important thing was the battle that had been 
fought that afternoon. 

The next day Ben was put on the varsity, on the other 
side of the line from Forbes, and there he stayed, and his 
battle with Lawrence Forbes was ended, temporarily. 

On Sunday Ben and Austen went to the Grays' to 
dinner. Mr. Gray's enthusiasm for all things pertain- 
ing to Harvard had not decreased since his undergradu- 
ate days, and he was as keen now as then on victories 
in sports and the social and academic affairs of the uni- 
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versity; his loyalty had kept all the warp in his perspec- 
tive, the Yale game was still a momentous event, not 
simply the apex of a boys' pastime. 

He let his enthusiasm run away with him a little and 
made something of a hero of Ben, which was the last 
thing Ben wanted, especially before the two young ladies 
who rounded out the party. No two girls could have 
formed a greater contrast. Edith Graves was dark, 
short, plump, and merry; she talked rapidly and con- 
tinuously, her adjectives were extravagant, her exag- 
gerations were great, she was enthusiastic about every- 
thing, was lavish with praise, and she f oimd in Ben and 
his football success a subject which was much to her 
liking. She was a flighty, sweet little hypocrite. Ben 
was in no frame of mind to listen to her broad compli- 
ments and sickening hyperbole and she disgusted him to 
the point of moroseness. 

Clara Wilson, on the other hand, was tall, thin, and 
blonde ; she had few enthusiasms, her manner was tinged 
with iciness, her heart was cold; she had never been in 
love, she had never thought of it. She had never even 
had a hero, either in real life or in literature. Of course 
sensible eighteen-year-old girls seldom fall in love seri- 
ously ; at most they dream of it and have beaux and play 
with romance, knowing all the time, deep inside them, 
that the time for real love is a long way oflf. 

But Clara was seemingly devoid of sentiment, though 
she herself insisted to her bosom friends that it was 
simply sentimentality which she lacked. She was a high- 
minded and honest girl and in after years the great re- 
gret of her life was to her that no man had ever been 
able to rouse the slightest trace of love in her. 

That fi!rst .evening with Ben she understood 'well 
enough that Edith's insincere attempts to make a hero 
of him annoyed him greatly and that, while he under- 
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stood her exaggerations well enough, he had no ability 
to treat them lightly and laugh at them. Clara did her 
best to counteract the trouble Edith was causing, but 
she had little success ; she had no idea what sort of boy 
she was dealing with or that Ben's embarrassed silence 
was caused no more by the incidents of the moment than 
by his antipathy to her sex in general. 

Mrs. Gray was willing enough to leave the talk to the 
young people, and it was not until dinner was nearly 
over that she realized that things were not going very 
well. Then she took a hand and led the conversation 
into safe channels, ably assisted by Austen, who in spite 
of all he could do had seen his plans for Ben's reforma- 
tion go wrong. Even Mr. Gray curbed some of his ten- 
dency to magnify the importance of football and helped 
in the good work. 

. But the day could not be saved, things had gone too 
far for that. Ben's hide was never intended to resist 
such attacks ; Edith's hypocrisy flicked it raw and Clara's 
sharp-pointed words, words sharper than she meant them 
to be, pierced it and reached tender spots underneath it. 

The girls themselves were not entirely without inward 
qualms. They knew that there was competition among 
debutantes just as there was among college boys, even 
if the prizes were less tangible. They were very sure 
that Ben and Austen would be important men before 
many months had passed and they would have liked 
nothing better than to have their friendship and good 
will. But they must make the men come to them ; they 
could not throw themselves at the men, — ^that was a fun- 
damental law. 

That evening Edith thought that she was doing well ; 
Qara knew that things were going badly and she re- 
solved to correct the error. Cold and unsentimental as 
she was herself, she resented that attitude in another, 
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toward her. As the evening wore on and Ben's complete 
indifference to her became apparent and her attempts to 
tease him into action failed, she made up her mind to 
change all that. She was clever and had confidence in 
her ability to interest a particular man when she cared 
enough to do it and this great boy offered her a sport 
which in those days she reveled in — the stirring up of 
sentiment which she had no power or wish to recipro- 
cate. The masses did not interest her, an individual 
sometimes did. 

There were no such subtleties about Ben. The eve- 
ning was sufficient unto itself. He had but one desire, — 
to get away from it, out into the cool night air, and go 
home. On the car back to Cambridge Austen did nearly 
all the talking and he tried to make the best of what he 
knew was a bad situation. He laughed at Edith Graves 
and said that she was an amusing, silly little thing, but 
was awfully young and would get over it; he said that 
Clara Wilson's high-and-mighty bearing was only a man- 
nerism and did n't mean anything, it would n't be noticed 
when one really knew her. All that was pretty near the 
truth, but Ben only grunted; he was through with that 
sort of business for ever and ever. When Austen left 
him at the corner of Gray's and went up the Yard to 
Holworthy he knew that old Ben was in his shell tighter 
than ever. 

In the days that followed Ben would listen to no sug- 
gestion of further adventures in the land of girls, and 
his excuse was good enough: football and studies took 
all his time. The best he would do for Austen was to 
say, "Wait till we break training," and Austen knew 
that even that was simply dodging the issue, that there 
would be other excuses after training was over. 

Austen made the freshman eleven, at end, and was 
tnore than content. His team won its big games, which 
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filled Austen's heart to overflowing with joy. The next 
thing was to play next to Ben on the Varsity in the years 
to come. 

John Thorpe came to New Haven for the big game and 
saw Harvard beaten back slowly but surely by the Blue 
horde till one touch-down was scored and the game won ; 
he saw his boy fight on till he was the only one left of 
the eleven boys who had started the game for the Crim- 
son. He knew nothing of football and saw only the 
spectacular side of it, his boy punting after Wells went 
out of the game, the twisting and turning of the backs 
going around the ends, the wearing down of Harvard's 
defense which substitutes could not stem. He did not 
see that as the game went on the Blue's gains were made 
almost entirely through the left side of the Crimson's line, 
where Forbes was ; he knew nothing of the struggle that 
was going on between Ben and his opponent in the line, 
but he knew that that opponent left the game and that 
Ben stayed in it. He saw his boy battered and bruised, 
his face covered with blood, his jersey torn, and finally 
he saw the Blue celebrate. 

Afterward Ben said, ''They were better than we were, 
that 's all, Dad." They let it go at that, but John Thorpe 
knew that the boy was filled with anguish. But he was 
unhurt physically and that was something. The boys 
John Thorpe met sang Ben's praises ; he had been pretty 
nearly the only bright spot in Harvard's defeat, and that, 
too, was consolation and something of which to be 
proud. 

During the late autumn the newspapers had little to 
write about except football, in the sporting line, and ac- 
cordingly they gave much space to it. Ben's youth and 
his sudden rise to prominence and his unquestionably 
great future caused the limelight to fall on him. Coming 
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from near New York, he was accorded a great deal of 
space by the New York papers. 

A gentleman, Mr. Archibald Rossiter, well beyond 
middle age, dropped into his club on Fifth Avenue one 
afternoon, picked up a magazine that happened to be at 
hand, and glanced at the illustrations. Mr. Rossiter's 
clothes, his manners, his mannerisms, and his club were 
all evidence of his high place in society. His rather 
casual interest in the pictures quite unexpectedly became 
a concentrated examination of the portrait of Benjamin 
Thorpe, of whom he had read much and heard some talk. 
The printed portrait was a rather good one and the 
gentleman's interest became very keen. He noted the 
name and the date of the magazine and, leaving the club, 
purchased a copy, went home and searched for several 
photographs. These found, he compared them with the 
magazine picture. He promptly wrote to a friend at 
Cambridge, asking for all information available per- 
taining to Benjamin Thorpe. Receiving the reply that, 
among other things, he was the son of John and Martha 
(Coles) Thorpe, he was satisfied that he had stumbled 
upon a curious coincidence and nothing more. A later 
glance at the picture, however, caused him to look up the 
Thorpes and he f oimd that they had had no children. He 
then took the bull by the horns, — ^went to Cambridge, 
and called upon the boy himself. 

The gentleman beyond middle age chose to be straight- 
forward and explained to the boy the purpose of his 
visit. Ben was equally frank. His father, whoever he 
was, was unknown ; his mother lost, and better so. He 
did not even know by what name she had called herself ; 
her name and his had been changed often as circum- 
stances required. He thought it quite possible that the 
woman he had known as his grandmother was so in 
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name only, for convenience. It would be well to let 
matters rest as they were. 

Regretfully the visitor went his way. His consola- 
tion was that if the boy, by a miracle, should be as it 
seemed possible he might be, he would do honor to the 
family. The gentleman was a judge of men. 

But Ben Thorpe would not leave his mind and he 
called to see John Thorpe at his office, only to discover 
that he was at home, ill. He went at once to Lanville 
to talk to John Thorpe, if that were possible. Instead 
of John Thorpe living, he found Ben, and John Thorpe 
dead. 

He went his way and later on discovered, through his 
lawyer, that Benjamin Thorpe, adopted son of John and 
Martha Coles Thorpe, was the bastard son of Elizabeth 
Bassett and that she had stated that she did not know 
who his father was. 

With the last trace of Elizabeth Bassett lost years 
before, Archibald Rossiter gave up. 

John Thorpe had been gone from Cambridge less than 
a week when Ben received a letter from Mrs. Thorpe 
saying that his father was not well, and it was followed 
by a telegram telling Ben that he was seriously ill and 
that Ben should come at once. He reached home early 
the next morning but even so he was too late, for John 
Thorpe had died of pneumonia at midnight. 

It was a cold, dreary, rainy day and he was alone 
with Martha Thorpe, who whispered in the house of sad- 
ness. There were, always, tears on the woman's cold, 
hard face, — ^tears that seemed to Ben artificial and con- 
ventional, tears that flowed too copiously. He sought 
seclusion to hide his great grief. Hackett came and sat 
with him and took him out of doors over the hills in the 
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pouring rain, bringing some consolation to the boy and 
a little relief to his overwhelming sorrow. 

The days that followed brought flowers in profusion 
and words of sympathy that Ben could not resent, but 
that seemed futile; they served only to accentuate his 
sorrow, to add to the numbing solemnity of the house. 
Hackett alone brought solace. 

John Thorpe was dead, a father gone, a father child- 
less till Ben had come that afternoon on the Hudson. 
John Thorpe was gone, and Ben was alone in the world, 
bereft of a love that had been more to him than all the 
world besides. 

The burial was in the sunshine in the cemetery in 
Lanville, and then Ben was alone with his foster-mother. 
There followed a harsh, unsympathetic dinner for the 
woman and the boy, alone. 

'Tfou are going to live with your sister in Chicago?" 
he asked. 

"Yes. What will you do?" She knew well enough 
that she and Ben would separate. 

"I shall do well enough at college." He ignored vaca- 
tions and the years after college. 

**He was very good to jrou." 

**Yes, and to you, and you to me." Ben made a small 
concession to the woman for the sake of the burden 
that had been placed on her. 

*1 did not mean that," she said. 

**You mean the money he has left me?* Ben knew 
that the woman was piqued that John Thorpe had left 
Ben's money in trust for him and out of her control. 
As she had had no influence over the boy, now she had 
no power over him. She would have liked to have some 
authority over him. 

'^es« thirty thousand dollars," she said, as though 
it were too great a sum for him to have, almost as 
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though her husband had made a great mistake in leaving 
Ben a third of his property. 

"Even the interest is more than I need to finish col- 
lege. Will you take some of it?" 

"No ! We must do as he wished." Hers was a sanc- 
timonious voice. 

Ben said nothing more of the money. 

The next day they parted, forever. Before the winter 
was passed she, too, was dead, and over sixty thousand 
dollars came to Ben, the adopted son, under the terms of 
John Thorpe's will. His guardians were Hackett and 
an officer of the Lanville Trust Company, and Ben's 
money was to remain in their care until he was of age. 
He cared little fo:^ what was great wealth for a boy in 
college. 

Ben went back to Cambridge like one in a dream. His 
heart was near to breaking. He was alone in the world, 
not a soul was bound to him by any tie of blood ; he had 
no home, his father was gone, he had no one for whom 
to work, no one cared whether he did well or poorly. 
The love for his father which had pervaded his every 
hour, governed his every act and word, was left desolate. 
Only Hackett, whom he left behind, and Austen to whom 
he was going were his friends ; only they mattered, only 
with them would he find an atom of consolation. 

Austen met him when he reached Cambridge and even 
he, who knew how great was Ben's grief, was shocked 
at his friend's face and demeanor. Ben seemed years 
older than when he had gone away, his eyes had despair 
and hopelessness in them, he spoke hardly at all. Austen, 
his perception keen and his sympathy great, understood 
Ben's need and took charge of him. Words were un- 
necessary, the boy craved only the other's presence. 
They studied together, walked together, ate side by side; 
for two weeks they were hardly separated for a moment 
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cxcq)t to sleep, and it seemed to Austen that Ben was 
sinking deeper and deeper toward melancholia. He 
could not study, it was impossible for him to concentrate 
upon the work at hand, he was restless and nervous, his 
appetite disappeared. Austen was worried, something 
must be done for Ben, but what to do he did not know. 

The Qiristmas holidays were only two weeks away 
and Austen insisted that Ben should spend them with 
him in Alden. 

*T canV' Ben said, "I — I can't go and spoil your fun, 
I 'd cast a pall over your whole family. I 'm in no shape 
to go an)rwhere : I don't want to see any one and I 'm 
dead sure no one wants to see me." 

"Nonsense 1 It will be the best thing in the world 
for you ; you won't have to do a blessed thing you don't 
want to ; the change will be good for you. What will you 
do if you don't come?" 

"Stay here. I '11 be better alone." 

The argument lapsed, to be taken up again, but not 
before luck came to Austen's aid. 



CHAPTER VI 

IT rained in torrents one afternoon and Austen sug- 
gested that they get their exercise in the gymnasium. 
On their way to the showers afterward they came upon 
Jim Conley giving a pupil a boxing-lesson and they 
stopped to watch them. Conley was skilful and active 
for a man well beyond youth. He blocked the wild 
swings of his pupil and tapped him lightly with the tip 
of his glove; he called off hostilities at odd moments to 
give explanations. The lesson ended and Conley turned 
to Ben and Austen. He recognized Ben and grinned, 
looked him up and down, and laid an admiring hand on 
his arm and shoulder. 

"Some heavy-weight you'd make, Mr. Thorpe," he 
said, and then he added, "Have you ever boxed?" 

Ben shook his head and picked up a glove. 

'Take him on, Conley," Austen said, "and give him 
a good licking." 

For the first time in weeks a smile came on Ben's 
lips; it was only the suspicion of a grim smile, but it 
was something. 

"What d'you say, Mr. Thorpe? Would you like to 
try it ?" Conley asked. 

Ben nodded. He slipped on the big gloves and Austen 

tied them for him and he faced Conley. The old light 

had come back in his eyes, the old animation on his 

face, and Austen saw it. "Knock the tar but of him, 

Jim," he said. 

03 
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Ben's hands went up and instinctively he assumed a 
crouching attitude, covering up as he had done away 
back in his days on the New York streets. Conley 
feinted and then sent a light blow toward Ben's face; 
Ben ducked and struck, Conley stepped back out of the 
way. He was watching Ben. They toyed at the game 
for a minute or two, Conley taking the defensive. Then 
he saw an opening and landed hard on Ben's chin. 

"That's the stuff! Do it again." The blow roused 
Ben, it gave him a very pleasant sensation. He went at 
Conley, and some of the fighting spirit of his pugilistic 
days came back to the teacher. He stood his ground 
and let his fists fly. Within another minute they were 
at it shovel and tongs. 

"Cut the science! Hit me!" Ben cried, and Conley 
rained ineffective blows on Ben's head and body; the 
big pillowy gloves could not hurt him. 

Ben went after Conley, forcing the fighting, forcing 
the instructor back and back and round and round, land- 
ing blows that by the mere weight behind them nearly 
lifted the older man from his feet. 

"Enough !" Conley cried finally, grinning. "I '11 be no 
punching-bag for no wildcat," he said. There was ad- 
miration in his face, he knew a fighter when he saw one. 

"It 's a good game, and good exercise," Ben said. He 
turned to Austen and saw that a half-dozen men had 
gathered behind him, Lawrence Forbes among them, 
and there was a sneer on Forbes's face. Ben held out 
the gloves to Austen to be untied and as he did so he 
heard Forbes say : 

"The street-fighting type." 

Ben wheeled toward him, every muscle in his body 
quivering with rage and his eyes flashing, but Forbes had 
spoken as he walked away and he did not see Ben. 

"The yellow curl'* Ben's words were intended onty; 
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for Austen's ears, but Ben was in no mood to moder- 
ate his voice. Two other men had heard what he said. 
Ben's anger cooled quickly; he realized that the words 
Forbes had used meant no more than that Ben possessed 
no knowledge of scientific boxing. Forbes knew nothing 
of Ben's early life, he could not have had that in mind 
when he spoke. But there had been a sneer in his 
words, as there had been on his face, and Ben had no 
use for him. He had ignored Forbes, he had never 
spoken to him voluntarily during the football season. 
He did not like what Forbes represented, he did not like 
the man, — ^he who fancied himself so mightily and who 
was a snob, and who was yellow. 

The five minutes of fighting — it was not boxing — ^the 
joy of battle, the thrill of giving and receiving hard 
blows had for a moment made Ben forget his misery, 
and Austen saw it. The look, not of a beaten dog but 
of a dying dog, that had been in Ben's eyes vanished and 
the old expression of courage, of the joy of combat came 
back. It was the first ray of sunshine Austen had seen 
since Ben's return. 

And luck was with Austen in his task. That evening 
they met Charley Morse, a merry boy who had been 
guard on the football team. He greeted Ben jovially 
and went to Ben's room with them, **for just a minute," 
and then Austen told him that Ben had made Jim Conley 
cry for mercy. 

*'Why don't you take a fellow your size?" Charley ex- 
claimed. "What do you want to pick on a poor old 
wreck like Jim for?" Then he asked Ben if he knew 
anything of boxing. Ben said that he did not know a 
blessed thing about it and Austen volunteered the infor- 
mation that he did n't have to. 

"Why doesn't he have to?" Charley said, laughing. 
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"A slugger doesn't stand a chance on earth against a 
scientific man,— one like me, for instance." 

"Don't be too sure of that, Chas. He 's a bear." 

Morse looked the two boys over carefully. ''What 
are you kids trjring to do? — ^pick a scrap with me?" he 
demanded. 

"I suppose it would be lis majesti to punch your royal 
face," Austen said, "especially for a freshman." 

Charley knew something of boxing and liked it and 
he liked Ben and Austen. "Come on and try it," he 
said. "What do you say, son? Want to don the gloves 
with a master and get your precious block knocked off ?" 

"Sure I do," Ben said. "Do you mean it?" 

"Certainly I do. How about to-morrow afternoon 
about four o'clock, down at my place?" 

"We'll be there," Austen said, enthusiastically. Ben 
was grinning. 

"Right I And I give you fair warning, if you treat 
me rough I '11 beat you over the head with a club." 

Charley Morse was large, strong, and active; he was 
not as tall as Ben and his reach was not as great, but 
he knew something about boxing and it would have taken 
a pile-driver to hurt him. Compared with him Jim Con- 
ley was certainly a doddering old wreck. Morse, like 
Ben, was in fine physical condition and they settled down 
to a good thumping-match, with no intermission for 
twenty minutes. Ben grinned through it all, finding 
enormous joy in sending home the big, soft gloves to 
Charley's head or body, and almost as much in walking 
into one of them himself. They jarred him, sometimes, 
but it was a most pleasant sensation. 

A group gathered about them, applauding, comment- 
ing, and criticizing good-naturedly. Forbes, fresh from 
a game of squash, was there when they finished. He 
chose to be pleasant, on Charley's accoimt. 
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"Which one is giving the lesson?" he asked. 

'The kid licked the old man," some one said. 

"Draw's the fair decision," another said. And then 
a third, who knew a thing or two, who disliked Forbes, 
and who liked to start something, said, "Put on the 
gloves with Thorpe, Larry, and see who gets the lesson." 

That suggestion was the match which started the con- 
flagration. Forbes tried to ignore the remark, but a 
chorus made that impossible. Some one said he was 
afraid and there was sport afoot. Forbes tried to laugh 
it off, and nearly if not quite succeeded. 

Nothing came of it, then, nor the next afternoon when 
the whole thing was repeated, but on a third it became 
more serious. The goads were numerous and sharp- 
pointed ; there was deviltry on tap and fun to be had. 

No one really knew how the thing was finally brought 
about, step by step. No one had been serious about it 
in the beginning, there was nothing serious about it 
until almost the very end. It was nothing more than a 
lark, a child of the inventive minds and high spirits of 
undergraduates. Ben was ignored at the beginning, all 
the talk was directed at Forbes and he tried to belittle 
the whole thing with flippant comment. His humor was 
strained and the others were quick to see it. He tried 
to dodge the issue by depreciating Ben's and Charley's 
skill, and by sajring that neither of them was worthy 
to stand up with him. The others jumped at that and 
told him he was a bluff. 

On the surface it was banter; underneath a current 
of bad blood began to run. Some of them knew what 
had happened on the football field; others were simply 
irresponsible and keen for a little excitement. 

"Thorpe thinks you *re yellow.*' The speaker was the 
one to whom the idea had come originally and he was 
one of the men who had heard Ben call Forbes a yellow 
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cur in the gymnasium. The word "yellow" caused Ben 
to glance sharply at the speaker and every one saw the 
glance. His eyes met Ben's and from that minute there 
was no retreat for Forbes. Ben turned and followed 
Morse to his room, to dress. 

A minute later two men came into the room. 

"It 's all arranged/' they said. "Heavy-weight cham- 
pionship of the university, Marquis of Gooseberry Rules, 
day after to-morrow, diamond belt to the winner." 

"Nothing doing," Ben said. 

'Why not?" 

1 'm not interested, that 's all." 

The messengers were in a hurry, apparently. "You 
make him behave, Charley," they said. "He 's your in- 
fant prodigy with the gloves." 

"He '11 be there ; I '11 be one of his seconds," Morse 
answered. 

"You can all cut out your joshing," Ben said. "I 'm 
not going to make a show of myself to amuse a lot of 
you bums, especially with Forbes. If you want to see 
a prize-fight you know where to go." 

"G'wan, kid, be a sport I" They were in the doorway 
and still in a hurry. "It 's up to you, Charley, we '11 
leave it to you." They went their way, closing the door 
behind them. 

"What are they trying to do, — ^make a fool of me?" 
Ben asked. 

"They 're keen for a bit of fun, that *s all. You and 
Forbes will be unmercifully joshed." 

"A lot of your precious friends, down round this part 
of town, would do an)rthing for a bit of excitement, and 
a freshman is always ripe for picking. I 'm not going 
to have an3rthing to do with it." 

"Afraid of Forbes?" 

Ben glanced up quickly from the shoes he was tying. 
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"Maybe — and maybe not — ^but I 'm not going to play 
the game he and his friends want me to play. I don't 
care much for his kind." 

"They 're harmless," Charley said. **It 's a type that 
makes the university what it is, all-embracing. They 
form a fine contrast with pure democracy, make us ap- 
preciate it." 

"They 're a damn-poor bunch," Ben said, a little an- 
grily, "and I 'm not going to mix with 'em any way at 
all." 

"Oh, well, it '11 blow over. They can't make you do 
it if you don't want to ; and, besides, you can have your 
own friends there, you know." Morse mixed things 
up a little. 

"Nothing doing." 

Ben meant nothing doing. Those upper classmen, a 
sporty, self-satisfied lot of egotists, had no other thought 
than that of amusing themselves at his expense. Noth- 
ing would please them more than to make game of a 
freshman from nowhere who had shot up into promi- 
nence and outshone one of their own cherished stars. 

Austen came into the room and said that some one had 
told Forbes that Ben had said he was yellow. 

"Who was it?" Ben asked. 

"I don't know. Bill Wells told me and he said Forbes 
was quite indignant, almost annoyed that you should 
have had the temerity to say that. Anyway, he 's look- 
ing down on you as though you were a worm." 

"Let him look. I 'm not going to fall for him." 

When Ben was walking back to the Yard the absurd- 
ity of the whole thing flashed over him. It was all 
nothing but talk, the chatter of an idle moment that he 
had taken seriously while he was in the snob atmos- 
phere. Austen laughed and thought that it was no more 
than that, and he laughed, too, because the thrill of Ben's 
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scraps with Charley Morse and the thought of a scrap 
with the man he hated had for an hour taken Ben's mind 
off his sorrow. And when, after dinner that night, Ben 
sat at his desk working hard with his old concentration, 
Austen, watching from the window-seat, was happy. 

The news that Thorpe was to mix it with Forbes 
spread like wild-fire. The absurdity, in the mouths of 
the students, became a fact and was embellished and 
took on color. A notice or two in glittering terms was 
posted where it would do the most good, or harm ; there 
was much talk and most of it was good-natured, but the 
few who knew what was what were serious about it and 
said it would n't do. Some of the older, wiser men asked 
what the game was, anyway, what was the use of it. 
They said it was absurd, but they simply added fuel to 
the flame. 

To the mass it was a lark, something to talk about, 
an affair that might become an event, a thing that hap- 
pened once in a lifetime, never to be forgotten. Of 
course it might be tame, nothing more than a peaceful 
bout with pillows, with no harm done, — in which case 
the thing to do was to dress it up, make a burlesque of 
it, and if it turned out to be something more than tame 
there 'd be no harm done. 

All during the day Ben denied, to man after man, that 
there was an)rthing in it; it was just a josh. But his 
denials were not accepted. Every one said it was really 
coming off; they thought that perhaps Ben just wanted 
to keep the crowd down. 

Some fool had handbills struck off announcing the go, 
with weights, heights, ages, seconds, et cetera, and men- 
tioned the diamond belt. Charley Morse and Austen Lee 
were given as Ben's seconds, Jim Conley was to referee, 
the bout was to go ten rounds to a decision; and the 
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strong grip of the undergraduates closed on Ben. He 
protested to Charley Morse and Charley said it was just 
one of those things that happen and could n't be helped. 
Maybe it was all wrong, but the facts were plain enough, 
Ben was facing a condition not a theory. 

"Did you call Forbes yellow?" he asked. 

Ben nodded. 

"Did you say it out loud?*' 

"I said it to Austen, in my room, with the door shut." 

"And I did not repeat it, naturally," Austen said. 

"Of course you didn't. Somebody guessed at it, — ^to 
help things along." 

"They say that you said it in the g3mi the day you 
boxed with Conley," Morse said. 

"Did I? I don't remember. I remember Forbes said 
I was a street fighter and I may have lost my temper. 
I came from the streets originally, you know, Charley; 
perhaps that 's why I don't care much for Forbes's t)rpe." 

"Don't you think you 'd better see it through?" Morse 
said. 

"If Forbes wants to fight I '11 fight him, though it 
seems a childish thing to do. I '11 fight him alone, in his 
room or in the cellar, wherever he likes, but I *m not 
going to do it to amuse the whole college." 

"There 's no way out now, Ben, that I can see. What 
started as a joke picked up something serious along the 
way." 

"Tell 'em all to go to hell, with my compliments.*' 

But it was not to be. Later on Ben tried to make 
Austen see it his way, but Austen was curiously silent 
and finally Ben put the question to him, point-blank. 

"Do you want me to do it?" 

"I don't want you to — ^but haven't you got to, old 
man?" 

Ben's lips twisted themselves into a queer shape that 
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was not a smile. He picked up a bit of paper from his 
desk and folded it over and over. From out of the far- 
distant past there came a vision of another boy who had 
been yellow, another mucker; of a fight; of his enemy 
lying on the ground at his feet; of the cold water in 
the horse-trough. It had been a job that needed doing. 
And the day had come again. 

"All right, son, s'pose we call it a date," he said. 

And again the news spread like wild-fire. 

Forbes dared not quit. Perhaps he had some thought 
of revenge. 

The great room was jammed full and there was a 
crowd outside. Ropes had been rigged up in a makeshift 
fashion and the space inside was clear. The handbills 
had spoken truer than they knew; the idea had been 
good, a humdinger. 

"Ladies and gentlemen, let me introduce Battling 
Forbes — " Cheers drowned the rest of the announce- 
ment, which was something about Forbes's prowess and 
previous victories, his weight, and so on. *'And on the 
other mit Kid Thorpe." Again shouting stopped the 
announcer, who thought he was being funny. Somehow 
the fun didn't get across, somehow the shouting was 
just noise and fell flat. 

"It 's no joke this. Look at Thorpe," some one whis- 
pered to his neighbor. 

Ben's face was grim. He stood beside the ropes, hat- 
ing the shouts and the talk he heard and hating the man 
across the ring; the devil had Ben's soul in his grip, 
anger was in his heart. The thing had to be done and 
it should be done right ; he had no fear of the man across 
the way. 

Jim Conley was there in the ring and was introduced. 
There was a whistle instead of a bell and it was blown 
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as an example; the timekeeper held his watch in his 
hand ; Charley Morse and Austen were beside Ben with 
a bucket of water, towels, and a sponge. Charley put 
Ben's gloves on ; they were not as large as the ones Ben 
was used to. 

"Shake hands! shake hands!" The cry was taken 
up and repeated and then there was silence. 

"They'll shake hands after the last round," the an- 
nouncer said. For once he had his wits about him. 

Ben was facing Forbes, waiting. His left arm was 
straight out before him, his right hand at his waist. The 
crouch came instinctively, the crouch that had been bom 
in him, his natural fighting pose, the crouch that Had 
been his in every battle back in the days when he had 
fought on the streets. 

He waited, to see what Forbes would do. 

Forbes came straight at him, grinning. He was very 
big, was Forbes; he weighed forty pounds more than 
Ben and exceeded Ben's six feet by more than three 
inches. 

Forbes's grin was a sneer, and it came closer and 
closer. He feinted, struck, and ^struck again, and then 
rushed; and Ben met him, not ivith his right but with 
his stiff left on the eye. The jffow told, Forbes backed 
away, and Ben waited. 

Forbes came on again, sMwly and carefully, and a 
minute, two minutes passed^ with no harm done, blows 
given and taken doing no hsEnn. 

Then came the rush. Forbes's gloves rained blows on 
Ben, on his arms and body aiid head, blows that did not 
hurt. Let him try that game if he liked and wear 
himself out. Forbes needed no defense against Ben and 
his arms swung wildly. Ben dodged and ducked and re- 
treated before the onslaught round and round the ring. 

And then suddenly from nowhere came paralysis, al- 
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most darkness, dim, dancing lights, a muffled roar, a sea 
of gray faces, a horrible yellow before him, coming 
closer, and a piercing sound — ^the whistle. Forbes had 
landed with all his strength and weight fair and true just 
above Ben's belt. 

Cold water on his face, the air from waved towels, 
arms worked up and down cleared his brain a little, 
brought back his breath. He went back, weak but 
knowing what he was doing. The face before him was 
a bit hazy, it moved round and round in a circle. Ben 
was tired, he would have given a lot to lie down and 
close his eyes and rest, but he knew he couldn't do 
that. He remembered another time when he had been 
hurt, when another face danced about before him and 
blows fell on his arms and shoulders. He had weathered 
that storm and he could weather this one; it was the 
same story all over again. He had waited before, kept 
away from the other until the other wore himself out. 
He would do that again. 

He heard a din all about him, a weird jumble of 
sounds punctuated now and then by a definite voice. 
Some one said, "Stop them, it 's gone far enough" ; an- 
other that the kid would be killed ; a third that the fun 
had gone out of it and some one would have to pay 
through the nose if it went on. Ben knew that it would 
have to go on. 

He lasted the round out, watching carefully, keeping 
clear and waiting. 

Another rest and he was strong again and met his 
man on nearly even terms. He tried for Forbes's head, 
but it was far away and the few blows he sent home fell 
weakly and did no harm. Forbes forced the fighting, 
was always the aggressor. He was sure the boy could n't 
last: he had had him groggy once and the end of tiie 
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round had saved him; he could do it again and he went 
at it. 

In the fourth round Forbes began to worry. His size 
and his science were not bringing their reward quickly 
enough; Thorpe seemed to be growing stronger rather 
than weaker, and he was coming forward to meet his 
rushes instead of giving way before them. Forbes's 
blows seemed to do no harm, and Thorpe was landing 
on him. 

The fifth round saw the turning of the tide. Ben gave 
no ground but forced the fighting; he ignored Forbes's 
head and rained blows on his body. Those blows did 
not hurt much, but they slowed Forbes down, they took 
his wind, they made it difficult for him to strike. 

The kid came at him like a tiger in the sixth, and 
played a tattoo on his ribs and stomach. And he could 
not hit the boy who fought after the manner of muckers 
in the street, his head was back of his left arm, he who 
had no science had the instinct of scientific defense, he 
crouched and Forbes's blows went past him or glanced 
off his shoulders and arms. The mucker was quick as 
a cat too, his gloves traveled like lightning, he stepped 
from side to side like a master. 

Half-way through the seventh Ben's fist shot up from 
right to left and landed fair on Forbes's elbow and 
Forbes's arm dropped to his side, numb and powerless, 
and then Ben's gloves fell on Forbes's ribs and stomach 
so regularly that Forbes could tell when they were com- 
ing, — one-two, one-two, one-two, like the ticks of a clock. 

All thought of victory had fled; Forbes would be con- 
tent if he could stay on his feet till the end. His strength 
was gone, he could hardly move, his body was dead, but 
his mind was active. He wanted to quit, but he dared 
not quit; his fear of the disgrace of quitting to a man 
who had called him yellow was greater than his fear 
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of the thrashing that he was getting. There were only 
three rounds more. Afterward he could say that he had 
purposely not knocked out Thorpe. If he could last 
through three more rounds he could tell some story, 
afterward, that would do. 

Ben came up for the eighth round stronger and fresher 
than he had been at the beginning. There was a wild 
beast in Ben and it had him in its clutches. From the 
third round on he had fought on the straight lines of 
his plan. No mere victory would satisfy him, nothing 
would satisfy him but to annihilate his enemy, the vain, 
snobbish egotist. In annihilating him he would show his 
whole tribe what he thought of them. 

The man was a quitter, yellow to the core; he was 
afraid to quit and the fear of quitting, what it would 
mean to quit, kept him on his feet. A brave man, a 
white man, would have admitted defeat and begged for 
mercy with a smile on his face and his hand outstretched ; 
a brave man could have afforded to quit when he was 
beaten. But Forbes had to stand up to the bitter end. 

Such was Ben's reasoning and he had no mercy in 
his heart: the house of Forbes should come crashing 
down in ruins. He went at his work with devilish 
cruelty. Forbes's arms hung almost limp, he had scant 
strength to raise them to ward off the torrent of blows 
that Ben rained on his body, — ^his poor, battered, bruised 
body. His defense, what there was of it, was low and 
weak, nearly useless, and Ben knew it and took full toll 
of it. 

Ben was strong, there was not a pain or an ache in 
him, he was cool and calm and methodical. The glory 
of victory, the thrill of success, the animal joy of com- 
bat held full sway over him. He knew no mercy, he 
was a brute, when the eighth round ended. The crowd 
around him might have been a thousand miles away, he 
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did not notice even Charley Morse or Austen, he did 
not hear what they said to him. He washed his face 
himself and dried it, he sucked water from the sponge 
and spit it out and then stood watching Forbes. 

The ninth round came and he walked slowly across 
the ring. 

One-two, one-two, one-two, his gloves thudded against 
Forbes's body. Again, one-two, one-two, one-two, like a 
machine. 

Then he feinted with his left to Forbes's body and 
Forbes's arms made a slow movement forward, a de- 
spairing attempt to ward off the blows that were taking 
his last ounce of strength. Ben was watching ; he feinted 
again with his left, low to the body, and his right hand, 
starting low at his side, shot up, shot up like a flash with 
every ounce of Ben's strength and weight behind it. 

Not since the third round had he aimed a blow at 
Forbes's head. 

It landed fair on the point of Forbes's jaw, and 
Forbes's arms dropped to his side, his eyes went glassy, 
his body trembled, and then with careful aim, with 
cold calculation Ben, the brute, struck again, sideways 
with his left and again upward with his right, and Forbes 
fell backward, like a great log, and lay motionless on the 
floor. 

Ben stood above him, looking down on him for an 
instant. Then he turned, pushed his way through the 
crowd, and went to Morse's room. Charles and Austen 
were at his heels. Ben still wore his boxing-gloves; he 
forgot them until he tried to undo his trunks; he held 
them out to Austen, who untied them. Then Ben went 
to the shower-bath. He was unmarked, he was not 
breathing hard, there was not a sign of the battle about 
him. He came from the shower, wearing only a towel, 
and searched for his pipe and lighted it; he sank back 
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in a Morris chair and smoked. Morse threw a heavy 
bath-robe over him. Not one of them had spoken a 
word since they entered the room. 

Finally Austen broke the silence. "Tired?" he asked. 

Ben shoolc his head. "No, not a bit," he said, "but I'm 
damned well ashamed of myself. Is Forbes all right?" 

Neither of them knew. 

"Why on earth should you be ashamed of yourself?" 
Charley asked. "You licked a man twice your size." 

"Oh, yes, I know ; that part of it 's all right, he had 
it coming to him." 

"Then what's the trouble? Forbes will get over it 
quickly enough." 

"The trouble is that — ^that — well, he hit me, knocked 
the wind out of me, in the beginning and it took me a 
round or so to get over it. I remember that part of it 
clearly enough, but I don't remember anything after 
that till I saw him lying on the floor ; that is, I don't re- 
member the rounds or the intermissions or the crowd 
or the noise or you fellows or an)rthing but just beating 
Forbes into a pulp. If he hit me after that first time I 
did n't know it, I knew as soon as my wind came back 
and I began to hit him that I had him, I knew that I could 
wear him down and knock him out ; I could have done it 
long before I did, I think, but I wanted to torture him. 
I ought to have quit, called it off when I knew I had him. 
You knew I had him long before the end, did n't you ?" 
The others nodded. "That *s why I 'm ashamed of my- 
self, I could n't quit." 

"No, you couldn't quit," Morse said. ^'You had to 
see the thing through. Forbes did n't quit, he would n't 
let his seconds throw up the sponge." 

"Forbes was afraid to quit, he didn't dare; if he 
was n't yellow and a mucker he 'd have admitted ijie was 
licked and called it off. You 'd have done that, Charley ; 
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you would n't have had to get knocked out to prove you 
were n't yellow." 

"Well, I don't know." Then Charley laughed. "If 
you 'd treated me the way you treated Larry I 'd have 
thrown the water-bucket at you.. I guess Larry, every- 
thing considered, had to take his medicine to the last 
drop." 

"That 's just what I said, the yellow was too close to 
the surface. That's the difference between Forbes and 
Dean in the Yale game." Ben had played against Dean 
in the line. "I did n't want to put him out, I did n't want 
him to quit, but he did quit when he knew he was through 
and no more use to the team. He did n't have to wait 
till he was down and out and had to be carried off the 
field ; he was n't yellow." 

Morse laughed. "You 've got a lot of highfalutin 
ideas in your fool head," he said. "You'd better get 
your clothes on or you '11 catch cold or somethyig." 

Ben was half dressed when some one knocked on the 
door. It proved to be Green, a friend, and they let him 
in. 

"Larry has just regained consciousness," he said. "I 
thought you might like to know it. The doctor says he '11 
come round all right. The little joke turned serious, 
didn't it?" 

"Where IS he?" Ben asked. 

"In his room; they were carrying him there when I 
left. Are you all right?" 

"Yes." 

Then Ben lapsed into silence. He finished dressing 
and said good-by to Qiarley Morse and he and Austen 
went to dinner. It was a silent meal, Ben's silence was 
catching. The story of the fight was known everywhere, 
but references to it brought no response from Ben. 
There was a cloud on his face, his eyes were cold and 
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he did not look about, but ate rapidly and went away 
with Austen. Ben was face to face with the brute that 
was part of him, with the brute who, roused, had made 
a fiend of him. The memory of the fight was horrible 
to him. He had done a lot of fine arguing with himself, 
but it had been rot. He had seen Forbes lying, still, 
at his feet. Green said that Forbes had been uncon- 
scious for half an hour. He was ashamed. 

*T'm through, Austen," he said. 'T Ve made a fool 
of myself. I talked too much, I started the fight, and 
I could n't quit when I should have. I was a beast. And 
that's not all: I wasn't man enough to stand up and 
take my medicine when Father died, I quit then when I 
should n't have. I 'm going to brace up and be a man. 
I '11 go to Alden with you for vacation if you still want 
me to, and I '11 try to behave." 

His fight with Forbes convinced Ben of two things. 
The first was that he talked too much, for he had called 
Forbes a yellow cur, out loud when others could hear, 
when he had lost his temper. He made up his mind that 
he would not lose his temper again and that he would 
keep his mouth shut, — ^he who was already becoming 
known as the silent one. The second was that he must 
learn to hide his emotions, that he must not let others 
know his sorrows, that he must bear up under them what- 
ever they might be. He must control himself absolutely 
and he must conquer the devil in him that had made a 
beast of him. 

Ben took his lesson to heart. His determination was 
made and when Ben's mind mas made up nothing on 
earth could change it. 



CHAPTER VII 

BEN and Austen traveled to Alden on a night train 
which dumped them out into the cold early in the 
morning. They reached the Lee house before any one 
was awake. They bathed and shaved and dressed leis- 
urely and even then reached the breakfast-table before 
any other members of the family appeared. Half-way 
through his oatmeal Austen said : 

"Remember, Ben, you 're to do exactly what you like. 
You 're to be a member of the family." 

"Will you do just what you want to do?" Ben an- 
swered; "go to dances and parties and things, just as 
though I weren't here? I can stay home with your 
father and mother if they are here, or alone if they 're 
not," Ben said. "There's a book somewhere about the 
house, I suppose." 

"The place is full of 'em ; ask Mother, she 's librarian. 
As a matter of fact, I don't know how much is going on. 
I suppose there's a dance or two, and dinners; there 
usually are this time of year. Mary 's my social secre- 
tary. Does n't she eat the gay life alive, though I" 

"I imagine she does," Ben admitted. "She 's very 
different from Elizabeth and Hope, is n't she?" 

Austen said that she was different on the surface ; she 
had an enormous craving for admiration and a great 
ambition to be a leader in her set. "She '11 get over it," 
he added. "She has all kinds of good sense underneath. 
She 's a lot like Mother, really." 

Ill 
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Ben was not quite sure of that, but he only said: *'I 
think your mother is very wonderful." 

That pleased Austen. He knew full well that his 
mother was a wonderful woman, but that was not the 
point. He was pleased because Ben, who had never 
liked any other woman, liked her. He could imagine no 
greater compliment. 

"The better you know her the better you '11 like her," 
he said, without putting too much sentiment into his 
voice. 

Ben, waiting for his bacon and eggs, said: "I don't 
suppose you can understand what it means to me to know 
a woman like your mother. You 've known her all your 
life; I never knew, until I was nineteen, that there was 
any one like her in the world, any one even remotely 
like her. It was a brand-new discovery." 

Austen laughed. "Of course there aren't many like 
Mother," he said, "but women as a whole are n't nearly 
as bad as you think they are. If you 'd only get that 
crazy idea out of your head, you 'd — " 

The bacon and eggs and Hope, arriving simultaneously, 
left Austen's wisdom unspoken. Hope threw her arms 
about Austen's neck and kissed him and then approached 
Ben with a smile and some dignity, her hand held for- 
ward. He took it and held it and Hope, considering the 
situation for an instant, threw dignity to the winds and 
treated him as she had treated Austen. 

Mrs. Lee was at Hope's heels and the others close at 
hers, except Mary, who had retired in the small hours, 
after a dance, and was preparing for another. Mary, 
who was within a few weeks of eighteen, was a debu- 
tante. 

Hope and those who followed her stopped all discus- 
sion by Austen of Ben's most prominent characteristic. 
The conversation turned to the weather and the prospects 
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of skating, and Elizabeth who had been told that the ice 
was excellent, suggested that the least the boys could do 
was to take her to Hopedale ; she 'd know plenty of people 
when she got there and could take care of herself. She 
knew that she could get there alone perfectly well, but 
big brother and big brother's friend were highly desirable 
ornaments, if they could be inveigled into playing the part 
of escorts. 

They could, and the result was an entirely satisfactory 
day. They reached home after dark. Ben was very tired 
and more sleepy than tired, after a night on the train and 
a long day in the open. He dressed for dinner, came 
downstairs, and sank into a chair before the fire. Hope 
was reading under a lamp close by. 

"I 'm an old, old man," Ben said, wearily. Hope 
laughed at that, though of course Ben really was quite 
old. "What are you reading?" 

Hope brought the book to Ben and was quickly curled 
up on his lap. They discussed weighty matters until, 
from out of the great unknown, Jean Vance appeared, a 
little early for dinner. 

She came into the room unannounced, she was quite at 
home in the Lee house. Hope scrambled to her feet and 
performed the ceremony of presenting Ben to her. Then 
Austen arrived on the scene. He and Jean were very 
glad to see each other and had a great deal to talk about, 
which made it possible for Ben to doze until the others 
came. 

He dozed most of the evening ; he marveled that Aus- 
ten was not only wide awake but looking forward with 
unquestionable pleasure to a ball, beginning at eleven and 
ending Heaven only knew when. 

Mary had decided that Ben was impossible. She had 
her share of admiration for male giants who played 
strenuous games with great skill and courage; she 2lj^ 
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preciated the glamour of such achievements and the 
weight they carried with the youth of the land, but a man 
simply had to have something beside the physical side of 
him. Austen said Ben was not stupid, that he was very 
deep and had a fine mind ; her father thought he was an 
exceptional boy who showed great promise. That might 
all be true, it did n't make any difference ; so far as she 
was concerned he was utterly useless and uninteresting. 

She had told Jean Vance that Ben was queer, and she 
had gone into details ; he was a bearish individual, a sort 
of perpetual grouch, almost a boor. Men seemed to like 
him, but she couldn't see anything in him at all. And 
Ben talked hardly at all that evening. He sat between 
Miss Vance and Mrs. Lee and the little he said he said to 
his hostess. Jean talked to him, or better at him, and 
elicited a few monosyllables in reply. 

Yet Jean Vance was fascinated; what Mary had told 
her influenced her not at all, Ben's stolidity was nothing ; 
that he was not interested in her and made no effort to 
please her made no difference. She arranged things 
after dinner so that she could watch him, and her eyes 
were on him constantly. She went to the ball and thought 
not of her partners or of the dance but of Ben ; she went 
home and to bed, and, awake and asleep, she dreamed of 
the great youth's eyes and chin and lips and of his arms 
about her, holding her tight. 

Jean Vance was not quite nineteen. She was an only 
child ; her father, who had been dead a dozen years, had 
left a large fortune, and she and her mother liv^ a life of 
indolence and luxury. 

She and Mary Lee were, at the moment, the most in- 
timate friends in the world, and yet two girls could 
hardly have been more different fundamentally. Mary 
was a girl of much good sense and of fine principles, 
though for the time being she was riding high on the 
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wave of superficiality. Released from school and playing 
the game of debutantism, she was playing it for all it 
was worth, knowing its frothiness as well as she knew 
that success at it was worth while, just as winning any 
game was worth while. Dozens of men attracted her, 
but she did not fool herself into believing that she loved, 
or ever would love, any of them. She was not prudish, 
but she kept in the open ; dark comers knew her not, no 
swain ever held her hand or kissed her or held her close 
when he danced with her or said to her when they were 
alone what he would not have said when others could 
hear. 

Jean Vance was not beautiful, neither her features nor 
her complexion possessed the softness or delicLcy which 
provides feminine beauty, but she was far from being 
homely. There was a quality in her, and it was to be 
seen in her face, which attracted men strongly. She was 
never to have broad popularity among men, but she was 
to have many more very serious suitors than most girls 
have. Just what that quality of hers was, just wherein 
lay her lure is hard to say. She was the incarnation of 
sex ; sex was in her eyes and in the glances she shot from 
them ; it was in her lips and in her voice ; certainly it was 
in her body. 

She was tall and her figure was fine, although almost 
too well developed for a girl of her age. She stood very 
straight, her shoulders were broad and square, her back 
flat, her bosom full ; her hips curved from her waist in 
perfect lines, her arms and hands were long and well 
formed. She had every sign of great strength and 
health. Her hair was brown and silky and luxuriant, 
setting off the fine poise of her head splendidly. 

Thus it may seem that her lure lay in the physical 
woman, and yet among the men who wooed her were 
many who must surely have desired mor^ in a wife than 
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a beautiful body. She was an enthusiastic but not un- 
usually skilful athlete. She had no great desire to shine 
as a belle ; she preferred to play with one man at a time 
and to play seriously; she appreciated her ability to at- 
tract men, but she had no desire to reward them for the 
compliment of their surrender to her charm or lure or 
whatever it was. She enjoyed their infatuation and she 
enjoyed sending them away heartbroken. She enjoyed 
immensely the final scene. 

At nineteen she had experienced those sensations only 
in a small degree ; she had been offered only puppy love 
with no chance of positive declarations, but even that 
was worth while and good practice and a sign of what the 
future held. She had a pretty good idea of what she 
wanted in the future. She might marry when she was 
thirty, certainly not before. 

Jean had always liked most the men, or boys, whose 
emotions she could sway ; others afforded her little amuse- 
ment. She could not do anything at all with Ben, and 
accordingly should have cared nothing for him, yet she 
was fascinated. He frightened her just a little, he shook 
her confidence in herself, but he thrilled her nevertheless. 
Perhaps, for the first time, the spirit of the chase was 
aroused in her. She was destined to see a good deal of 
him during those ten days at Christmas, but one can't 
make much headway in ten days against such odds. Yet 
ten days of Ben Thorpe made their mark on her, a deep 
and lasting mark. Perhaps her intuition, if not the clear 
evidence, told her that she had found a man against whom 
her lure was very close to being ineffective. She was, 
of course, very young to be affected seriously by such 
a conception, but she looked upon Ben Thorpe and his 
fascination for her very seriously. 

On the other hand, Ben was instantly repelled by her. 
He saw at a glance what a splendid animal she was and 
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he had an innate enthusiasm for fine bodies. Mrs. Wil- 
liams, in Brookline, was like her to that extent and he 
had inmiediately had a curious admiration for Mrs. Wil- 
liams, though thstt sort of admiration had always before 
been roused by the male human. There was nothing 
about her to detract from that sensation of pleasure, 
she was a sweet, gracious lady, with purity written large 
all over her. 

But when Ben saw Jean Vance there flashed across his 
mind memories of years long before when he had known 
inmioral women. He made no analysis: the sensation, 
the belief was instinctive. Jean's eyes and mouth and 
voice cried aloud to him of passion that her heart knew 
nothing of, a passion that was wild and uncontrollable 
and yet cruel and calculating, a passion which had no 
redeeming feature. 

Ben, too, was very young to receive and hold so strong 
and exact an impression; yet it would have been impos- 
sible for him not to do so, even if he had attempted to 
reason against it. Jean Vance had been carefully brought 
up and as carefully educated, she had been watched over 
and guarded ; her own mother, her friends, her mother's 
friends had no such idea of her as Ben had instantly. 
Ben's admiration for the physical woman was lost in 
his loathing for the woman herself. 

Chance brought them together, alone, after a week's 
methodical evasion on Ben's part. All the Lees were 
away from the house ; Austen had gone to do an errand, 
Mary had gone out to lunch and had not returned. Jean 
came for Mary, they were going somewhere together, 
and she found Ben alone in the library. She sat down 
and they talked for a few minutes. It would be better 
to say that Jean talked, on entirely impersonal subjects, 
such as the snow and the thaw had spoiled the skating, 
the attraction of Florida in the winter, and squash at the 
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Alden Club. It was hard going even for that able con- 
versationalist and she soon broached the subject that 
was uppermost in her mind. She took the leap straight- 
forwardly. 

'*Why don't you like girls?" she asked. "Mary says 
you don't." 

Ben writhed. What reasonable answer could he make 
to such a question? He looked straight at her and his 
lips formed themselves into what was not a smile. 

"Why don't you ? You must have some reason," Jean 
pressed the point. 

1 have never known girls very much." 

'You must have. You know Mary, don't you?" Jean 
smiled. "And you know me. Why don't you like me ?" 

'Just what do you want me to say?" Ben spoke in no 
good temper. "I '11 say anything that will please you, 
within reason." 

"I don't want you to say anjrthing if you don't want 
to, but I do hate grouchy old bears." 

Jean was sitting up straight in a low deep arm-chair. 
Ben rose and went and stood close to her and she sank 
back and looked up at him. She was pretty sure that 
something was going to happen, there was a curious ex- 
pression of determination on his face. Her arms were 
on the broad arms of the chair and as he stepped beside 
her she dropped her right arm to her lap. It was a move- 
ment that gave him permission to sit on the arm of the 
chair. He sat down and his hand reached across and 
rested on her hand which was on the other arm. 

He remained so a moment, watching her tyes. She 
was sure then what was going to happen. She was sur- 
prised and pleased and thrilled. She breathed hard, color 
came into her cheeks, and she waited. Ben touched her 
cheek, and then her eyelids with the fingers of his free 

hand* 
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Jean Vance was never to know what Ben had intended 
to do. She would have let him kiss her if he had tried 
to do it; she liked being kissed in most circumstances, 
and she would have enjoyed especially having the bear 
want to kiss her. But as it turned out she was not to 
know what Ben had been going to say or do to her. 

He stayed as he was for what seemed to her a very 
long time. His eyes remained on hers ; they were cold and 
seemed to be studying her intently. His expression was 
cold, there was no suggestion in it that he was about to 
make a little love to her. When he had sat down she was 
sure he was going to do that, now she wondered. Finally 
her eyes dropped under his intense gaze. She was an- 
noyed at being kept in suspense. 

Ben's hand dropped to her shoulder and closed hard 
about it; his other hand closed over her wrist. She did 
not know why he did those things and was wondering 
what she should do about it when she heard the front 
door close and heard Austen call ; she knew that Austen 
would be in the room immediately. 

She attempted to release herself from Ben's grasp and 
found herself unable to move an inch. Her conscience 
was not clear, she did not want Austen to find her in 
that position; she knew that he would believe that the 
whole thing was her doing. 

'Let me go !" It was more entreaty than command. 

'What are you ashamed of?" 

She made one more ineffectual effort to free herself 
and sank back in the chair, relaxed, and at that moment 
Austen came into the room. Jean burst into laughter. 

"Oh, Austen, why did you come and spoil it all?" she 
cried. "Your old bear was just going to try to kiss me 
and I was going to " 

"Teach him his lesson," Austen said. He was sur- 
prised and in doubt as to the real situatioo« 
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"I 've been looking at Miss Vance's eyes, Ben said. 
"Have you ever noticed them?" 

"I never see anything else when she 's around," Austen 
answered. 

"Come look at them now." Austen came close and 
looked down at Jean. "What do you see ?" Ben asked. 

"Beauty and sweetness, a bit of a flirt, a bit of a devil, 
a little " 

"You see danger, son, the greatest danger in the world 
and if you 're wise you '11 run away from it, you '11 keep 
going till you 're dead-sure it can't catch you." 

Austen laughed and walked away to the fireplace, where 
he knocked the ashes from his pipe. Jean smiled, she 
liked the compliment which Ben paid the light that was 
in her eyes. She had been watching Austen, now she 
looked up at Ben and what she saw frightened her; he 
had paid her no compliment. 

"I meant what I said, even if Austen does n't know 
it," he muttered, §o low that Austen could not hear. 
Then he got up from the arm of her chair and walked 
away. 

Jean hated him ; she hated him with all her heart and 
soul and so curious a thing was her hate that she loved 
him. It has been said that love and hate are often close 
to the same thing, so perhaps Jean's condition was not 
so strange after all. Ben had made his mark on her and 
it was to stay on her for many a long year; the grim 
silent boy understood her, and he fascinated her. She 
wanted to conquer him, she wanted film to become a slave 
to the lure that even then she knew was hers. She was 
ambitious, he would be a fine feather in her cap, the more 
difficult the game was to bring down, the greater the joy 
of the chase and of bringing down the game. 

Mary rushed in and rushed out, taking Jean with her, 
leaving Austen and Ben alone. 
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"You don't mean to say that you Ve found a girl you 
like?" Austen asked, in a bantering tone. 

"Are we going to play squash ?" 

"How about the first question?" Austen was still 
grinning. 

"How about squash ?" Ben repeated his question. 

"She 's a corker, is n't she?" 

Ben faced him squarely. "Did n't I tell you to look at 
her eyes ? Did you think I was joking when I told you 
to run from eyes like hers? Look at her eyes and look 
at your sisters' ; if you don't see the difference you 're 
blind. Watch your step. Perhaps I 'm a cad to talk like 
that, I would n't talk that way to any one but you, but— 
but watch yourself ; let her play her game with somebody 
else. Come on, let 's go." 

Austen's fingers were bending the leaves of a magazine 
on the table. He did not quite understand what Ben 
meant, and yet Ben was confirming a curious impression 
that he had had all that week, an impression that there 
was something queer about Jean Vance, something un- 
pleasantly queer. There was something about her eyes 
that there was not about his sisters' and the eyes of other 
girls he knew. He had never noticed it before that vaca- 
tion time ; perhaps it had been there always and he was 
just beginning to understand. 

"Let 's play squash and have a swim," he said. The 
two boys looked at each other for a moment, one trying 
to discover whether or not he had hurt his friend, the 
other considering what he was very sure was close to a 
deep uncanny insight in the other. 

They both smiled, their mutual confidence and respect 
was complete, and then, without a word, they put on their 
coats and hats and went out. They walked rapidly to the 
Alden Qub, talking of other things on the way. They 
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played a hard game, swam in the pool, and returned 
for dinner, hungry and happy. 

The last week of the Qiristmas vacation passed 
quickly; cold weather came again, and skating with it, 
and occupied most of Austen's and Ben's time during 
daylight hours. Ben drove Austen to his dinners and 
dances and himself stayed at home to read or to play 
with Dr. and Mrs. Lee, sometimes with Elizabeth for 
the fourth. Bridge had just come into vogue and the 
Lees were delving into its intricacies. 

Hope, the quiet, dark, big-eyed child, was frankly de- 
voted to Ben. With intuition that was remarkable for 
so young a girl she did not force herself upon him, but 
waited patiently for his invitations, formal and informal, 
to affairs of moment or to a quiet chat in his lap. Ben 
took her to a children's play at a theater and she was 
in the seventh heaven ; he skated with her and discussed 
important matters with her. 

The time for his departure on the night train came 
after dinner, and after her bedtime. She said good-by in 
a most dignified and lady-like manner, saying that she 
hoped he would come again very soon, and went upstairs 
to bed. An hour later Ben went up for his bag and was 
fumbling for it in the dim light from a hall lamp when 
he heard the patter of bare feet. He turned and faced the 
tiny girl in her nightgown. She held up her arms and 
Ben picked her up; she snuggled against his shoulder 
and said never a word. 

"You're a bad girl; you ought to have been asleep 
long ago." 

"I stayed awake to hear you go; I heard you come 
upstairs." 

"Suppose some one should catch you here?" 

"S'pose they did !" the child whispered. 
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•'Breaking rules." 

"It 's a special occasion." It unquestionably was. 

"I won't let anybody chop your head off or anything 
like that." 

"FooUsh." 

"Where do you live? I know, down the hall, up two 
steps, room on the right. Sssh 1 I 'm going to put you 
to bed and lock you in." 

A bare arm went about Ben's neck. "Is n't any lock 
on the bed." 

"How about the door?" 

"How about the window?" 

"Big jump, and it 's cold outside/' 

"Silly !" 

"How dare you call me silly?" 

"You are, you know you are." 

"I got you back here without anybody catching you." 
They were in her room. 

"I would n't care if they did." 

"I 'm not so sure of that. In you go." 

She went in, all but her head and arms. Her arms 
stayed around Ben's neck. She whispered in his ear: 
"Good-by. You '11 come again just as soon as you can, 
won't you?" 

I surely will. Will you invite me sometime?" 
SiUy !" 

"There you go again. You're not a bit respectful. 
Think how old I am." 

She chuckled at that. Ben kissed her. 

"Good-by. Be a good girl." 

" 'Night." 

" 'Night." 

Ben was at the door. She called to him. "Come back, 
just a minute." He came. "Be a good boy." 

"You yotmg rascal I" 
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Another kiss aad Ben was gone. 

Ben went back to Cambridge with work to do. For a 
boy of reasonable intelligence to pass his examinations is 
not difficult Regular attendance at lectures, a little 
thought, and a little reading will do the trick, and there 
will be plenty of time left for what is called "college life." 
Of course if a student is to be a credit to himself and 
the college, he must do more than that. Ben wished to 
do more than that; it seemed to him worth while in itself 
and he knew that if his father were alive it would please 
him. 

He had been in college only three months and he had 
not gotten the hang of the thing. The first half-year is a 
formative period ; it takes a boy as long as that under the 
best of conditions to grasp the way things are done, to 
get the proper perspective, to get some idea of values. 
During the first two months Ben, try as he would, had 
found it very difficult if not impossible to study hard. 
Hackett, years before, had spoken of his ability to con- 
centrate upon whatever was before him and that power 
had increased as the years passed, but the excitemeAt of 
football, the responsibility which his college-mates and 
the alumni insisted was his, and the dead-tiredness of the 
evenings had been too much for him. He had not kept 
up in his work. 

When football was over his father's death had come, 
causing a week's absence from college, and then days 
of terrible despondency during which his brain refused to 
act. It had required his fight with Forbes to clear his 
brain and when it was cleared he had gone, almost im- 
mediately, to Alden with Austen. 

Now he had come back resolved to work and work 
hard and he set about it. It was a pleasant task and he 
reveled in it The acquisition of knowledge had always 
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been a joy to him and now he had the opportunity of 
acquiring it tmder ideal conditions; the only limitations 
were his own capacity for assimilating it. He carried 
Austen along with him; they were taking the same 
courses and their association in study was as pleasant as 
it was in everything else. 

They took their exercise together methodically. Ben 
smiled and was charitable when Austen took nights off 
for his parties. Austen's guns were spiked ; he could not 
now urge Ben to go out into society, but he resolved that 
the next year Ben, by hodc or erode, should be made to 
do so. 

For a month Ben abandoned all pursuits but work and 
exercise. He was very serious about it all, and his face, 
always grim and set in firm lines, became more severe 
than ever. An unpleasant condition of affairs accentu- 
ated his demeanor. His fellows desired greatly to make 
a hero of him. His football alone would have caused 
that, but the story of his affair with Forbes had become 
common knowledge in the university, and college stu- 
dents, being human males, admired more than anything 
in the world a man who could fight with his two fists. 

Ben had no pride in the licking he had given Forbes. 
He? wanted to forget it and to have others forget it, he 
wanted no adulation, no hero-worship, he detested the 
thought of it. His defense against it was to become cold 
and reserved and unresponsive to their advances. 

It began to be said that Thorpe was a grouch ; it was 
also said that his head was swelled. Some, who said 
nothing, thought that there was something in what others 
said. A few, who knew Ben, looked at things in a very 
different light 

It is, or once upon a time it was, the habit of certain 
people to refer to Harvard as a rich man's college. As 
well might the United States be called a rich man's coun- 
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try. In Ben's day — and presumably the conditions have 
not greatly changed since — an observer standing at the 
doorway of a large lecture room as the dass passed 
through it, would have been hard put to it to find evi< 
dence of wealth in one of every ten students, perhaps in 
one of every fifty. New York once upon a time could 
produce only its Four Hundred out of some millions; 
Harvard could boast a little larger percentage, perhaps, 
but very little larger. Within its sacred precincts were 
gathered together a conglomeration of youth from the 
highways and byways of the world, all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. A certain very small element advertised 
itself and was advertised gratuitously ; the rest, as a class, 
was very seldom heard of, nor did it desire to be heard 
of ; it was content with obscurity and peace, it had ideals 
and ambitions; to be heard of in later years was its 
desire. 

Among this class was a tall, thin, angular, cadaverous 
man named Thaddius Octavius Thrall. Ben saw him 
first one autumn day when the sun was shining bright 
from the west. Thrall was going eastward on a bicycle 
and the sun's rays fell full upon his black coat, the long 
tails of which flopped and flapped out behind. He was a 
humorous figure in himself, almost a caricature of a man, 
but, funnier than that, so highly polished by wear was 
his black coat that the sun was reflected from it in bril- 
liant flashes, almost equal in intensity to those of a mirror 
in the hands of a playful small boy. Thaddius Octavius 
Thrall flashed fire as he rode down the street. 

Ben watched him until he turned a comer and disap- 
peared. "Well, I'll be damned!" he muttered. "I 
would n't have thought it possible. I wonder who the old 
duck is." Ben remembered the old black coat that Hack- 
ett had worn. "Whoever he is, I don't suppose he wears 
that coat because he admires it." 
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Two months later, through the rearrangement of 
lecture course, the alphabetical proximity of "Thorpe 
and "Thrall" put Ben and the shiny coat in adjoining 
seats. Not more than a dozen men in the university knew 
anything of Thrall; hardly more than a dozen did not 
know Thorpe at least by sight and something about him. 
Among those few was Thrall. 

The first day he said, "Good morning," to Ben, and 
Ben replied in kind. They repeated the formality every 
day for a week and then Thrall made a remark on an 
academic subject; thereafter discussions between them 
on academic subjects became frequent. Thrall apparently 
had no other interests. At first he did little more than 
arouse Ben's curiosity ; he was a bit pedantic, his words 
rather formal, as though he were being very careful to 
live up to a high and unnatural manner of speech which 
he had set for himself. It was very evidently not a 
sign of any assumed superiority but an honest effort 
to do the right thing as he saw it. 

One day Ben lost him as usual in the crowd leaving the 
hall, but met him again on the steps and walked across 
the Yard with him. Thrall spoke of a book which he 
wanted very much to read and said that the demand for 
it at the library had been so great that, "as yet," he had 
not been able to obtain it. 

"I have it," Ben said. "I '11 lend it to you." 

ThraH was very much pleased at the offer, so pleased 
that he found it difficult to express his thanks ; even so he 
went much further than was necessary. 

"Won't you come in?" Ben suggested. "I'll give it 
to you now." 

Thrall went in, as far as the doorway, and stuck there. 
He was certainly a stranger in a strange land. Ben, his 
curiosity working strong, asked Thrall to ccmie in and 
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sit down. This time Thrall sat on the edge of a chair, 
without taking oflF his hat or coat. Both the hat and coat 
were fit mates for the shiny tail coat beneath. 

'*Do you smoke ?" Ben asked. 

"That is a luxury which I have been forced to forego," 
Thrall said, as though the sacrifice for a great cause had 
been a pleasure rather than otherwise. The confession 
had pathos in it for Ben, the man's penury was very 
evident 

"There's tobacco in that jar," Ben pointed. "Try it; 
there are pipes on the table." 

"It was extremely difficult to break myself of the habit. 
Having done so, I hesitate to — ^to — ^if I smcdce now I 
shall have to go through it all over again." That placed 
Ben in an awkward position and he was considering the 
way out when Thrall said, "The flesh is weak, I cannot 
resist." He filled a pipe and lighted it and his pleasure 
was great, even if it was lessened by thoughts of tempta- 
tion to be resisted later on. He took off his hat and coat 
and sank into an arm-chair. 

Curious as the man was in appearance, there was some- 
thing attractive about him. He was evidently enthusiastic 
over college, he was perhaps something of a dreamer; 
honesty and a considerable degree of intelligence were 
written clear on his face. 

"You 're not a freshman, of course," Ben said. Thrall 
was at least twenty-five years old. 

"Yes, indeed, I am. It took me a long time to get here. 
I was afraid I never should get here, but here I am at 
last." 

He told Ben in general- then and in detail later on how 
he had gotten to Harvard. He was the son of a minister 
in a village in the Middle West. He had gone through a 
school of no great merit and then had had a year's 
preparation in some nondescript institution for a career 
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of teaching. For five years he had taught school under 
what he described as the most regrettable conditions. His 
ambition was to go through Harvard. To that end he 
savedf in five years, three or four hundred dollars ; then a 
distant relative left him about a thousand and here he 
was with his bicycle, his dreams, and his wardrobe, which 
had reached the irreducible minimum if he was to ap- 
pear in public. The world was a desert, Cambridge an 
oasis. His absolutely minimum fixed expenses per year, 
multiplied by four, almost exactly equaled his total capi- 
tal. He was working out a large part of his board and 
lodging by manual and clerical labor for a lady far 
down Holyoke Street. 

Thrall spent an hour with Ben that day, an hour which 
Ben enjoyed. It gave him, besides the pleasure of the 
moment, some idea of the sacrifices a man may make for 
the sake of an education, and it made him appreciate the 
comfort of his own circumstances. Thrall promised to 
come again. 

Ben told Austen about him. "He 's the queerest old 
coot you ever saw," he said, "and a liberal education in 
comparative values, if you get what I mean." 

"I don't, except the coot part." 

"I mean he gives you a mighty good idea of what 's 
important to one man and is n't to another. I don't be- 
lieve he knows we played Yale last year. Maybe he 
does." 

Ben arranged for Austen to meet "the old coot," and 
Austen was rewarded with a highly intellectual evening 
during which Thrall smoked continually. "It is necessary 
for my nerves, it quiets them," he said. "That is an 
excuse; I have no nerves, I like tobacco. I like it so 
much tfiat I am willing to sacrifice my self-respect and 
smoke my friends' tobacco, when I cannot buy my own. 
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Somehow I shall find a way, some day, not to repay but 
to show my appreciation." 

Ben laughed at him. "Come here whenever you like 
and smoke your head oflf," he said. They had become 
well acquainted by then. "Once upon a time I had to 
bum board and lodging to get them at all. My friends 
Angelo Teti and Dolan the stable-man would say helping 
a man to a smoke was little enough to do. I 've bummed 
all my life, Thrall. I lived in slum streets when I was a 
kid and it was only by a miracle that I ever got away 
from them. I 'm telling you that so you '11 understand 
how I feel about some things." 

"You mean — I do not understand — ^it seems impossible 
that you should have — " 

"But it 's so nevertheless." 

Austen, in the comer, saw Thrall trying to compre- 
hend. He knew that there was from that moment a 
strong bond between Ben and Thrall. 

When Thrall was gone Austen said, "That old boy of 
yours is a wonder." 

"What 's wonderful about him ?" Ben asked. 

"How do I know ? But I '11 bet he 's got fine stuflf in 
him ; he 's got a mind, anybody can see that." 

"He needs fattening up, and some warm clothes." 

"And tobacco — or money to buy it,'* Austen added. 

"Exactly, but what can be done about it? You can't 
oflfer charity to a man like that, can you ?" 

"There must be something that can be done about it. 
Imagine trying to go through Harvard on four hundred 
dollars a year! Maybe it can be done; I dcm't know. 
But I do know that he '11 be lucky if he gets his money's 
worth. With another four or five hundred he 'd get ten 
times as much out of it." 

"I 'm going to have a chat with the Dean," Ben said. 
"He 's a wise old boy ; maybe he can give us a hint." 



CHAPTER Vni 

LATE in January the Grays in Brookline asked Austen 
and Ben to spend the next week-end with them. The 
invitation was given to Austen, who accepted it and then 
told Ben about it. 

"It's all right," he said. "It's just family. There 
won't be any girls there ; we '11 play bridge and go skating 
and be comfortable." 

Ben made no great objection. It was, as Austen said, 
just family, and it was, accordingly, a pleasant change 
and comfortable. The Grays, understanding the boy, 
took good care not to broach irritating subjects; there 
were plenty that were not irritating. One of them was 
Thaddius Octavius Thrall. 

Sunday morning they sent the boys to the Country Club 
to skate on the pond in the woods. They promised to 
arrive, themselves, in time for lunch. Ben and Austen 
found an impromptu hockey game in progress and joined 
it. That over, they were skating about leisurely when a 
young lady of tender years upset with a crash and Ben 
lifted her to her feet. She was quite sure that she was 
not hurt, only jarred. Her mother, some distance away, 
saw the accident and skated toward them quickly. By 
that time the young lady was certain that the jarring 
was not at all serious. When that was settled, and not 
until then, the mother recognized Ben and Austen. She 
was Mrs. Williams whom in the autumn they had met 
at the Grays'. 

131 
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It has already been said that Mrs. Williams was a 
woman of great beauty, of greater charm, and of much 
good sense. She had been, some years before, highly 
proficient at athletic sports ; even now, when she was the 
mother of four girls, Mrs. Williams skated with expert- 
ness and remarkable grace, as Ben discovered immedi- 
ately. They began to talk of skating and drifted away 
to a secluded part of the pond. Ben had discovered that 
the art of skating was much further advanced in Boston 
than in Lanville or Alden; not only were youths much 
more proficient at hockey but figure-skating, even in very 
complicated forms, was done as a matter of course by 
almost every one, both men and women. Ben, well 
founded in the fundamentals and possessing a knack for 
things athletic, was rapidly picking up the finer points of 
the sport. 

Mrs. Williams, after skating with Ben for half an 
hour, asked him if he waltzed. 

'T have never danced in my life," he said. 

"I mean on the ice." 

"Not even on the ice." 

"It 's time you learned. It 's very simple and awfully 
good fun. Let me show you. Mr. Lee, please whistle 
a waltz, loud." 

Mrs. Williams fitted her arms into Ben's and Austen 
made some attempt to provide music. The lady gave Ben 
his instructions and then guided him backward and for- 
ward, on inner edge and outer edge. He got the hang 
of it quickly, it was ridiculously easy. Mrs. Williams, 
smiling at Austen, said that real music made a lot of 
difference. Then she had an idea : 

"Why don't you both bring me to the carnival, Thurs- 
day night ? Come to dinner and spend the night, so you 
won't have to go back to Cambridge. Mr. Williams is a 
very satisfactory husband in a great many ways, but he 
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won't skate. There '11 be a band then. You will come^ 
won't you?" 

As was becoming the custom, Austen accepted promptly 
for them both. 

"I '11 get two nice girls to come too," Mrs. Williams 
added. 

"Ben 's scared to death of girls," Austen said. 

"Won't you do for my girl ?" Ben asked. 

Mrs. Williams smiled and Austen laughed. "That's 
the first time since I 've known him that he ever said any- 
thing as strong as that," he said. 

"You 're not scared to death of an old lady like me, are 
you? Suppose I just get a girl for Mr. Lee." 

That was the way of it. Thursday night was in itself 
perfect for skating and the Country Club added to its 
perfection by furnishing various and sundry things to eat 
and drink, lights about the pond, a huge bonfire, and a 
band and a hurdy-gurdy which, dovetailing, provided con- 
tinuous music. The scene was a gala one. 

Ben met his Waterloo that night and his Waterloo was 
Mrs. Williams. By no possible stretch of the imagination 
could he discover in her any unpleasant quality. She was, 
he thought, very much like Austen's mother. Whereas 
other women were a constant source of annoyance, an 
everlasting irritation, playing the part of cat to his dog, 
Mrs. Williams was soothing. She gave him a very dis- 
tinct sensation of pleasure ; her beauty, her voice and her 
smile were a joy to him. 

At first that night they went at their waltzing slowly 
and at arms' length until Ben got the hang of it, but be- 
fore an hour had passed they were skating as dozens of 
other couples were skating all about them. It is true 
that a man and woman may waltz, indoors or out, with £he 
utmost skill and yet find that their skill has some small 
peculiarity about it which prevents their dancing together 
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with complete satisfaction. On the other hand, certain 
men and women seem made to order for each other and 
so it was with Ben and Mrs. Williams. She confessed 
the fact, happily. 

'*You 're simply wonderful," she said. "I can't believe 
that you 've never done it before." 

"Don't you think it's at least nine tenths you? No 
matter what mistakes I make you seem to see them com- 
ing and do the right thing." 

"That's not so. I know that you're very skilful at 
other sports, you do this naturally, I suppose. It's an 
inborn gift, I imagine." 

"It is with you, certainly." 

They were having a little love- feast oflf in a comer. 

"Will you dance with me, indoors, sometime?" she 
asked. 

"You don't know what you 're asking. I 've never 
danced in my life." 

"What!" Mrs. Williams could not believe that. Ben 
had told her so before, but the other time her mind had 
been on skating. 

"That 's perfectly true." 

"Then you 've got to learn, that 's all there is to it 1" 
she exclaimed. "You can't go through college without 
going to dances ; you 'd miss half the fun." 

"Somehow it 's never been my idea of fun," Ben said. 

'Have you ever tried?" 

'No, I never have." 

"Then how do you know? What 's the trouble? Are 
you really scared to death of girls?" 

"I don't know just what it is, exactly. We don't seem 
to get along very well together." 

"That 's perfect nonsense. I 'm going to teach you 
how to dance, it won't be hard to do ; you '11 learn quickly 
and then you 've got to behave/' 



"] 
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Ben looked at Mrs. Williams with his face set in its 
hard lines. He shook his head slowly. "I don't believe 
so," he said. 

"You silly, silly boy!" Mrs. Williams exclaimed. 
"What are girls for but to amuse men until they marry 
'em ? I suppose you 're never, never going to be mar- 
ried r 

"I don't know," Ben said. "Not for a while, anyway." 

"But you '11 come to the next carnival, won't you ?" 

"I will," Ben said, smiling. 

In the meantime Austen had found entirely to his liking 
the girl whom Mrs. WilUams had provided for him. 

Ben and Austen went to the next carnival, and to every 
one till warm weather put an end to them. Ben skated at 
other times, besides, with Mrs. Williams. Already his 
admiration for her was very great and his affection deep. 
Both were to increase with the passing of years. 

The rest of Ben's freshman year held nothing of great 
importance. It did little but furnish a foundation for 
the future, which was quite enough. 

He and Austen had a grave question to decide be- 
tween them: should they row or play baseball? The 
problem was not as easy of solution as might be sup- 
posed. Neither Ben nor Austen had ever rowed, both 
had played on their school nines. They discussed the 
matter seriously in Austen's room before the grate fire 
when the cold wind howled outside and the snow lay 
deep. 

"I 'II never make a ball-player," Austen said. "I was 
pretty rotten even in school, and you know what that 
means." 

"You never can tell," Ben said. "Maybe you 'II come 
with a rush and be a wonder." 
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"There 's mighty little chance of that/' Austen replied, 
"and, anyway, rowing 's a better game." 

"How do you make that out ?*' Ben demanded. "You 
work like hell for five months, out on the water, rain or 
shine, getting cussed steady for two or three hours a day. 
At the end of it you row one race that turns you inside 
out, and that 's the end of the party. If you 're on the 
nine you play a couple of games a week and have some 
good trips and the hardest work you have to do is to run 
round the bases when you make home runs. Also, you 
play to a big crowd and get cheered and all that sort of 
thing, if you 're any good or luck is with you in the 
pinches." 

"That 's all right for you, you '11 be the Varsity pitcher 
some day. I '11 get canned." 

"You '11 probably get canned sooner if you go out for 
the crew." 

"Yes, I know that, but there's something about the 
crew that 's different. I don't know what it is, but every- 
body recognizes it just the same." 

Neither boy was ready to confess that the main thing, 
whatever they did, was to do it together. 

"I saw Claflin talking to you the other day," Austen 
said. Claflin was captain of the university nine. "I 
suppose he was signing you up as a candidate ?" 

"He was trying to." 

"Did he know that you struck me out three times in 
one game last spring?" Austen asked. 

Ben grinned. "He didn't mention it, but he seemed 
to know my pedigree pretty well. I suppoise that 's part 
of his job. There have been half a dozen of 'em round 
in the interests of baseball." 

"And naturally they'll grease the ways for you. If 
you went out for the crew you 'd be just one of the mob, 
like me." 
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They tcD me it's a fnmij tinn^ aboot rowing;, — yoa 
never can tell vbo ^s going to make a good aar. FeDows 
who can do e va^ ' dun g else well can't row for sonr beans 
and some of the best oarsmen can t do a tbing outside of 
the boat And i t ming snre is bard woiic, wxtb migbty 



Etflc gkxT in iL TOnr, if ibc crew f ciQows did n't wear 
Aeir (fini^ £tfle caps witb tbe oars on 'em, bardlj anj- 
body 'd know tbej 'd ever seen a dtdL" 

Tbcienmstbe sooaedm^in it wben so many men go 
out for the crew," Aosten s»L 

'TTes, I gness 'diere k. Wbxt yon say we try it?* 
'^oo! Do yoo sKan to say yon 'le wilfing to give np 
a practically sore place on tbe nine some day to take a 
cbanoe on rowing, widi tbe nxh? Yon 'd make ^die nine 

pstcber 



yoD never can tdD, but tbeie 's somrlbing Af- 
ferent about tbe crew. Let 's try it." 

Pleased as be was, Axsten was not qtote couvinced that 
Ben was not sacrifidng too mncb for a wiH-o'-die-wi^ 
but Ben's mind was made iqi. 

'^oo stroke and I H tow seven, son. We H call that 
setded," Ben said, and Austen grinned bappoly. 

Xhey went out for tbe cxew, wbidi ceremoor rofisiftfed 
of attenfix^ a meeting in a dimhr fig^ited hall where tbey 
nstmcd to ^soooFses on courage, duty, and hard woric 
and a kit of other virtoes, and signed tfaeir names on slips 
of pqxr. There followed setting-np exercises in the 
boat-bonse, work on tbe machines and in the tank, and 
jaimts acroR co miti y. By tbe time the crews went on 
die water tbe two hundred odd candidates had been le- 
dnoed to sixty or seventy. Thereafter the axe fcS 
witb fi equdKi till tbe big cut came after the races be- 
tween Ae Weld and Xewdl crews. Then Ben and Ans- 
ten were among tbe twenty diat sdll stodc Anstcn's 
fWy c Lis were brif^ be showed tmmisrakabir ^;ns oi 
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on tie ^tfsxji. vr^rw arif waa ccgsc^ fcr tSe bnt, 




Tiiran prcv^ri ciat Le waj wo c tLj sooietfraa^ tzn^ht lie 
^>rjt f<>r the j^ar* fcuCTrb:^- This was rTrJarnird to 
T^raT! arul Lc 2rjxzxtd the zisnn catslj- Ir dad not urge 
hkr. rxi ro jgr^arrr er crt ; be was dctc^ erenrtftrng. as k 
wa.1, that xrere inan cjcSI do. 

It iras rerr trrjjertt tr.at Tbrall crai e d companioaslim. 
He had had CO tfme for social afratrs, l Miwci* e i simple, 
aryf "vrjfiVj, hsL^c round it drfFBrnfr to find thcoi if he had 
^rjfjt iixjtst h mcthodicalrT. He had fired a Terr lonelf 
Kfe ihvut he znivtd at Camtyridge, bet in the eatfansasm 
enj^endered by the accompfisfament of his great ambitiao 
he had H-^/ttf^x little of it. That coold not keep 00 for 
km^; htnnan natnre would not have it so. 

Een, and then Austen, offered him the cximpamonsh^ 
he craved. He wa^ sure that tfiej conid gire him mncfa 
mr/tt than he could give them and diat he must be at best 
Uj ujtne small extent a stibject not of financial diaritj of 
cfAsrui but fA iocud charity- His delicacy of feelii^ was 
%tsch that he resolved that the>' must take die initiativ e so 
far as their relations were concerned ; he woukl not force 
himself upon them. They understood his attitude and 
liked him the more for it. 

They took the initiative and Thrall, his conscience 
clear, expanded like a flower in the warm sun. He 
was provincial, in many a way the world was a brand- 
new place to him ; the manners and customs of Cambridge 
were very, very different from those of his little western 
trjwn, and to become accustomed to the new conditions, 
to fit himself into his new niche, to assume a natural and 
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comfortable place in the new order of things was not a 
task for a pleasant afternoon. If he accomplished it in 
the four years of his college life he would do well. 

Narrow as his education and experience had been, 
there was a very positive suggestion of broad-mindedness 
about him. 

"He seems to know the devil of a lot about all sorts of 
things/' Ben said to Austen. 

"He 's read an awful lot of deep stuff, and he seems 
to understand it," Austen suggested. 

"And he knows how to explain it in words of one 
syllable." 

That, in truth, was Thrall's outstanding characteristic. 
He had an unusually pleasant voice ; it was low and deep 
and yet very distinct and he could make it do all sorts of 
curious things that tickled the ears of his hearers. His 
words at times were studied and his language stilted, but 
his voice was entirely natural. And, whether he dis- 
cussed college work, his own views of life, or subjects 
extraneous to both he had a remarkable faculty for saying 
what he had to say very clearly arid simply. If he under- 
stood a subject it seemed to be the easiest thing in the 
world for him to make others understand it. 

This ability became very evident when he spent two 
or three evenings with Ben and Austen, putting the fin- 
ishing touches on their preparation for the midyear ex- 
aminations. 

"Give him half a chance and he '11 be a marvel. 
Wouldn't he make a cracker jack lecturer?" Austen said. 

"All the chance he needs is real food and time to mix 
with the crowd," Ben answered. "A few hundred dol- 
lars would do it, a tenth of what lots of men around here 
spend a year." 

Slowly Thrall's acquaintance broadened among Ben's 
and Austen's friends ; while that may have been to some 
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extent a sign of Harvard's democracy, it was proof that 
Thrall, under his coating of unsophistication, had an at- 
tractive personality. Thrall learned quickly that it was 
not only entirely unnecessary but highly undesirable to 
speak in any but his natural way, and as a result his sug- 
gestion of pedantry and his slow, carefully thought out 
form of speech dropped from him forever. His language 
soon became as free and easy as that of Ben and his 
friends, which made life easier for Thrall ; the other thing 
had been something of a burden. 

Dr. Lee came to Boston for a few days early in March, 
and during that time met Thrall. The young man's Lin- 
colnian figure, his unquestionably keen intellect, his en- 
thusiasm in his search for knowledge and his ambition, 
which knew no faltering, impressed the doctor greatly. 
Most of the facts Dr. Lee gathered at first hand, the rest 
Austen furnished when Thrall had taken his departure. 
To Dr. Lee, Thrall's poverty and the handicap it placed 
on him were pathetic. 

"Do you suppose he would accept assistance from a 
friend ?" the doctor asked. 

That of course was a question. The father and son 
and Ben discussed it at length and in the end the boys 
agreed that it could do little if any harm to make the oflfer. 

They made it a few days later and it took a week of 
concentrated effort to make Thrall accept, and even then 
he succumbed not so much because he was convinced as 
because he broke down under the entreaties of his friends. 

As a result of his decision he acquired a civilized suit 
of clothes and a pair of serviceable boots and a room fit 
to live in ; he took his meals in Memorial Hall, where the 
food was plentiful and wholesome. He further allowed 
himself a ration of tobacco and purchased a few much 
needed books. He was able to work with an unworried 
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mind; he had a few moments a day in which he could 
loaf. 

Thrall had little idea that he was hobnobbing with men 
who were very important in his class ; nor would he have 
been greatly impressed by the fact if he had realized it. 
"Important" is a dangerous word to use in connection 
with a freshman or, for that matter, with any under- 
graduate. Thrall's natural place, at least for a long time 
to come, would have been in the submerged half, low 
down among those never heard of, the obscure mob hav- 
ing none of the ambition to shine in those affairs of col- 
lege life which are not connected with scholarly pursuits, 
which ambition is so characteristic of the upper half. 

As a result of the alphabetical proximity of "Thrall" to 
"Thorpe" he had come to know Ben and thereafter Ben's 
friends. If these friends were not prominent, then, they 
were to achieve prominence later on, whatever that promi- 
nence may have amounted to. They were athletes, nearly 
all of them, — clean-living, broad-minded, straightforward 
youths, — and if Thrall was, at first, a grotesque figure 
among them, it is the more to his credit that he did not 
long remain so. 

Austen and Ben and Thrall passed their midyear ex- 
aminations. Thrall with the highest grades possible, Ben 
with very high grades, and Austen with marks of which 
he was proud. Only Thrall's standing was of real mo- 
ment; his success in college and his happiness were to 
depend, apparently, solely upon academic achievements. 

Spring came upon Cambridge and no place on the face 
of God's green earth can be fairer in springtime than 
Cambridge when it chooses, and that spring Cambridge 
behaved. 

During it one problem solved itself and another had 
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to be solved. Problem number one was the matter of 
Ben's rowing. One burly youngster was fired from col- 
lege for cause and another developed a heart that was 
not up to the strain of rowing, and Thorpe, who was no 
genius at the game but the best oar available, went to 
Five in the freshman crew and stayed there. Austen, 
who, many hoped, had aquatic genius, stroked and when 
the thing was settled beyond all reasonable doubt the two 
of them were satisfied. 

"There 's no game like it in the world," Ben said. "I 
don't suppose it will ever happen, — ever, ever, ever,— 
but I sure would like to row in the Varsity some day. 
Think of it, kid, you stroking and me rowing seven and 
beating Yale!" 

Austen grinned. *TDream away while the dreaming 's 
good. Maybe you '11 get the reward you deserve for giv- 
ing up baseball. Suppose we'd gone the other way; 
you 'd have been a star sure as shootin' and I 'd be play- 
ing tennis for exercise." 

"Whereas now you 're the best stroke that 's turned up 
here for a coon's age. Oh, rats, you never can tell! I 
might have been a frost at baseball, you may go wrong 
as a stroke ; there 's nothing to do but keep trying and 
hope for the best." 

That was the problem that settled itself then and there- 
after. The problem that had to be solved was Ben's 
summer. 

"There's nothing to it," Austen said. *Tather and 
Mother expect you, they want you ; they say you 're an 
influence for good with me, besides being fond of you 
for your own sweet sake. They volunteered the informa- 
tion, without my saying a word, that they hoped I 'd ask 
you and that you 'd come." 

"But, good Lord, man 1 I can't bum on you for three 
months." 
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"Well, then, make a deal with Mother for board and 
lodging; try it on and see where you get off. You won't 
be noticed in that mob. My own feeling is that you '11 
pay your way by your simple presence; but go on, tell 
Mother how you feel about it and see what happens." 

The two boys argued back and forth and in th€ end 
Ben gave in, just as Thrall had given in when charity was 
offered him. 

The discipline of crew work was strict. Only on Sun- 
days were the oarsmen allowed to wander from the train- 
ing-table and then only with orders as to what might be 
eaten and when they must go to bed. The girl whom Mrs. 
Williams had provided for Austen on carnival nights and 
for days on the Charles had made a very favorable 
impression on him. He knew many girls, but it was evi- 
dent that this one pleased him most of all. She was very 
young, hardly more than seventeen, — z pretty, quiet, 
sweet youngster who annoyed Ben not at all. 

She lived next door to Mrs. Williams, with only a bit 
of lawn, a flower bed, and a few trees in between, and 
Ben saw no reason why he should not go to Brookline on 
Sunday afternoons and play with the Williams children 
on the grass while Austen played with fire next door. If 
sometimes other people were there too, even people of the 
feminine persuasion and young ones at that, Ben must 
make the best of it. He was, any way you looked at it, a 
very silly boy and the sooner he got over his queer ideas 
about girls the better it would be. Mrs. Williams ex- 
plained that in detail. 

Most boys in college have lady-loves, who, mostly, 
become only pleasant memories. Passing years, departure 
from Boston, and finally the ^dden appearance of the 
one woman in the world wreck those college crushes most 
effectively. Of course there are exceptions. 
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Ben's only love while he was in college was Mrs. Wil- 
liams, and the component parts of his love were admira- 
tion and affection. Not an atom of passion ever entered 
into^ it. She, out of all the women he knew or was to 
know in Boston, pleased him. His devotion was com- 
plete, but love as commonly spoken of never entered his 
head. Of course that sort of love for either one of them 
would have been absurd on the face of it. Ben knew 
nothing of it and Mrs. Williams had but one love. 

Mr. Williams, the object of that love, liked Ben and 
Ben liked him. Mr. Williams was older than his wife, 
twice as old as Ben, and his life lay along intellectual lines ; 
games and athletics interested him very little. He liked 
youth and a strong affection grew up between him and 
Ben and Austen. Before the boys went away for the 
summer they had found in the Williamses' house a thing 
which all boys need and should have, — something that is 
by way of being a home. It is a well-known phenom- 
enon ; other humans besides boys find it difficult to' get 
along without the influence that exists only within the 
four walls of a family house. 

Ben had plenty to do, his college affairs kept him busy 
as any boy should be, but there was always time once a 
week and sometimes twice to call upon the eldest Miss 
Williams, who was ten, and the youngest, who was two, 
and the pair in between, and to bask in the comfort and 
delicacy and refinement that only a good and high-bred 
woman can impart to crass materials. Ben gave no 
thought to cause and effect but accepted thankfully the 
Williamses' hospitality. Thereby was planted in him 
certain knowledge, to wit : that no man's life can be com- 
plete and entirely worth while unless he possesses a home 
in which to spend a goodly part of it. Ben knew nothing, 
then, of the planting of that knowledge, but it was in him 
just the same, to be recognized later on. 
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In June he went to New London, where otherwise per- 
fect days were slightly marred by final examinations that 
had to be taken, in a tent, under a proctor who quite 
properly believed that hours spent under canvas were 
wasted. Having entire confidence in his charges, he 
wandered about outside in the sunshine. 

The race was rowed and won. Then Ben and Austen 
and certain others went to New York and smoked their 
pipes at the Polo Grounds while the deciding baseball 
game with Yale was lost. Then they went straight to 
Millhampton. 

Thrall got a Job as conductor on a Boston trolley line, 
running to a well-known beach. 

Once upon a time Hackett had said that if, when Ben 
was studying, a circus parade went along the street, the 
boy would be very likely not to notice it. That was un- 
doubtedly an exaggeration, but the germ of a real idea 
was there. The boy did have a very remarkable power 
of concentration and the years increased it, as has been 
said before. He lacked, almost completely, interest in 
unimportant everyday affairs. When he was thinking 
about something or other he was very likely not to let 
anything short of a riot distract him. When he was 
walking along the street or through the Yard in a crowd 
he was more than likely to notice no one who passed him ; 
sometimes he did not look at or think of even an indi- 
vidual he met free and clear of a throng. When he was 
walking with some one he thought of what he was say- 
ing to his companion and of nothing else. 

As a result many men who knew him thought that he 
cut them intentionally or something close to it. The im- 
pression which he had created in the middle of the year, 
when he unconsciously threw a sort of reserve about 
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httnself as a protectioo against hero-worship, increased. 
The hatred he had of "'side'' made him imagine that if he 
were not to make a fool of himself he not only must 
thow no pride or elation over what he had done in the 
autumn but must avoid the subject altogether. 

His face was naturally severe, many thought that it 
was hard and cruel ; they said he was a brute. They went 
further and said he was a snob and conceited. How 
many thought and said those things is not important, they 
were a great many. Jealousy and envy, mixed widi a 
lack of knowledge, are likely to jump at desired con- 
clusions. 

A great many more knew that none of those ideas 
about Ben was correct ; they knew that he was far more 
reserved than most of them, that he lacked the sense of 
humor which makes certain kinds of skylarking enjoy* 
able, that he was much more serious about things in gen- 
eral than the average college youth and that there was a 
grim determination about him. But they knew, too, that 
there was not an atom of conceit in him, that he had a big, 
warm heart, that he was democratic to the core, and that 
he had a very level head on his shoulders. 

Ben's circle of intimate friends was not large. No 
thought of popularity ever entered his head, nor had he 
any such desire for social honors as most of his fellows 
had. He saw something of the toadying to upper class- 
men and of the wire-pulling that was going on and it dis- 
gusted him. The freshman elections which had brought 
the cliques out in the open made him understand some- 
thing of college politics and pleased him not at all. He 
rather resented the established order of things. 

But that side of Ben's college life is not important, 
his history as here told has to do with other matters. 
Honors came to him later on and he accepted them as a 
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matter of course, without enthusiasm. The main point is 
that many of his classmates, most of his classmates per- 
haps, and a lot of upper classmen thought that he was 
cold, hard, and heartless and entirely satisfied with him- 
self. 



CHAPTER IX 

BES had not teen )oDg at MiTlhainpton before Mary 
readjusted her attirode toward huiL She no longer 
IfjfAotd tfpon him as a p>»ible bean or as a groadnr old 
tear. He was a htunan being and he was to all intents 
and f^rpc4ef a member of the family^ Xodung woold be 
^ined hy trying to like him or bjr dif Hiring him, the thii^ 
to do was to te ntutnl; let him plaj with her and talk 
whh her when it happened that way, neidier evade him 
nor ^eek him ooL 

Theretjr Mary showed her good sense; the resak was 
pleaning to her and to Ben. He was n't of mndi nse, but 
he did no harm. She was not a source of great pleasure, 
tut j^he was not ztmcjing, 

Jean Vance came for two wedcs. During them Ben 
drew into his shell and stayed there, while fire raged in 
JeanS breast. Dr. and Mrs. Lee saw Ben's frame of 
mind and while they did not understand it, and could 
not guefts why Jean should affect him so, they were too 
wf«e to say anything about it. They knew, of course, 
that be was very far from being a ladies' man, but why 
he should dislike Jean Vance so intensely they had no 
idea. 

FMzslheiih went her serene way, untroubled ; she was a 
calm young woman, who found the world pleasant and 
ran across no difficult problems to solve. Hope and Ben 
continued fast friends. 

148 
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Ben and Austen went back to college early, for football 
practice. They went immediately to see Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams, and Austen, having said and done the conven- 
tional things, went across the lawn to the house next 
door, where the sweet, pretty little girl lived ; she was ex- 
pecting him. 

Mrs. Williams, knowing that now Ben was free to go 
into society if he wished to, spoke to him on the subject. 

"Are you still scared to death of girls ?" she asked. 

Ben, being under no restraint with Mrs. Williams, 
nodded. He could talk to her, without embarrassment, 
about things that he could not discuss with any one else. 

"Is n't it really perfect nonsense ?" she exclaimed. "Of 
course I know they don't frighten you, but why don't you 
like them ? Why are you different from every other nor- 
mal, sensible man? Do you actually dislike girls, or is 
it that you simply do not like them? — if you get the 
distinction." 

"I get it, of course," Ben answered. "I don't know 
what it is, Mrs. Williams. Whatever it is, it started as 
far back as I can remember, when I was a kid on the 
streets in New York. You know I never really had a 
home until I was twelve years old, when my father found 
me and took me in. I remember that I hated women be- 
fore that. Of course I never knew any women then, 
except — ^well, a pretty poor lot, the kind you never could 
know anything about. Some of them were bad women, 
most of them were just plain tough, women of the slums. 
They did n't care much for me and I suppose I recipro- 
cated as a matter of course ; I imagine it got to be a habit; 
I did hate them, right enough." 

"But after that, after you went to Lanville?" Mrs. 
Williams asked. 

"Mrs. Thorpe and I never got along very well. She 
did n't like boys, she never liked my being in her house. 
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She was a good woman, but she was as different from 
you as black is from white. I didn't realize it at the 
time, but the women in Lanville knew what I was ; they 
knew where I came from, and I suppose I was a pretty 
tough customer. They did n't want to have anything to 
do with me; as I look back on it I don't blame them. 
Then I didn't care; I was glad of it, it saved lots of 
trouble." Ben smiled at Mrs. Williams. "I suppose they 
helped the habit along. Things changed after a while, 
but I did n't care ; I don't know why, but I did n't. I had 
scraps with some of my women teachers and that did n't 
help any. Austen Lee does n't like tomatoes, he can't eat 
them to save his life." Ben smiled at the old comparison. 
"I suppose I 'm an awful fool, but what 's the use ? My 
idea of a good time is n't playing with girls." 

"Is it worse than that, sometimes ?" 

"Yes, it IS." 

Mrs. Williams looked at him intently for a moment, 
considering a question ; a wave of color came in her face. 

"You — ^like me, don't you, Ben ?" 

"Yes, you know I do." 

"I 'm not a bit different from other women, the sort of 
women you could know here if you wanted to." 

"I think you must be. I know you are as far as I am 
concerned." 

"Won't you take my word for it? Won't you try to 
get over your prejudice? I'm sure you could if you 
tried. Of course I knew perfectly well that women and 
girls, many of them, delight in sticking pins into men, 
but it does n't mean anything, it 's just part of the game 
to keep men stirred up and to keep them interested. 
You 'd get used to that in no time, and when you did 
you'd think nothing at all about it. Besides, lots of 
them don't do it; they're just as pleasant and friendly 
and natural as men. Don't you think that perhaps you 're. 
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like a boy who 's afraid of the water when he can't swim? 
When he learns to swim he likes it. Honestly, I think 
you 're losing an awful lot, an awful lot of your educa- 
tion. Dcm't you think it 's worth tr)dng?" 

Ben smiled a little sheepishly. "I admit it's all my 
fault, that I 'm foolish," he said, "but—" He shrugged 
his shoulders. 

"Will you try it — for me?" No man could have en- 
tirely resisted tiiat entreaty. 

Ben nodded. "Yes, I 'U try it — for you. It 's awfully 
good of you to want to help me." 

"Nonsense ! 1 11 teach you how to dance, that 's the 
first things. You can learn in ten minutes. Then you 
can take the plimge and some day you '11 thank me. See 
if you don't." 

In due course of time Ben began his lessons. He stood 
before Mrs. Williams and just as she had taught him to '* 

waltz on the ice she taught him to waltz and two-step on 
a hardwood floor. It was not done in ten minutes, but 
so much was accomplished in ten lessons that Mrs. Wil- 
liams said that Ben was ready for an appearance in pub- 
lic. That came after the football season was over, and 
Mrs. Williams chose a small dance in a small hall for 
Ben's premiere. It was a dance mostly for married peo- 
ple, who she knew would be gentler and less awe-inspir- 
ing than a lot of debutantes and second-year girls. 
Besides, she would be there to manage things. 

Ben went to that dance just about the way he went 
through the last part of a hard football game : it was the 
hell of a job, but it had to be done. He put on his best 
bib and tucker, submitted himself to Austen's critical in- 
spection, and passed the examination with credit. 

'It 's sure a fine rig to exercise in," Ben said. "The 
cast-iron binding effect round the nedc is especially pleas- 
ant and appropriate^^ 
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They went to the WiUiamses' to dinner. The sweet* 
pretty-Uttk-thing-from-next-door was there, espedaOy 
for Austen and, as to the dance, by special invitation 
from the powers in charge. Two other married couples 
were at dinner, but Ben, sitting between Mrs. Williams 
and Austen's girl, got along well enough. 

Mr. Williams could dance after a fashion, but did it 
only when he couldn't help it. He went to the party 
and played bridge all evening. That left Mrs. Williams 
in Ben's charge, theoretically; practically it was the other 
way round. 

He vras rather overwhelmed by the gorgeousness of 
the scene, and a little flustered by the broad expanses of 
bare shoulders and chests and arms which were every- 
where about him. Even the one woman who could do 
no wrong surprised &m a Httk in the matter of dress. 
He did not quite understand. 

He danced the first dance with her and it went surpris- 
ingly weU. He did not know that he was fortunate in 
having an unusually good floor, plenty of room in which 
to manceuver, excellent music, and an extremely expert 
partner. It vras good fun, very good fun. There was a 
thrill in having Mrs. Williams in his arms, in having her 
willing to be there; the rhythm of the dance, which he 
thought of as their team-work, was very pleasing. 

'*You 're a marvel, Ben," Mrs. Williams said, when Ac 
dance was finished. **I don't know any one who dances 
better than you do and they 've all been at it for years." 

Austen's girl came next and things did not go so weQ, 
their team-play was poor in spots. There followed, one 
after the other, the two jroung matrcms who had dined 
at the WilKamses'. WTicn those two dances were over 
Ben went outdoors and sat down in the dark. He was 
very hot, his collar was flabby and stidcy, perspiration 
was rolling down his face; he had made a mess of tlm^ 
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for fair. The truth was that any man would have made 
a mess of things, or it would have been made for him. 
The two young matrons had many virtues, but they could 
not dance ; the poetry of motion was all Greek to them ; 
Ben, well as he could dance with Mrs. Williams, lacked 
the experience which would have taught him how to make 
the best of a bad bargain. 

That sort of business was not sport, it was very un- 
comfortable work. 

Ben sat on the steps and moaned inwardly while he 
cooled off. When he was cooled off and reasonably dry, 
he continued to sit there, loath to go back and start the 
trouble all over. But finally he went and stood in the 
doorway of the ball-room, watching the couples glide by. 
He saw the two young matrons and they seemed to be 
getting along well enough ; he did' not know that in such 
matters appearances are often deceiving. 

He caught Mrs. Williams's eye and she smiled at him, 
and when the dance ended he went to her. He danced 
with her twice and then went out on the steps again. Again 
he returned and again he danced with Mrs. Williams and 
he kept that up till it was time to go home. Toward the 
end the crowd thinned out so that there was more room 
than ever, and not much changing of partners. Austen 
danced time after time with his girl. Ben danced with 
Mrs. Williams almost without interruption. Whether 
that lady was pleased or not, in all ways, is unimpor- 
tant; a casual observer would have said that she was 
quite content, that for her the dance was the thing, and 
she had spoken truthfully when she said that Ben was a 
marvel — at dancing with her. 

He was very strong and that pleased her. She was 
not by any means a small woman, yet she was a feather 
in his arms, and she liked being handled as though she 
were a feather. Even during the short hours of that 
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night Ben's skill improved, he became more sure of him- 
self and before the evening was over Mrs. Williams let 
herself go completely and left everything in Ben's hands. 
The dance was the thing for her that night, even if her 
partner was a callow youth and she the mother of four 
girls. 

Laugh, skeptics, to your hearts' content, if you like, but 
't is a fact nevertheless that the dance was the thing for 
Ben, too. A beautiful woman Mrs. Williams was, hers a 
rare form to hold close, yet Ben thought of nothing but 
their team-work and the poetry of their motion in tune 
with sweet music. In so thinking he did not use those 
silly words, but that was his general idea. 

When it was all over and they were at home Mrs. 
Williams looked at Ben sadly. "Are n't you ashamed of 
yourself ?" she asked. 

Ben was not. 

"You ought to be," Mrs. Williams said, "How often 
did you dance, except with me ?" 

Ben held up three fingers. "Three times was enough. 
It was terrible ; I made an awful mess of it." 

"I don't believe you did, I know you did n't. Nobody 
can dance well with everybody. You 've got to hunt 
round till you find the right partners." 

It may have been noticed that, at the dance, Mrs. 
Williams had made no effort to help Ben find the right 
ones. She undoubtedly saw how things were going and 
decided that she could do only harm by forcing matters. 
She was not quite sure whether the evening had for- 
warded her plans for Ben or not. She knew that he had 
enjoyed dancing with her, but whether or not that enjoy- 
ment had been great enough to counterbalance the other 
features of the occasion was a question. 

"I found one right one, one right partner; isn't that 
enough?" Ben asked. 
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"Of course it is n't! Keep trying and you '11 find out 
that it is n't." 

"I don't believe that I '11 ever find any one who dances 
as you do." 

"That 's just because you 've danced with me a lot and 
are used to me. You '11 achieve versatility with a little 
practice." 

"Perhaps, but I doubt it. Honestly, are n't you a most 
unusually good dancer?" 

How could Mrs. Williams be honest about that ? She 
knew she was an unusually good dancer. But she did not 
have to be honest or dishonest about it, for at that mo- 
ment Austen returned from taking the very sweet little 
girl home, next door. 

Upstairs Ben realized that he was a sorry spectacle. 
His collar was down about its foundations, his shirt- 
front had lost at least half of its pristine glory, his cuffs 
were sodden masses about his wrists. 

"A hell of a rig for gymnastics," he muttered. He 
looked at Austen who was as immaculate as he had been 
in the beginning. "How do you do it ?" he asked. 

Austen didn't know, it was just one of those things 
that happen and can't be explained ; some wilt and some 
don't. 

I do," Ben said. 

'Did you have a good time ?" 

"I like dancing with Mrs. Williams." 

"You ought to; she's the best dancer I ever met, dead 
or alive." 

"How about the ball of fire next door?" 

"About the same," Austen said, in no way fussed. 

Shortly afterward Ben went to a ball, the coming-out 
party of a young lady whom he had never seen and of 
whom he had never heard until Mrs. Williams got a card 
for him. Mrs. Williams did the thing right. She gave a 
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dinner before the ball and invited to it four young ladies 
who she believed best combined sweet dispositions with 
good dancing. With these four as a basis Ben ought to 
do well. For men she chose young gentlemen of Boston 
who knew everybody and who promised to introduce Ben 
to those young women most likely to make his path easy 
and pleasant 

All the young people went in to Boston and arrived 
with the crowd. Ben's first dance, with a willowy lady 
who could dance and did n't talk, was not so bad. The 
next one had little to conmiend it ; the third and fourth 
consisted of a series of unavoidable collisions; the fifth 
was a repetition of the third and fourth with the added 
horror of a young woman who was to Ben extremely tm- 
attractive. There was n't any sixth. 

His collar and shirt were gone, the crush was awful, 
the atmosphere was hot physically and depressing men- 
tally. The whole blessed thing was a blamed nuisance, a 
most tmcomfortable way of spending an evening, a waste 
of energy, a waste of sleep, a relic of barbarism. Mr. 
Thorpe put on his hat and coat and went out into the 
street. There he hired a hurdic and in it he lighted his 
pipe and so rode comfortably to Cambridge and went to 
bed. 

Thereafter, during the seven years he remained at 
Cambridge, he did not go to another ball. He went to 
small dances in Brookline with Mrs. Williams and danced 
with her. Sometimes, but very seldom, he danced with 
other ladies at her request, — so seldom that they hardly 
counted. At first Mrs. Williams was very cross and 
scolded him, but finally she laughed and said that he was 
utterly impossible. 

She was very fond of Ben. In the beginning her mo- 
tive in holding out a helping hand to him had been mostly 
charity; she knew that he was alone in the world and 
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that he had few friends, except his college-mates, near 
Cambridge. The idea of charity faded quickly from her 
mind and in its place came affection. She was a young 
woman still and the big brute appealed to her ; she was an 
older woman and she had a motherly love for the curious 
boy! she was plain wcHnan, and to have the boy — ^who 
hated women with a deep-seated, inborn, and sincere 
hatred — choose her alone to like and to admire, pleased 
her mightily. 

She liked Ben, too, because he liked little children ; he 
was very good to her girls and they loved him. Her hus- 
band liked him and said that he was an unusually able 
boy. She liked him because she knew a great deal about 
the male animal and knew that he was a peculiar but most 
interesting specimen of the race. 

On that foundaticHi was based a friendship, a peculiar 
friendship perhaps, that was never to waver. 

Ben's first, and last, big dance came in December. 

Before that he had again played tackle on the eleven 
and again Harvard had been beaten. In that game the 
Harvard team, admittedly the weaker, had held back the 
Blue horde and a tie game, a moral victory perhaps, was 
in sight, until the last few minutes of play. Then a sub- 
stitute back was sent in, cold, and he muffed a twisting 
punt close to Harvard's goal line. There followed five 
desperate attacks on the Harvard line and five heroic but 
unavailing efforts to repel them, and Yale won. 

Again Ben stood out as the super-player, but again one 
man could not turn the tide against a team which knew 
more football and, at the psychological moment, got the 
break that brought victory. 

Austen saw the game from the side lines ; he was third 
or fourth substitute end. He had not hoped for more 
than that. 
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Thaddius Octavius Thrall came back to Cambridge 
from his job as trolley conductor, bringing with him an 
amazing portion of his wages. A trolley conductor's life 
on a seashore line may not be a bed of roses, nor would 
it perhaps be looked upon ordinarily as a body-builder, 
but Thrall had flourished. He had lived at the sea end 
of his run, he had had hours off in the middle of the day 
and had bathed in salt water ; he had lived in the open and 
he had gotten a great deal of exercise. He was a much 
improved man. 

Also, a scholarship had been bestowed upon him, one 
which he had earned beyond question, and he was rich. 
He was to become richer and Bill Thurston was the first 
step in that direction. 

Bill was happy as the day was long, except at examina- 
tion time ; then he was unhappy all day long. He did not 
look upon college work or anything else seriously ; he was 
the pleasantest youth imaginable and there are many, 
many distractions at college for such as Bill. But he 
wanted to stay in college, and to do that he had to pass 
examinations, which was hard to do and a blamed nuis- 
ance. 

That autumn he came to the hour examinations with his 
preparation therefor pretty nearly nil. The question was 
what to do about it. Of course the thing to do was to 
get a tutor and cram, but whom to get? 

Ben, with inspiration, said : "Why not Thad Thrall ? 
He knows your courses from A to Z and he sure can 
explain things when he goes at it.*' 

Bill thought that was a good idea and Ben approached 
Thrall on the subject. Thrall said that he would do any- 
thing he could for a friend of Ben's. Ben said for 
Heaven's sake not to look at it in that light, it was a busi- 
ness proposition, a great many men tutored and made 
good money at it. Why not he ? 
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Finally Thrall took the job on a contingent basis ; he 
had never done any tutoring and was not at all sure that 
he could do it successfully. Therefore, if he got Bill 
through his examinations he would take pay, otherwise 
not. Thrall himself took examinations in his stride, as 
a hurdler takes hurdles, they were to him rather a pleas- 
ure than otherwise. 

In Bill he tackled a good deal of a job; that young 
man's mind was pretty well void of the subjects under 
consideration. But, with probation or something worse 
staring him in the face, he was in a receptive mood, and 
he worked hard for two weeks and in the end squeezed 
through. 

He sang Thrall's praises loudly ; Thrall was a marvel. 
In his enthusiasm he became a publicity agent for Thrall. 
When, two months or so later, the more serious midyear 
examinations loomed black and portentous on the hori- 
zon. Bill came back for more help, bringing with him 
other young men who were in his predicament, and 
Thrall held classes in cramming. That really was the 
beginning of Thrall's fame as a tutor. He got the whole 
pack through the examination with hardly a mishap and 
the financial return took his breath away. 

Thrall deserved the reward, for he possessed the same 
sort of genius that Hackett possessed, a rare ability not 
only to teach but to put inspiration into youths where in- 
spiration had never been before, and Thrall had what 
Hackett never would have, — an impressive personality 
and a voice that thrilled even the least serious boy. 
Furthermore, Thrall had a head for business, which 
Hackett did not have. 

So great did the demand for his services become after 
the midyear examinations that he could pick and choose 
his pupils, and he made so much money that be did n't 
know what to do with it, except to repay, with interest 
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and sincere thanks, what he had borrowed from Dr. Lee. 
There was a hitch about the interest, but Dr. Lee finally 
smiled and gave in. When college was over for the year 
Thrall did not return to his job as a trolley conductor. 
Instead, he spent the simimer at a well-known and fash- 
ionable seaside resort, preparing a few sons of rich 
fathers to attack again in th^autumn the entrance ex- 
aminations which had been too much for them in the 
spring. This filled his morning hours, the rest of the 
day was largely his to do with as he liked, and as he was 
regarded as highly as a companion as he was as a tutor 
he found life extremely pleasant. 

Thrall's ability extended beyond the accumulation of 
book-learning and the transmitting of it to others. Nat- 
urally keen of intellect and broad-minded, he was not 
satisfied with the narrow academic life with which so 
many men in his position are content. The lighter side 
of college life appealed to him, and once under way he 
quickly absorbed its manners and customs. He was nat- 
urally sociable and he not only enjoyed the society of his 
fellows but little by little went into society outside of the 
university. He was one of those men who, having the 
stuff in them to begin with, enter college at the very bot- 
tom of the scale and leave at the top. 

At the end of his sophomore year, contemplating his 
condition then and comparing it with his condition two 
years before, he gave all the credit to Ben. He said 
something about it to Ben and Ben told him that he was 
crazy, which was approximately so. Nevertheless there 
was something in it, enough to count and to be appreci- 
ated, and to be remembered always. 

To go back to the beginning of that year, Ben took a 
course in chemistry under Professor Jackson, a famous 
lecturer. Perhaos it was Jackson, perhaps it was the 
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fascination of the subject itself, perhaps it was just fate, 
but whatever it was, that elementary course started Ben 
on his career. He decided then and there to become a 
chemist. The trouble was that to study chemistry he 
must spend long hours in the laboratory in the after- 
noons ; to do that he must give up football and rowing, 
and he had no such enthusiasm for chemistry as that. 
That situation brought up the question of what he was 
going to do and he spoke to Dr. Lee about it. 

"You are admirably fixed to take up a profession," Dr. 
Lee said. "Most young men can't afford to keep on 
studying for so many years and there are lean years even 
after that. That would n*t affect you." Ben's income 
was nearly five thousand dollars a year; he could do 
pretty much as he liked. 

"I suppose I could take a post-graduate course in chem- 
istry," Ben said, "but it seems like a half-hearted way to 
go at it, letting athletics interfere with it now." 

"There 's a great field in chemistry," the doctor said. 
"The surface is just scratched. How about medicine? 
That 's chemistry in a way.'* 

Ben laughed at that. "I 'd make a fine physician !" he 
exclaimed. 

"Why not ?" the doctor asked. "As I said before, you 
can study all you like, you won't have to rush into doing 
anything you can lay your hands on that will bring in a 
little money. Have you considered where you are going 
to live when you leave college? Are you going back to 
Lanville?" 

"No, I don't think that I shall go back there, but I 
have n't decided anything yet." 

"Take your time and think it over; there's no hurry. 
Why don't you consider coming to Alden ? It 's a fine 
place to live, lots of nice people, and a fine town for a 
medical man." 
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Dr. Lee said nothing about it, but Ben knew well 
enough that if he went to Alden as a "medical man*' Dr. 
Lee would help him in every way he could. 

It was not settled then, but it was settled before the 
year was over; and, with his mind once made up, Ben 
never wavered. He stuck to chemistry, taking all the 
courses he could squeeze into his schedule, and somehow 
he got through the laboratory work without giving up 
football or rowing. There was some doubt in his mind as 
to how much chemistry had to do with medicine, but that 
was not important, it was worth while in itself. 

That year Austen stroked the four-oared crew at New 
London. Ben dropped out of the picture early in June, 
when the second crew was divided into fours. Ben and 
Lawrie Mills were the last to feel the axe ; fourteen men 
went to New London, Ben and Lawrie were fifteen and 
sixteen. Ben was disappointed; Red Top at New Lon- 
don was a grand place and it would have been fine to row 
behind Austen in the four, but Ben knew, down in the 
bottom of his heart, that he had done better and had gone 
farther than he had ever expected to. 

Another summer passed and again Austen and Ben 
returned to Cambridge for football practice. This time 
good ends were not like unto the leaves of the trees and 
Austen stood a Chinaman's chance of making the eleven. 
He didn't quite do it, but he was first substitute and 
played most of the last half next to Ben, which was 
enough. Neither Yale nor Harvard scored. 

A few weeks later Ben was elected captain of the 
eleven. He deserved the honor if ever a man did, but 
there was a strong undercurrent of opposition to him. 
It was not among the players themselves, nor was it in 
the clubs, but came from the older men, former players 
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and coaches, who were afraid of him, afraid of what he 
would do if authority were placed in his hands. 

They had never been able to teach him much football 
after the first year, he knew more than they knew them- 
selves. He had not been a hard man to manage, he had 
submitted to discipline and had obeyed orders without a 
question, he had never criticized, he had always been 
pleasant, but nevertheless they were afraid of him. They 
were afraid that he had ideas of his own that would dis- 
turb the established order of things, and in those days 
the established order of things was very dear to the pow- 
ers that were. They would much rather have a safe and 
sane man for captain, one who had been born and raised 
in the shadow of the university and who was therefore 
bound to respect its traditions. 

That under-the-surface influence worked its hardest, 
in the dark, against Ben, and lost. He was elected almost 
unanimously and when he was elected he made his halting 
speech. 

"If you make me captain," he said, "you will do more 
than select me to take orders from the coach to you. If 
you give me this job you must back me up from this min- 
ute, on and off the field, till we have played Yale next 
year. I will be responsible for the results, but I must 
have what I want. There must be no authority above me, 
except the Athletic Committee. You must take the coach 
that I select and work for him. I can name the coach 
now, and most of the assistant coaches. If the committee 
approves them and you promise me what I want, I '11 take 
the job. Otherwise you must select somebody else. And 
only two things will count toward making the team, abil- 
ity and guts, and guts will count more than an)rthing 
else. I want men who hate like hell to get licked." 

The older men knew what Ben meant. Harvard foot- 
ball would know a new regime and new methods. They 
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had been afraid of this, but it had come and diere was 
nothing to do but make the best of iL 

Ben had his way, and die old order changed. Three 
times had he plajed through kxig, hopeless games; twice 
Yak had battered the Harvard line ajid gone through to 
victory, but twice was enough, and he swore diat there 
would be a different story tfab time. There f crilowed 
much criticism and hard feeling; Ben went dirou|^ it all 
widi his mouth shut and his jaw firm. 



CHAPTER X 

MRS. WILLIAMS and Austen and every one else had 
long since given up struggling with Ben's social 
education. Arguments, entreaties, and threats accom- 
plished nothing; it was no go, Ben would not play with 
girls. His was a hopeless case. 

With Mrs. Williams and her small daughters and Mrs. 
Lee and Hope in Alden he was happy; with the rest of 
womankind he was worse than unhappy. He saw women, 
young and old, and was polite to them and behaved him- 
self as he should, but he could n't keep it up long. After 
a few minutes a great desire to flee came over him, he 
became nervous and ill at ease, he shut up like a clam, and 
beat a hasty retreat at the very first opportunity. 

Thaddius Octavius Thrall had no such antipathy for 
the fair sex; he liked 'em a lot and one result of that 
liking of his was a most ridiculous affair, but an affair 
which Ben looked upon very seriously. One night Ben 
and Austen and Thrall went to the theater in Boston and 
returned to Cambridge side by side in a trolley car. Op- 
posite them, alone, was a woman. She was good-looking, 
after a fashion, and she was well dressed. She was not 
old, — ^twenty-eight or thirty, perhaps. — and she had rather 
remarkable eyes, which rested frankly upon what pleased 
her. 

Ben was immune; he knew that a woman was there 
across the car, but that was all he knew. Austen knew 
that she was there ; he knew that her eyes were working 
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skilfully ; he saw the slightest suspicion of a smile on her 
lips when, now and then, she met his eyes for an instant 
and then looked away. To Austen she was no more than 
the usual woman willing to flirt ; how far she would go 
he could not of course tell, nor did he care in the least 

They came to the imiversity and Ben went to the back 
platform and Austen followed him. The car stopped, 
they dropped off, and the car went on. They looked 
about for Thrall, but he was not to be seen. They were 
sure that he had gotten up to leave the car and they were 
sure that he had expected to walk with them as far as his 
room in the Yard. Certainly he had not said good night. 

"I '11 bet a dollar he stayed to chat with that dame," 
Austen said. 

"What dame ?" Ben asked. 

"The giddy one with the eyes, who sat opposite us. 
You don't mean to tell me you 're as blind as that ?" 

"I didn't notice her particularly. What the devil is 
Thad thinking about?" 

"What most every man thinks about occasionally, the 
ladies. Let's go down to the Square and see if they got 
oflF there ; they 'd have to, that 's as far as the car goes." 

Without a word Ben turned and walked to Harvard 
Square. There were unpleasant thoughts and an un- 
pleasant picture in his mind ; he could not remember what 
the woman looked like, but Austen's description and the 
fact that Thrall did not know her were enough to send 
sweeping over him the old, old horror. He was very fond 
of Thrall and Thrall was an innocent among innocents, or 
he had been a very short time before. 

"I suppose it 's dirty business, following him," he said 
to Austen. "Perhaps we 're not following him, perhaps 
there's some mistake. I hope so, I hate that sort of 
stuff." 

That was of course a foolish thing for a junior in 
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college to say. For a man to pick up a woman was not 
unusual or necessarily harmful. What followed might 
be harmful, but the odds were against its being so, cer- 
tainly it was nothing to get excited about. Ben would 
not have gotten excited about it if it had not been Thrall 
or perhaps another of his friends. If it had been Austen 
— ^which it hardly could have been — Ben would have told 
him not to make an ass of himself, knowing perfectly well 
that Austen would not make an ass of himself. To most 
other men he would have said nothing; he would have 
contented himself with thinking them damn-fools. 

But, somehow or other, it was different with Thrall. 

They reached the Square and there, sure enough, was 
Thrall talking with the lady of the car. She was ap- 
parently waiting for another car to take her farther on ; 
it came immediately and Thrall helped her aboard. Aus- 
ten and Ben turned and entered the Yard. Thrall caught 
them at the steps of Holworthy. He Wdb unashamed. 

"Did you see her?" he asked enthusiastically. 

"Austen did," Ben said. He opened the door and went 
into Number 3. Thrall followed. 

"She looked pretty good to me," Thrall said. "I was 
curious about her, so I had a little chat with her. I 
thought she would n't mind ; she looked like a pretty good 
sort." 

"Of course you have her name and address and an in- 
vitation to call?" Ben asked. 

"I have, and I think I '11 go. She talks very well ; she 's 
a lady. Her name is Edna Waddell and she lives on 
Maple Street." 

"I understand that perfect ladies make a practice of 
picking upN^rangers late at night. She did n't ask you 
to go home with her then and there, did she, notwith- 
standing the rather late hour?" 

"No, she did n't," Thrall said, a little emphatically. 
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"I *m surprised." 

Then Thrall laughed. "You old calamity-howler, 
you !" he cried. "You think every female in the world is 
nothing but danger let loose, to say nothing of being a 
walking den of iniquity. They ain't, — they is n't, — ^they 
are not ; it 's all in your imagination, you dyed-in-the-wool 
.woman-hater! What do you know about women, any- 
way?" Thrall's voice had a lot of feeling in it; under its 
bantering tone was a confession of his deep affection 
for Ben. 

"You know where I came from," Ben said, and every 
atom of mirth departed from Thrall. "I saw women 
there; I could tell you things that would make your flesh 
creep. It ended ten years ago, when I was twelve, but 
I can remember it all as though it were yesterday and I 
hope you '11 never know a tenth of what I knew about 
women, when I was twelve." 

"How about the women you've met since?" Austen 
asked. He knew how narrow and foolish Ben's point of 
view was, and he was not afraid to try to argue him out 
of it when he had the opportunity. That point of view 
of his must be changed, sooner or later. "Pretty straight 
lot, most of them; are n't they?" 

Austen's voice had a soothing effect on Ben; he 
grinned, a little ashamed of himself. "Of course they 
are ; I 'm a fool, I know that well enough." Then he 
spoke to Thrall. "There are only two kinds of women 
who are worth a damn. If you want one kind go in town 
and pay for her, open and above board ; if you want the 
other, watch your step ; be sure you 're getting it, getting 
women who haven't any monkey business about them, 
who live clean and think clean, who are straight through 
and through. The ones in between are the ones that 
make trouble." 

Thrall was impressed, perhaps by Ben's earnestness, 
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perhaps by his wisdom. He resolved to forget forever 
the lady who lived on Maple Street in Cambridge. 

"I guess you Ve right," he said. "Anyway, we *11 let 
it go at that. I 'm sorry that I — ^that I did what I did 
to-night.'* 

Ben and Thrall were to stick to each other through 
thick and thin to the end of the chapter ; their friendship 
was never to wane but was to increase year by year. 
They thought they knew each other pretty well then, and 
did ; yet neither had the slightest suspicion that there was 
in one of them a trait which had not yet appeared but 
which was to become a dominating influence in his life. 
That trait was about to appear in a mild form and, once 
out in the open, never to disappear. 

When Thrall left Ben and Austen he had made up his 
mind to forget all about — ^he took a note-book from his 
pocket when he reached his room and read the name — 
Edna Waddell, of 25 Maple Street. 

He had had a pleasant taste of femininity the summer 
before. He had never known such women and girls as he 
had met then beside the sea. He had been a little afraid 
of them at first; he was a little self-conscious and not at 
all sure that he knew exactly how to behave with them. 
That frame of mind quickly disappeared ; he found that 
he got along with them famously and that they were ex- 
tremely attractive. It never entered his head that he was 
01^ ever would be in the least degree a fascinator of 
women, but he was, even then, exactly that in some de- 
gree. He was attractive to them physically, his face was 
of the t)rpe which pleases women ; he was modest, he had 
tact and a pleasant way of saying things, he had an un- 
questionably keen intellect. He was, then, a bit unpol- 
ished as to conventions and the manners and customs of 
high society, but his very simplicity and unsophistication 
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added to his charm. Furthermore he had a strong desire 
to please. 

Please he did, and his opportunities to please were in- 
creased by the usual lack of young and unattached men 
at summer resorts. That, being a tutor, he must be poor, 
made no difference; a young man had little need of 
money there, everything was provided by fond parents. 

During a period of hardly more than two months Thad- 
dius Octavius Thrall, who two years before had one coat 
and that with tails and an unbelievable shine, had several 
affairs which, while not love-affairs, were good introduc- 
tions to the sport. Two young ladies, very proper young 
ladies, were thrilled by him and acted accordingly. An- 
other lady, thirty, experienced and fundamentally virtu- 
ous, taught him in the dark where they were safe, the 
gentle art of making noncommittal love. The first kiss, 
stolen in a moment of great courage, rather frightened 
Thrall. Nothing unpleasant happened, however, and his 
courage quickly returned. He soon learned the ecstasy 
which lies in mutually welcome kisses. The lady being 
an adept at that sort of thing, in the dark, led him on and 
on until they came to the line which her fundamental 
virtue did not permit her to cross. 

It was, all in all, a most delightful and enlightening 
adventure to Thrall. He discovered the charm, the lure, 
the exhilaration which feminine passion imparts, even 
when it is under pretty definite control ; he learned how 
very strong the call of feminine flesh may be, even when 
a lady is fundamentally virtuous. 

At first when Thrall returned to Cambridge, he did 
not miss the society of ladies ; his work and diversions 
within the university were sufficient for his happiness. 
But that did not last long. He already knew a few sedate 
families in Cambridge and Boston and gradually his circle 
of feminine acquaintances became greater, but it did not 
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broaden. The ladies, young and old, were serious and 
strait-laced, possessing little vivacity and no coquetry; 
they were just a bit dull. Some of them were pleasant in 
an intellectual way, but there crept over Thrall a strong 
desire for flirtation and the sort of love-making which 
he had discovered during the summer. 

The lady in the trolley car gave Thrall the decided im- 
pression that she was not adverse to that sort of thing. 
He, not yet expert in the finer shades of feminine de- 
portment, saw nothing wrong with her attire, and in fact 
there was little wrong with it. He did see her unques- 
tioned good looks and a figure of much charm. Her 
complexion was excellent, her hair soft and luxuriant, her 
lips and her fleeting smile not to be despised; and her 
eyes had a very distinct call in them. 

When all is said and done, she was an attractive woman 
of a sort and Thrall felt the need for the companionship 
of a woman of that sort. Making eyes at college boys, 
even if one of them is twenty-seven as Thrall was, is no 
very great crime. 

Thrall made at least no definite promise to Ben that he 
would forget the fair Edna and never see her again ; if 
he had made such a promise he would undoubtedly have 
kept it, however strong became the temptation and desire 
to do otherwise. 

Now it happened that, in their brief conversation in 
Harvard Square, Thrall had not only obtained the lady's 
name and address but had slowly spelled out his own 
surname to her and had promised to call on her in the 
afternoon two days later. 

Temptation became too strong for him. Th^ lady lived 
fifteen minutes' walk away, in the residential part of 
Cambridge which lies northwest of the college. During 
the day of his engagement Thrall changed his mind a 
dozen times, but when the hour arrived he set out; on 
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his way he hesitated and almost turned back. He did not 
turn back, but went on, deciding at least to look at the 
house. He looked at it; it was rather large and not un- 
attractive and it was in a good neighborhood. Of course 
he rang the bell. 

Miss Waddell herself opened the door and ushered him 
into a room on the right of the hall on the ground floor. 
The house was apparently not a one-family affair, the 
hallway suggested that it contained several small apart- 
ments. 

In her sitting-room Edna's smile suggested that the 
affair was delightful and delightfully naughty. Thrall 
stayed there for an hour, during which the lady served 
tea and crackers and offered him cigarettes ; when he de- 
clined cigarettes she gave him permission to smoke a 
cigar or his pipe, she regretted that she had no cigars to 
offer him. Thrall's chair was comfortable and he smoked 
his pipe. Before he left he had made an engagement to 
walk with Miss Waddell through the country on the next 
Sunday morning. 

He was surprised to discover that his first impression 
of Miss Waddell had not been correct. She was not 
nearly so good-looking as he had believed. He could see 
more of her now than he had seen in the car ; then her 
fur coat had covered her to her chin; now she wore a 
flimsy waist which exposed a conventional expanse of 
throat and neck. In the car the cold that she had left or 
the heat that she had entered, had heightened her color ; 
now she was rather pale. In the car her suspicion of a 
smile and her momentary glances had been a bit devilish 
and accordingly attractive ; now when she could smile to 
her heart's content and look at Thrall as much as she 
liked, the deviltry disappeared completely and the attrac- 
tion partially. Even her first suggestion that they were 
being naughty did not last long. 
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But what, in Thrall's estimation, she lost in one direc- 
tion, she gained in another. In the car her figure could 
only be guessed at, now it was easily; seen and appreci- 
ated. She was a little above medium height and perfectly 
formed, and though she was dressed modestly enough she 
had clothed herself so that none of her physical charms 
were hidden. She was unquestionably expert at that 
sort of thing. Furthermore her face, losing the quality 
of the forward flirt, took on a prettiness that was quite as 
pleasing. 

She served tea with a lady's deftness ; her conversation 
was in no way unusual and her English open to no criti- 
cism. It developed that she was a college graduate and 
physical instructor in a girls' school. She was ashamed 
of their unconventional meeting and would n't have any 
one know about it for worlds; accordingly they discov- 
ered where they might have met conventionally and 
agreed to bear it in mind if explanations ever became 
necessary. 

She asked whether Thrall's friends, those who were 
with him in the car, knew what had happened and Thrall 
said that they knew he had spoken to her, but they did 
not know that he was calling on her. 

"What will they think when they find that out?" she 
asked. 

"They will not think BXiything about it,— certainly noth- 
ing unpleasant." 

"But what must they think of me?" 

"I imagine they rather envied me," he said, laughing. 
"Perhaps some day when I 'm sure they can't cut me out 
with you, if that day ever comes, you '11 let me bring 
them to see you, to find out how nice you are.'* 

"Perhaps, some day," Edna answered. 

Thrall did not know that if Edna had been permitted to 
choose in the car which of the three men should call on 
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They went to walk on Snnday morning. The day 
fine and th^ walked far, first taking a car diat carried 
them ctrt of the ck>se!y settled districts. Thrall discor- 
ered that Miss WaddeH did not object to being toadied; 
her arm was his to hold : when they stopped for a mo- 
ment on a hill'top and he stood dose, she seemed not to 
notice it. She knew the game. 

Thrall invited her to go to the theater and they went 
When, returning, they left the car at Harvard Square, she 
Mifi^fittttd that they walk the rest of the way instead of 
taking another car. The streets were deserted, he todc 
her arm and clasped her hand in his ; when they came to 
a i^fe place he ptit his arm arotmd her waist She would 
not let him kiss her then, but she was not offended; he 
was more successful in the vestibule of her house; she 
murmured, '^Please don't! oh, please don't," and made no 
Mrious effort to stop him. 

He went into her sitting-room with her, without being 
invited. She held her finger to her lips and indicated a 
room close by where her companion was asleep. He 
stayed only a moment, long enough to make another en- 
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gagement. At the door she snapped her finger against 
his sleeve and laughing held up her lips for one kiss. 

She liked Thrall, she liked him much more than she 
had expected to; she liked him just as a great many 
women were going to like him later on. She, like the lady 
of the seashore, was fundamentally virtuous but, unlike 
that lady, her temptation to for^o virtue was strong. 
Fear, her conscience, and her hopes of marriage kept her 
from foregoing it. 

Thrall called at the appointed time, five o'clock, to dis- 
cover that Miss Waddell's companion had gone off to 
dinner, unexpectedly. 

**Stay and have dinner with me, in her place," Edna 
suggested. "I '11 get it myself — ^you don't mind, do you? 
It is very simple ; we can't afford a maid." 

Thrall stayed. For an hour they remained in the liv- 
ing-room and during that time she refused Thrall more 
than one kiss and that one he had to steal from her cheek 
over her shoulder. Then she went to the kitchen and 
Thrall followed, to help. She put on a long apron and 
Thrall, tying it behind, slipped his arm around her and 
held her fast; she resisted, not enough to prevent him 
from kissing her three or four times, but enough to make 
the kisses unsatisfactory. 

She told him that he must behave and he did behave, 
more or less, until after dinner, when Edna left the dishes 
to be washed "by a woman who came in every morning 
for two hours." They went back to the living-room and 
she was less unyielding. It was all every day, common 
stuff, a pastime as old as the world. The girl was no 
novice at it and Thrall knew it ; he was not playing with 
an innocent child. But her mood soon changed again 
and during the rest of that evening she was dignified. 
She would not even kiss Thrall good night. She was not 
an intellectual giantess, was Edna, but she was bright and 
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she talked well. Thrall, with his pipe and his comfortable 
chair, enjoyed the evening greatly; he liked the girl her- 
self even when she was isolated in her straight-backed 
chair. 

Thrall liked her and she liked him ; the more she saw 
of him the more she liked him. The next three times she 
saw him, after the night of the dinner, she would not let 
him touch her. She laughed at him, teased him, and 
kept him in the open. Once she had done wrong, but 
never again, she said. She was a wise young woman 
and a busy physical instructor; she knew only a handful 
of men in Cambridge and they were a lot of sticks, ex- 
cept Thrall. She had n't picked up a man for some time 
till that night in the car ; having caught Thrall, she had 
no intention of losing him; she was a stranger in Cam- 
bridge and she was lonely, she needed him. 

The art of captivating men had been bom in her. She 
wanted to be married and had had her chances, but she 
had been poor all her life and she was n't going to marry 
a poor man. She lacked almost completely the personal 
modesty which is the most valuable possession of finer- 
grained women. If she did not dislike a man she was 
perfectly willing to have him kiss her, much as other 
women shake hands. She was n't a bad girl, by any man- 
ner of means. Considering the passion that was in that 
magnificent body of hers, she behaved pretty welL But 
she did have to be loved ; she simply could n't get along 
without it and that 's all there was to it. And Thrall loved 
her as she had never been loved before, he was more of a 
man than she had ever known before ; he pleased her and 
she was n't going to lose him if she could help it. That 
was why she kept him waiting for two weeks before she 
sank into his arms again. By that time she had Thrall 
crazy about her. 

She was almost his only recreation — and dissipation. 
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She did not interfere with his work ; rather she made him 
keener at it and sharpened his wits. He needed her ; she 
was a necessary part of his life. He was entitled to an 
afternoon or evening off three or four times a week and 
he spent them with her and was the better for it. She 
put spice into life, put a thrill into it, put something into 
it that made it more worth while thap it had been before. 

It went on that way for three months. Thrall did not 
tell Ben or Austen that he was seeing the lady of the car 
and it chanced that they never suspected it. Then one 
afternoon, when midyear examinations were over, Ben 
suggested that they celebrate. 

"I '11 give the party," he said. "Let 's go in town and 
have dinner and go to a show, — ^regular spree." 

Austen liked the idea and agreed promptly, but Thrall 
was sorry, he said that he could not go. 

Of course he could go ! Why on earth could n't he go? 
It was easy enough to see that he was embarrassed and 
did not wish to say why not. 

A girl probably was the answer, but why on earth 
should Thrall be unwilling to admit that he had a date 
with a girl? 

"Make it to-morrow night and you 're on," he said. 

They let it go at that. 

Later Ben said to Austen : "Queer, was n't it, the way 
Thad acted ? You don't suppose he 's chasing some dame 
he 's ashamed of, do you ?" 

"I don't know, I have n't seen any signs of it," Austen 
answered. "It could n't be the girl he picked up in the 
car that night, could it ?" 

"Hell, no !" Ben was emphatic. 

Again they let it go at that, but the next night the ques- 
tion came up again with a bang. Thrall was in an alarm- 
ing condition, his face was almost ghastly ; his mind was 
not on dinner, the play, or his friends' words i he was 
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nervous, absent-minded, and ill at ease. He insisted that 
nothing, absolutely nothing, was wrong, and he stuck to 
it. But something certainly was wrong and it stayed 
wrong for two weeks. During those two weeks Thrall 
remained very much as he had been the night in town. 
Ben and Austen saw it, no one could help seeing it; they 
begged Thrall to tell them what the trouble was, but he 
insisted that there was no trouble. 

The trouble was, in reality, quite simple, and what 
might have been expected. On the night when Thrall 
could not go to town he had, of course, gone to see Miss 
Waddell. The evening had begun pleasantly but had 
ended with a quarrel. Edna called Thrall a few cruel 
names, told him to go and never come back, buried her 
face in her hands for a moment and sobbed, and then 
staggered from the room. Immediately she was out of 
sight she became quite calm and waited, listening. 

Thrall, the fool, put on his hat and coat and departed, 
instead of sitting down, lighting his pipe, and waiting for 
the girl to come back and be reasonable. She had fooled 
him completely and she had not intended to; it was all 
part of the game and she enjoyed her fury and the pas- 
sion of the moment. The joy of reconciliation would be 
great. 

Thrall lacked experience and was fooled. He hadn't 
harmed the girl, whatever fault there was was hers quite 
as much as his. At first he was frightened, then ashamed, 
and then both, with a great deal of regret and broken 
heart thrown in. He had much to learn. Once out of 
the house, he did n't dare go back; he thought that he 
was n't wanted. Then followed a most unhappy time. 

Edna waited two weeks for something to happen, — 
Thrall's return, penitent; a penitent note; a telephone 
message, anything. But nothing happened ; a day or two 
more and she would have sent for him and told him that. 
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while she ought not to forgive him, she would give him 
one more chance. 

As luck would have it, it was not to work out that way. 

One afternoon at the end of the two weeks Edna took 
a walk, as a forlorn hope. She could not reach Thrall 
on the telephone, she would not write to him, she might 
meet him if she walked through the college grounds or 
even around them. She was sure that if she was fortu- 
nate enough to meet him a smile would bring him back. 

She did not meet Thrall, but she met Ben, some dis- 
tance from the university. They came together at a street 
comer and she did not hesitate. She smiled and spoke 
to him. "It *s a wonderful day, is n't it ?'* she said. 

She was clever enough not to spoil things by making 
eyes or suggesting that, in walking with him, she was 
doing more than ordinary courtesy required ; it was more 
than likely that Thorpe would not remember her and, ac- 
cordingly, that he would suppose that he had met her 
before and had forgotten her. Her ruse worked. Just 
what good was to come of it she herself was not sure. If 
any good was to come of it, it must come quickly, their 
paths would separate in two or three blocks. For a mo- 
ment she spoke of impersonal things, then she opened the 
important subject. 

"How is Mr. Thrall?'' she asked. "He's a great 
friend of yours, is n't he ?* 

She knew that those words would undoubtedly give her 
away, but what harm would that do? No matter what 
happened then, Thorpe would certainly tell Thrall that 
he had seen her and spoken to her and Thrall would 
discover that she was still friendly ; she might even con- 
trive to have Thorpe tell Thrall that she missed him. 

Ben had n't recognized her ; he had hardly noticed her 
in the car three months before, and, besides, then she had 
been fur-clad ^d saucy, now she was tailor-made and 
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"I think I might/' she said. 

"There 's no time like the present. Could n't we take 
a walk now, if you have n't anything to do ?" 

"Yes. If you '11 come to Maple Street I '11 give you 
tea. Do you like tea?" 

"I do, immensely." 

At the next corner they turned and walked westward 
and went directly to Maple Street. It was the proper 
time for tea. Miss Waddell gave Ben the comfortable 
chair and offered him cigarettes and when he declined 
them urged him to smoke his pipe or a cigar; she was 
sorry that she had no cigars to offer him. 

Tea-time passed decorously. She remembered that 
Thrall had said that Thorpe had no use for women, but 
he did not indicate it now. She knew that many men 
who cared nothing for women in crowds sometimes 
liked individual women very much. She rather thought 
Thorpe liked her, she certainly liked him; she thought 
that she might like him, despite his youth, more than she 
liked Thrall. There was something about him — ^his slow 
speech, the firm set of his jaw, his eyes, his lips that al- 
most but never quite broke into a smile — ^that fascinated 
her. He was well worth cultivating. 

He stayed with her for an hour. When he rose to go 
he told her that he had had a very pleasant time; she 
asked him to come again and then he really smiled. He 
held out his hand, she gave him hers, and he held it. 
She made a very small effort to draw it away, but he held 
it firmly ; he put his other hand over hers. 

"Look at me, let me see your eyes," he said. They were 
standing so that the light shone on her face. She looked 
up at him and he looked into her eyes till she lowered 
them. Then he put his hand on her back, drew her up 
to him, and kissed her forehead. He did it rather well, 
she liked it and she had been lonely; no one had loved 
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her for two weeks and she was willing that Ben should 
go on. She let him understand that. 

He did not go on. He said good-by, put on his hat, 
and went out. On the street he wondered whether he 
was a contemptible cad and was pretty sure that he was. 
But there was an excuse for what he had done, whether 
it was a good one or not. He had gone with the girl to 
find out what sort of creature she was and he had found 
out. She was not what he had thought, three months be- 
fore, she might be; she was a school-teacher and she 
lived in a respectable place. She had picked Thrall up 
and she had picked him up ; a girl who did that sort of 
thing was willing to be kissed and handled promiscuously, 
that went without saying ; she had let him kiss her with- 
out the slightest protest, the first time he saw her; she 
had welcomed it. 

All of that was proof enough that she was a coarse- 
fibered women, a woman who fundamentally was crude 
and uncultured, no matter what sort of superficial refine- 
ment she had achieved. But that wasn't anything to 
worry about ; if a man liked that sort, liked what she liked, 
well and good, let him get what pleasure he could from 
her. That sort, if she did n't go any farther, would not 
do even the unsophisticated and inexperienced Thrall 
much harm. 

The trouble was that Ben was absolutely sure that she 
did n't stop there. Eyes tell many tales and he had seen 
in her eyes that which there could be no mistaking. She 
might not, now, be a bad woman, she might never become 
a bad woman; fear for herself, fear that others might 
find out, fear that she might lose her place and be unable 
to earn her living, all sorts of fear might keep her 
straight, but never in the wide world would she keep 
straight for virtue's own sake. She was a passionate 
woman and a very weak one — h^ could see that, in her 
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eyes, — anil the combination was dangerous for her and 
dangerous for her friends; it was very dangerous for 
Thrall. 

Ben undoubtedly made a mountain out of a mole-hill. 
Miss Waddell had no sinister designs on Thrall or any 
one else, she wanted to harm no one. There are many 
women like her and only a few of them get into trouble 
or get men into trouble. But Ben, then as ever in such 
matters, knew no moderation. He did not like women 
and he hated with all his power to hate the in-between 
sort of woman ; he was very fond of Thrall, Thrall was 
one of his best friends. He understood that Thrall did 
not understand, he knew Thrall's danger. Already some- 
thing had happened that, for two weeks, had cast Thrall 
into the depths of despair. It couldn't be unrequited 
love, that was utterly impossible, it must be some trouble, 
some mix-up with Edna WaddelL And Miss Waddell 
wanted him to come back to her, that had been as plain 
as day. Why she wanted him to come back was not clear. 

The question was, what was Ben going to do about 
it ? That was something of a problem. 

He went straight to Austen, who was reading in Num- 
ber 3 Holworthy. 

"I've met Thad's girl," he said, "the one he picked 
up. I picked her up myself, or she picked me up." 

Austen stared at Ben in amazement. "You pick up a 
girl ! I would n't have believed it possible/' 

"Well, it happened, anyway, and I had tea with her 
in her apartment. She says she 's a school-teacher. I 
guess she is. Anyway, she's what's the matter with 
Thad, I'm dead sure of that." 

"Not — there 's nothing wrong, very wrong, is there ?" 

Ben shook his head. "No, I don't think so." 



"Then what's the trouble?" 

"I don't know. I did n't ask her " 
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'*What sort of girl is she ?" Austen asked. 

"She 's good-looking outside, she 's bright enough but 
— ^well — she's cheap, she certainly has no fine instincts. 
My guess is that she and some lad are going to get into 
trouble some day. Maybe I 'm a damn-fool, I guess I 
am, but I hate like hell to have Thad playing round with 
her. What does he know about women? If anybody 
ought to stick to the right sort, he ought to." 

"What are you going to do about it ?" 

"What can I do about it ? What can anybody do abou^ 
it? It's none of my business; and if there's anything 
in history, the easiest way to stir up trouble is to try to 
interfere between a man and his girl." Ben stood look- 
ing through the window, across the Yard to where Thrall 
lived. "There 's a light in his room," he said "I 'm 
going down to see him." 

"What are you going to say to him?" 

"I haven't the slightest idea, maybe I won't say any- 
thing, but I'm going down anyway. Want to come?" 

"No, I guess not. One 's better than two, in case you 
do say anything. I '11 see you at dinner." 

Ben went across the Yard to Thrall's room. 

'Hello, Thad," he said. "Feeling better?" 

1 feel all right," Thrall said, in the same old nervous, 
distraught tone. 

"Cheer up, everything 's all right. I saw your girl this 
afternoon and she's forgiven you." That last was a 
guess. "She wants you to go and see her." That was n't 
a guess, she had asked Ben to tell Thrall so. 

"What 's that !" Thrall's voice had excitement in it 

"Yes, that 's the truth. I met her up the street and 
she took me home, to tea." Thrall had gotten up and 
was walking about the room. "Miss Edna Waddell of 
twenty-five Maple Street — ^that 's right, is n't it ?" 
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Thrall stopped his walking and looked at Ben ; his face 
flushed. 

"Yes, that 's right," he said. 

"I just dropped in to give you her message. You 'd 
better go and see her." Ben rose and went toward the 
door and turned. *T may be wrong, Thad, I hope I am, 
and perhaps you don't want my advice, but I 'm going 
to give it to you. Watch your step if you don't want to 
get your foot stuck in the mud." 

Ben went through the door and closed it. He went 
back to Austen. 

Thrall went to dinner and from dinner to 25 Maple 
Street; he arrived there a little early. Edna received 
him in a most matter-of-fact way. She had to, the other 
girl was there, but the other girl soon departed, upstairs 
to a friend's apartment ; the two girls did that for each 
other as a matter of course. 

When the other girl was gone and the door safely 
latched, Edna quickly confessed that she was willing to 
let bygones be bygones and they were soon playing their 
old game. Curiously enough Thrall tired of it before 
very long. The thrill was gone and he kept thinking of 
the words, "Watch your step if you don't want to get 
your foot stuck in the mud." 

There wasn't anything extraordinary in that, that's 
the way it usually works out. It was perhaps unusual 
that it should have come that night, when Thrall had 
been denied Edna's caresses for two whole weeks. But 
come it did, and as he walked home Thrall was a little 
disgusted. He got over it and two or three days later 
went back for more, but there was n't any question about 
it, his old enthusiasm was gone. 

Then he met a professor's daughter, a young woman 
who was so good that she was almost prudish. She had 
been bom with a mind and had been given an education. 
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but neither bad dulled ber liking for tbe mak sex. Tbe 
male sex, by and large, did not like ber, but Tbrall liked 
ber immensely and sbe liked bim« Her manner was a 
bit cold, sbe was a little imperious — botb imconsdously — 
and the contrast with Edna pleased Thrall; variety is 
the spice of hfe. 

Thus Tbrall watched bis step and escaped all possi- 
bility of getting his foot stuck in the mud Ben 90on 
discovered what had happened, though he hadn't tbe 
faintest idea how it had happened. He lock, no credit 
to himself. As to Thrall, many ladies were to follow 
Edna and the professor's daughter in his life; women 
were food and drink to him. 



CHAPTER XI 

SPRING was again upon Cambridge and life for Ben 
and Austen and Thrall was serene. Austin had fol- 
lowed in his brother's footsteps and Ben had gone along 
with him ; of what the university had to offer them they 
had received all that they desired, almost more than they 
desired. It had come as a matter of course and they 
.were not elated. Honors easily achieved lose some of 
their splendor. 

Thrall followed not far behind them ; his worth, ability, 
and personality had won recognition. In the beginning 
he not only had not hoped for social success but had 
known nothing of the social life of the university and, 
accordingly, when college honors came to him they were 
very precious. Very precious, too, were his academic 
success and his ability to tutor. Curiously enough, he 
abandoned his plan to become again a teacher and decided 
upon the law as Austen had done years before. He 
never went in for athletics, he had neither love nor knack 
for it. 

Ben, with his college work, his rowing, spring foot- 
ball practice, and many minor duties, was a busy man. 
He seriously considered giving up rowing, but it had him 
in its grip; it was a glorious sport, and as so often hap- 
pens, he wanted most the thing which was hardest to 
obtain. He wanted to row in the university crew. 

Austen, as soon as a crew was formed, went in at 
stroke and stayed there; there was no competition for 
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the place. Ben struggled on in the second crew, hoping 
against hope. There was nothing graceful about him, 
even on the football field he appeared awkward and un- 
skilful, but he was tremendously effective and few who 
had not played with him or against him realized how 
great his strength and speed were. But in an eight- 
oared shell things did not work so well; he pulled with 
enormous power and was untiring and he had no very 
serious faults, but somehow or other he did not quite 
fit in with the other seven men. No matter how well a 
man may row as an individual, if he does not row in 
complete harmony with those before and behind him, 
then a "break" occurs in the boat, and rhythm, which is 
the foundation of speed, cannot be obtained. 

Ben did not make the Varsity eight, but he rowed in 
the four, which was the next best thing. When it was 
all over Austen was elected captain for their senior year 
and Number 3 Holworthy was proud of itself. The old 
building had housed many a great man, but never before 
two Varsity captains in the same room at the same time. 

Ben had said when he was elected captain of the eleven 
that he would be responsible for the results, but that he 
must have coaches of his own selection and men with 
"guts," who hated like hell to get licked. The coaches 
he selected were men in accord with his ideas of how 
Harvard should play football and there were plenty of 
players who hated like hell to get licked. But successful 
football is usually the result of a system extending over 
years ; to introduce new ideas into old players and make 
them achieve victory over a worthy foe in one season 
is no easy task. Ben and his coaches did not try to revo- 
lutionize the Harvard system, the greatest change they 
attempted was to make the players understand the strategy 
of the game, to select men able to do what was required 
of them, and then to teach them to do the right thmg at 
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tiie right time: Hatraid had loest nBnv a guieiSiinply 
because her tcuns kid not cnoqgh foolban sense to tike 
advantage of the oppoftmiitics iriiich arose. Yale had 
a way of dob^ that; Yale knew foodAlL The Bhie was 
no more c om ago uu s, its piajcrs w^ere no more skOfuL. 
but kx^ es^KriciKe had taught her coaches how to make 
her teams do the right tbing at die r^ht time. 

Ben was temUr serious about it, as wdl he m^gfat 
be, it was the bigS^^ j^ ^ had ever tackled. The pob- 
fidtv given to the game, the hopes and enthusiasm of 
the undergradaatcs, and the tremendous interest of die 
ahmmi and the general pdbBc made it appear a job of 
enonnous imp o i lanc e, made success seem mofe vital than 
it realhrwas. 

The sones of the pr^minarr games were low, die 
team showed no great pfomise, it seemed as dioogh it 
could not get under war. There was mudi criticism, 
there was a feelii^ of depressii^ general in the univer- 
sitT. But Ben had faith; the team would win, it must 
win, anjthii^ dse was inqmssiUe. His detemunation^ 
his concentration on his task, became so great that he 
became almost oblivious of everything else. Except when 
he was talkii^ football he sddom spoke, he stalked 
dmx^ the Yard seeing no one and hearing nothit^, his 
jaws shut tight and his Eps pressed tt^iether, his eyes 
half dosed. The old belief diat he was a cold, crud, 
hard-hearted man became a certainty to all but die few 
who understood. 

Pennsylvania was defeated and critics said diat it was 
because of Pennsylvania's weakness and not Harvard's 
strength. 

Finally the Yak team came and widi it the mob of 
merrymakers, riotous with color, come to see one lot 
of boys adueve ecstasy and another slink away in an* 
guish. To thousands of young girls it was a gay social 
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event, with a father or a brother or a beau determining 
their enthusiasm for one side or the other ; older women 
considered it an outing, with the importance of victory 
greatly exaggerated; men, young and old, looked upon 
it as a gladiatorial combat, with honor and prestige and 
a lot of other things at stake. Yale hoped for a big 
score, Harvard for a victory by any score. Disinterested 
ones looked for a close game with Yale winning. 

Men who got down to details looked for a battle within 
a battle, Thorpe against Hotchkiss, both giants and past 
masters. Men close to the Harvard squad watched 
Thorpe and shook their heads. The boy was grim and 
silent and his eyes were the eyes of a wild beast waiting 
for the struggle that means life and death. Those men 
knew that there was to be far more in the game that day 
than sport. 

Harvard kicked off and the Blue set about its work 
methodically as though demanding victory as its right. 
They went forward and the Crimson went back, but as 
the minutes passed they went back more and more slowly. 
Then, almost imperceptibly at first but surely, the tide 
turned and the Crimson had the upper hand. On and on 
they plowed, play after play went at Hotchkiss the giant, 
and Hotchkiss gave way. An end run, a pimt, and a 
punt returned, a plunge at center, and then bang, bang, 
bang at Hotchkiss, who played against Thorpe. 

Walcott was the Blue quarter-back and his fame was 
great, he was skilful and fleet and a master of general- 
ship. On defense he played back and caught punts, 
punts under which Ben went down the field with his 
ends like the wind, as though he knew no fatigue. When 
the half was three quarters over the wiry little quarter- 
back caught a punt and was off like a greyhound to the 
left. Austen Lee turned him in, straight into Ben's 
path. The boy went down and did not move, the world 
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went dark for him. He thought he heard voices, but 
he was not sure, they were very far away; he did not 
know what it was all about, he could realize nothing ex- 
cept that he was very weary and could not move. 

They carried him from the field ; the Yale doctor said 
that he was unconscious, and the game went on. While 
it was going on they took the little quarter-back to the 
infirmary. The game went on and before the half was 
over Harvard scored a touch-down. 

The second half was not ten minutes old before Hotch- 
kiss lay on the ground, through. They lifted him to his 
feet and dragged him from the field. Ben played on. 
The man who took Hotchkiss's place, fresh though he 
was, offered little resistance. The Crimson played on, 
crushed on, and the Blue, with nothing left but courage, 
let them pass almost as they willed. 

The end came, and with it victory and defeat. The 
Yale team, grouped together, cheered their opponents 
and walked away. Ben stood and watched them ; he saw 
their faces as he had not seen them before. The multi- 
tude above him cheered and yelled, he heard his name 
called; his college-mates, rushing on the field, made 
sport of the fallen foe. 

There was no smile on Ben's lips, he threw oflf those 
who rushed upon him and forced his way from the field. 
There was no joy in his eyes, no happiness in his heart, 
he had had a hard task to perform, it was over, it was 
done, and well done, that was all. Outside the stands 
he saw the red-haired end who had played against Aus- 
ten; he was walking with an older man, his father, and 
he was sobbing as though his heart would break. 

Suppose he had been beaten! What awful hell it 
would have been, what awful hell those boys over there 
were suffering, where the Blue was. There was hell 
enough on earth without making it, there was no heaven 
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to compensate for it. Victory was not worth the defeat 

Ben Thorpe was a queer boy. But he had seen the drab 
side of life and perhaps that had something to do with it. 

He went to the locker room and dressed ; there was a 
crowd there but he paid no attention to it. He heard 
some one say that Walcott, the Yale quarter-back, was 
in the infirmary, delirious. He found Austen and took 
his arm and they went out together. It was nearly five 
o'clock and almost dark. 

*T 'm going over to see — see about Walcott," Ben said, 
and they walked on to the infirmary. They could not 
see Walcott, they were told that it would do no good to 
see him. There was nothing seriously wrong; he 'd be all 
right in a day or two. 

They went on to Number 3 Holworthy and stayed 
there until dinner-time. They hardly spoke. Austen 
understood something of Ben's condition, enough to 
know that it was no time to let loose the joy that was in 
him. They went to dinner and broke training, and all 
through the riotous meal Ben sat grim and silent. 

Some one had bought out a vaudeville house and sold 
it to the undergraduates, the grand celebration with 
speeches would be held there ; there were boxes for the 
team, there was a special trolley car to take the team to 
town. Ben went into town, but when the car was only 
a few blocks from Harvard Bridge he got up and 
dropped into the darkness and disappeared. He took 
another car to Brookline and went to the Williamses, and 
there with a small Williams girl in his lap he spent the 
evening, until it was her bedtime. It was of course a 
very special occasion and she was allowed to sit up late. 
When she was gone Ben played chess with Mr. Williams. 

They asked him to spend the night and he stayed. 

The next morning Austen telephoned to know if Ben 
was there. When Mrs. Williams told him that Ben had 
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been there since after dinner the night before Austen 
asked her if that did n't beat anything she 'd ever heard 
of in her life. 

"Oh, I don't know," Mrs. Williams said. "It was 
awfully peaceful here last night, Ben knew it would be. 
You 'd better come over to lunch. Ben says to bring him 
a collar and shirt." 

Austen Lee got everything he wanted in Harvard and 
a lot of things that were more nuisance than anything 
else. Of all his honors that of playing next to Ben on 
the football team gave him the greatest pleasure. He 
was generally looked upon as a great end ; he knew that 
most of his skill was due to Ben's teaching and most 
of his fame to the fact that Ben, pla3ring tackle, did half 
of his work and made the other half easy. 

He acknowledged all of that to Ben and expressed his 
everlasting gratitude, in the light vein that such boys 
assume to express their deep feelings. He did his level 
best to return the favor; he spent hours trying to make 
the huge Thorpe into an oarsman qualified to row at 
five in the Varsity crew, but all the king^s horses and 
all the king's men couldn't quite do that There was 
a great question about it up to the last minute; Ben's 
strength and stamina were imusual, his skill consider- 
able; the question was whether his weight and strength, 
never quite in tune with the rest of the crew, was a 
greater asset than the smoother, more rhythmic but less 
powerful rowing of another man. The other man wcm 
out finally and the only proof that the choice was right 
was tiiat the crew won, which was proof enough. 

Ben again rowed at three in the four-oared crew and 
was philosophicaL Even if, four years before, be had 
known that that was to be his final place, be would have 
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chpsen to row instead of to play baseball. The game 
was the thing. 

He was glad when it was all over, when he had rowed 
his last race and played his last game of football. He 
was twenty-three and he had played enough. The cap- 
taincy of the eleven had carried with it something more 
than play, but after that there had been little but play. 
Undoubtedly a great many boys, reaching manhood in 
college, experience the sensation of having played too 
long and accordingly have the edge taken off their enjoy- 
ment. Ben was past all danger of trouble with his 
studies, it was almost too easy to obtain a high stand in 
them, they furnished hardly enough work even when he 

devoted much time to other pursuits. 

His name was written large and in enduring char- 
acters across the history of undergraduate Harvard, but 
even so he had played and played and played. Ben 
looked at life very seriously. He wanted to work. 

Before he graduated there occurred a sordid and un- 
pleasant incident. 

Ben was walking to the boat-house one spring after- 
noon with Frederick Trevor. "Heard about Bill Thurs- 
ton?** Trevor asked casually. "He's in a fine pickle." 

What's the trouble?" 

"There 's a woman after him. She used to be in Bart's 
stationery store. Her name is Lizzie Meadows. Every- 
body knew her. Pretty as the devil." 

"I don't remember her," Ben said. 

"Well, anyway, she's in trouble and is blaming Bill. 
If Bill's dad finds out about it, there 'II be hell to pay 
for Bill and there 's hell enough for him as it is." 

"What is it, blackmail?" 

"In a way, I suppose, but she may have some right 
back of her." 

"I see." 
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William Thurston was no worse than a lot of boys in 
college, and a great deal better than many of them. He 
was a good-natured, lovable fellow who furnished much 
entertainment for his friends, and Ben was his friend. 
That night Ben went to Thurston's room and heard the 
whole story. 

Bill hadn't known there was a chance for anything 
to go wrong. He had supposed it was a regfular thing 
with her; anyway she didn't seem worried about any- 
thing and he 'd known her for a couple of years. There 
had never been the slightest suggestion of love between 
them, she certainly had not expected anything of the 
sort. Bill had given her presents of money and other 
things and had supposed that she had had presents from 
other men. 

Ben listened to the story. Somehow or other the tale 
seemed perfectly natural: that was what women were 
for, — ^to make trouble, to get men into scrapes, to raise 
hell generally. Lizzie had written letters to Thurstcm 
and Ben read them. 

"Naturally jrou want to get out of this mix-up some- 
how or other without publicity," Ben said. 

"Do I? If the Governor ever finds out about it I 
don't know what he '11 do, but it will be plenty, and I 
guess the college would n't think it was a joke." 

"How about the girl? She's a human being — ^in a 
rotten predicament." 

"I '11 do an)^hing I can for her, within reason, except 
admit I 'm " 

"All right Will you let me see what I can do for 
you?" 

"Will I? Get me out of this and I 'U— I '11— I '11 do 
an)^hing on earth for you." 

Ben made Thurston tell him the name of every man 
who, so far as Thurston knew^ knew Lizzie. 
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Within a week Ben bad talked to a dozen men and 
knew all he needed to know. Information had been 
hard to get at firsts but he had made them see the li^ 
and promised that no harm should come to them* 

Then he went to a lawyer and talked with him and had 
an affidavit drawn. Then, accompanied by an oldish 
gentleman, who looked like a clerk, he called on Lizzie 
in her room in a cheap boarding-house, leaving the oldish 
gentleman outside. 

Lizzie Meadows had been a pleasant young lady, very 
good to look at and very thoroughly educated along cer- 
tain narrow lines; now she was haggard, forlorn and 
desperate. She asked Ben what she could do for hiuL 

"Do you know what blackmail is?' 

"1 'm sure I don't know what you mean.'' She tried 
weakly to appear innocent. 

"I 'm sure you do. You may not know the penalty." 

"Really, I don't care to listen to such talk." She tried 
to keep up her bluff. 

"1 'm sorry, but you will have to, or take the conse- 
quences." 

Lizzie had an idea that Ben meant what he said ; cer- 
tainly if a man's face was ever designed to put fear into 
a woman's heart, Ben's was. 

"Say, what's all this about?" she demanded. 

"You know perfectly well what it 's about. You 're in 
trouble and you're trying to put the blame on Mr. 
Thurston, because he has more money than some of your 
other friends. It won't work, young woman, you've 
made a mistake. The next time you try this game, don't 
write letters." 

"Aw, say, yer tryin' to bluff me, ain't yer?" Her 
choice of words showed the veil had been lifted. 

"Not for a minute. I 've shown your letters to an 
excellent lawyer and he tells me they are quite enough 
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to put you in jail. That is a mistake your kind often 
makes, he says. Furthermore, I can prove that you can- 
not possibly know who is the father of your child, and 
I can certainly prove that you are nearly, if not quite, 
a common prostitute. Is that clear? 

Lizzie Meadows had good reason for suspecting that 
the game was up, but there was still a chance. 

"1 11 fix you," she cried, "you damn sneak \" She 
rushed to the door, locked it, and took the key. "Ill 
fix you. Promise to leave me be or I '11 pull my hair 
down, tear my clothes, and scream — I can do it right — 
and they'll find you here. I guess that will fix you. 
How about it ?" 

"Go on, go on, scream and tear your clothes to your 
heart's content." 

Lizzie tried to scream, but the attempt died a-boming. 

"Why don't you do it?" 

"Hell ! what 's the use ? What do you want ?" 

"Through screaming?" 

"What you want ? Tell me, will you ?" 

"I want you to sign this." He handed her a type- 
written sheet. She read it. 

"Do I get my letters back if I sign this?" Blackmail 
and jail were on her mind. 

"If you want them." 

"When?" 

"To-morrow. Naturally, I have n't them with me." 

"How do I know I '11 get them?" 

"You don't, you '11 have to tsdce a chance. I 'd take it, 
if I were you." 

"What else do I get?" 

"You don't get a promise of a thing; you 'D have to 
take a chance on that, too." 

Those words held out a little hope to Lizzie. "AU 
righti I 'U sign it," she said. 
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'*]ust a moment*' Ben called to die oldish gentleman. 
Lizzie signed die aflMavit before Ae notary, who dien 
departed. 

"Now, Lizzie, tell me wbat yon are np against," Ben 
said 

''What's that to you?* 

'It 's nothing to m^ hot I should think it would be 
to yon." 

"I 'm up against it for fair.** All the fight was gone 
out of her and she was begging for help. 

'^Haven't you a family ?* 

"You don't expect me to go home like diis, do yon?" 

"I suppose not Have you any money?" 

"Sure, lots; about thirty cents and I owe a wedc's 
board" 

"When is the baby expected?" 

"September." 

"Will you do as I tell you?" 

"Tell me first" 

''Go to a doctor who is a friend of mine. He will 
send you to a good place where you 11 be well taken 
care of. They will keep your baby a year after it is 
bom. If by that time you can take care of it properly 
you can have it. If you can't, it will go to a foundling 
asylum. You 11 need about five hundred dollars to pay 
expenses and have a little left to start again. 1 11 see 
that you get it." 

"Say, who are you ? Oh, I don't have to ask, I know 
who you are right enough, but what 's the game? Who 's 
putting up the cash ?" 

"Never mind, it 's nobody you know. How do you 
like the scheme?" 

"Like it! How in God's name could I help likin' it? 
Are you tellin' me straight?" 
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"Of course. Here 's the address. How much board 
do you owe ?" 

She told him and he gave her the money. 

"How old are you ?" 

"Nineteen. I know I look twenty-five, but I 'm nine- 
teen ; that 's straight." 

"Good Lord I" 

"Say, can I come and see you when I 'm out again ?" 

"No, I don't want to see you." 

As he went through the door he saw the girl fall on 
the sofa and heard her sob. "She has made a good be- 
ginning," Ben thought. "She'll make a corker, with a 
little more experience, and she has lots of time." 

He went to Biil Thurston and told him that his troubles 
were over. Bill tried to express his thanks, but Ben did 
not want them. 

"Forget It, Bill," he said. "But if you must do that 
sort of thing, for God's sake do it right." 

From Harvard College Ben went to the Harvard Med- 
ical School, and in passing from one to the other he 
passed from youth to manhood. With him there was no 
dragging out of care-free days, no clinging to the free- 
dom of the undergraduate, but a complete severing of 
the old associations and the beginning of serious things. 
Even as Thaddius Octavius Thrall had once had a vision, 
so had Ben a vision which never failed. 

Ever since he had come under the observation of in- 
telligent men, Ben Thorpe's powers of application and 
concentration had been known and often marveled at. 
During his four years in the medical school those powers 
seemed to increase and even if his college fame had not 
attracted to him the doctors' attention he would soon 
have been a marked man among his fellows. He quickly 
stood out from them as a giant tree from among a grove 
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of saplings, and as remarkable as his mental attributes 
was the skill of his hands. 

They were huge hands, fitted to arms like a black- 
smith's, strong as steel, and yet his touch was as delicate 
as a young girl's, and there was an inspiration in it 
There seemed to be in him a divine gift, — ^the knack, the 
art, the genius of surgery. 

He led a life of routine, work, food, sleep, and exer- 
cise, methodically planned and religiously followed, with 
his enthusiasm never flagging and his vision ever becom- 
ing brighter. At the end of his four years his teachers 
sent him on his way, knowing that he would go far and 
sure, but even they hardly dared to guess at his final 
goal. There followed two years in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital and a year in Europe. 

Austen studied law and was admitted to the bar and 
married the little girl who lived next door to the Wil- 
liamses. Her name was Elinor. Austen set up house- 
keeping and started the practice of law in Alden almost 
on the same day. 



CHAPTER XII 

BEN THORPE'S career in medicine and surgery can 
be touched upon only lightly, for this is, of course, 
the history of his unprofessional life, and only the first 
part of that life. It is a common practice for a man to 
speak in glowing terms of the skill and knowledge of 
any physician who is his friend or to whom he is other- 
wise favorably inclined ; he uses superlatives, and exag- 
geration creeps into his statements to a greater or less 
degree. 

How great, therefore, must the temptation be for an 
historian to exaggerate in writing of his hero when he 
is of the medical profession and when, beyond a shadow 
of a doubt, his hero not only shows great promise in his 
work, but sets about it with a tremendous will to succeed 
and soon draws to himself the attention and admiration 
of his associates, old and young. 

Having all his life loved little children, Ben naturally 
was drawn to them in his work. Old and young came 
under his hands, but he liked most of all his work with 
the very young. Perhaps the fact that little children 
had faith in him roused him to still greater love and en- 
thusiasm for them. They knew that he was their friend, 
they trusted him, gave themselves willingly into his 
charge. None of them knew why they did it, they were 
too young to analyze or even to think about it; their 
feeling toward him was as instinctive as a child's love 
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or cV/3ie t/> it, bat be bad zao great need of moocr; he 
tr^e eTiiVcx^ with his pcxrate inconir, to tdcc care of all 

Th« time ^xjo came when he needed some one in hb 
f^ifiiCi^ to act as secrctarv and as mxrse. He found Aat 
c/ymf>ination in a woman named Florence Mills who, 
with her mother, nv>ved into his third floor and set v^ 
IrtfAi^kt^ing thtrt. Ben himself had a ccrforcd man- 
t^vhtit who performed all the work of his honsrhold. 
All in all he did very well for Ben, who was not over 
(>artirtilar as to such things as the neatness of his hoose. 
iUm wz% a little careless, too, as to his doches; an cid 
%wt was a comfortable thing and widiin reason the older 
ihn mf/re comfortable. The same great fundamental 
truth zp[A\ed to shoes and hats; fiuthermore, he didn't 
hav#; to worry about them in any weather when they 

His life in Alden was as well ordered as life in the 
medical school had been, an everlasting routine of work 
and exercise. Ben knew well the danger of letting his 
hu^c frame become slothful, of not giving his heart 
cn^njgh to do and of becoming fat, and he appreciated 
the l>enefits to his mind of recreation. His tendency was 
to dine in his own house, alone if need be but preferably 
with a man often asked at the last moment. Sometimes 
he stayed at the golf club or the Racquet Qub when the 
prospect was cheering, but he seldom dined in private 
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houses. The futility of dinner parties was only too ap- 
parent and it was seldom indeed that he returned from 
a formal dinner without feeling that he had wasted time 
and been bored into the bargain. It had to be done occa- 
sionally and he got through it with the best grace he 
could. Nothing was farther from his desire than to be 
boorish or ungracious. 

It was virtually only at these few dinners, coming at 
long intervals, that he talked with women in Alden so- 
ciety and these women made very little impression on 
him. It was not long before Ben, entirely ignorant of 
the flurry he was causing, became talked about as a man 
whom no woman could attract; he was impervious to 
their wiles, ignorant of their charms, oblivious of their 
fascination, a man who had no need of and desired 
nothing from women. 

Whether or not the blind side of Ben Thorpe was of 
his own making is of no importance. The years had 
lessened this too uncharitable view of women, but he had 
never lost his aversion to them. With certain noted ex- 
ceptions he had never met a woman with whom he en- 
joyed talking, he had never talked with a woman without 
wanting the talk to end so that he might leave her. When 
they were forced on him a numbness stole over his brain 
and was not dispelled until he was in the open air and 
free. A woman was an irritating thing, like something 
in one's eye, or a cut on a finger-tip. 

One exception was Florence Mills. No woman ever 
lived in whom there was less sex. She played a very 
small part in Ben's life and would not be mentioned at 
all were it not that she, unquestionably a woman, lived 
in his house and worked for him. She was a nurse, a 
clerk, a woman of keen perception, steady nerves, and 
no sentiment. Ben chose her for her efficiency; he dis- 
covered the efficiency first and the woman afterward. 
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She was strong, spoke little, was remarkably adept a{ 
understanding both his orders and unspoken wishes. 
She had initiative but not too much. There was nothing 
feminine about her, but, to do her justice, neither was 
there anything masculine. She was probably the only 
woman on earth who would have filled the position satis- 
factorily to her employer. 

In the ten years since Ben had first gone to Alden he 
had become almost a member of the Lee family. That 
condition had come about slowly and he had resisted the 
tendency at first, but the strength of their affection was 
too much for Ben ; he succumbed to it and went to them 
for nearly all of his vacations. He knew that he placed 
no burden on their large household, he knew that they 
liked to have him there, and he found with them what 
he found with the Williamses in Brookline, — ^the soothing, 
satisfying atmosphere of the home. 

On the whole, Ben and Mary had gotten on rather 
well during those ten years — or the first half of them — 
each annoying the other as little as possible. Then Mary 
married and went to live in an apartment on Willow 
Street and Ben after that saw little of her. 

Elizabeth, the quiet, serious girl, was twenty-five when 
Ben came to live in Alden. She had gone through col- 
lege, and was now earning her own living for the satis- 
faction she got in doing it. 

Hope was of course grown up, though she was only 
twenty. The growing-up process had not been gradual 
so far as Ben was concerned, to him she had grown up 
overnight. When she was ten Ben had picked her up 
in his arms, nighty and all, and carried her to her room 
and put her into her bed. The same thing, or something 
similar to it, happened three or four times more during 
the next year or two. They were in nowise annoyed 
when others tried to tease them about their mutual in- 
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f atuation. Hope spent many an hour in Ben's lap, some- 
times chatting, sometimes asleep or near to it while he 
read. It was very comfortable for her and did not 
bother him a bit, they fitted together beautifully. 

Ben never went to a dance in Alden. He came very 
near it once, after Austen had told him a few things 
for the good of his soul. Ben was n't worried about his 
soul, but he did want to please Austen. He could n't see 
what pleasure his going to a dance would give Austen, 
the spectacle he made of himself was decidedly depress- 
ing, but Austen insisted, and he'd do an)rthing for a 
friend in need. So he virtually promised to go to one 
particular dance. When the time came. Providence 
intervened. 

It was winter and there was skating; also, there was 
a moon. Furthermore, it was a very special occasion 
both for Hope and a near-by and private skating-pond; 
the skating-pond was to have music and Japanese lan- 
terns and Hope was to go with Alice Meigs. It being 
in vacation with no school the next day, and it being a 
very special occasion, Hope was to stay as late as ten 
o'clock if she wanted to. Then Alice was taken ill. Of 
course there was nothing in the world for a gentleman to 
do but to rush to the rescue of the damsel in distress and 
of course Ben did it. 

"You and I '11 go skating," Ben said. 

'But you 're going to the dance." 

'Was, but I 'm not. I like skating better." 

Hope looked at him, wide-eyed. "Honest, cross your 
heart, with me?" 

"Honest, cross my heart, hope to die, I do— even with 
you, little sister." 

It was the first time he had ever called her that. It 
was but a natural, playful appellation, and she under- 
stood it so. But she remembered it. 
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"What will the others say ?" she exclaimed. 

"Suppose we let the others shout their heads oflF, tear 
their hair and gnash their teeth — in fact, let *em rave, 
while you and I brave the storm and go skating. Only 
you Ve got to promise not to keep me up too late." 

"I think you 're perfectly wonderful." 

They braved the storm, which took the form of 
amused smiles, and went skating. 

Hope had reached almost if not quite her full height; 
she was a tall, willowy young woman with the agility 
of childhood still upon her, and she skated well. Ben 
had taught her something of fancy skating and how to 
dance on the ice, and with the music to aid them, — a 
most unusual occurrence for Alden in those days, — ^they 
made a fine evening of it. Hope thought she had never 
been quite so happy before, especially when she heard 
people say, "That 's Thorpe, the Harvard tackle," and * 
she knew that he was all hers, for that evening. There 
were many girls there, much older girls, who would have 
loved to have him all to themselves. 

But the end came, as ends will, and they started home 
arm in arm. After a few minutes talk of the wonderful 
evening she had had Hope was silent, for almost a block. 
She was thinking of "little sister." It took all her cour- 
age for her to say: 

"You have n't any brothers or sisters, have you, Ben ?" 

"No, I have n't, I never have had. I 'm all alone in 
the world." 

"I knew that your father was dead. Is your mother 
dead, too ?" 

That was a hard question to answer. "Has n't Austen 
or your mother ever told you who I was when I was a 
little shaver and how I came to know people like you ?" 

"No, I don't think that Austen ever told me anjrthing 
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except that you lived with your father and mother in a 
place on the Hudson." 

"That wasn't the beginning. I never knew who my 
father was and my mother went — went away. Until 
I was twelve years old I lived in New York, sometimes 
all alone. I slept in the hay in a stable, sometimes on 
blankets a man gave me. I sold papers, and I wasn't 
a very good boy. Then one day in the summer I went 
up the Hudson with a lot of other boys and men and 
Mr. Thorpe saw me and spoke to me and asked me all 
about myself and I told him all I knew and he took me 
home with him to Lanville just as I was. He was very 
good to me. He first thing he did was to give me a 
bath, — Lord knows I needed it! — ^and he got me some 
good clothes and gave me a lot to eat and took me to a 
teacher he knew. A month or so later he adopted me 
and I was really his son and he was really my father; 
he was always very good to me and he was really my 
father all the more because I had never known my other 
father. He sent me to college and I met Austen. That 's 
how I came to know your father and mother and you. 
My father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Thorpe, never had 
any children and so I never had any brothers or sisters." 

"I think you *d be a very nice brother," Hope said. 

"And I'm sure that you're a very nice sister," Ben 
answered. 

"Don't you think that I could pretty nearly be your 
sister, your little sister, just between you and me, with- 
out any one else knowing?" 

"Aren't you pretty nearly that now?" 

"I think I am ; anyway, I 'd like to me. It would be 
lots of fun, making believe that it 's so." 

"Then suppose we call that settled, and suppose — ^is it 
too cold for ice-cream?" 

It was never too cold for ice-cream and Ben knew it. 
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The lights of a well-known drug store were not far off 
and they took their way thither. 

They did not put too much sentiment into playing 
brother and sister, though perhaps there was much senti- 
ment underlying it. It was, as Hope had suggested, 
just between Ben and her ; nobody else was let into the 
secret. They had other secrets and many confidences 
and commtmicated together with smiles and with their* 
eyes most skilfully. 

Hope was still a child then. 

She was a large child, but somehow she curled up into 
a very small space when she was in Ben's lap. Strong 
and active as she was, she was very slender and seemed 
to be made of something like rubber. That was when 
she was twelve. She was much the same the next stun- 
mer, but between that summer and the next Christmas a 
most remarkable thing happened. 

Ben had been in Alden only a day or two of that 
Christmas vacation when he discovered it. There was 
an errand to do and Ben and Hope went to do it and, 
instead of going straight home, they took a walk. They 
came to a city park and walked through it ; it was after 
six then and dark ; the park was deserted. Hope saw the 
new moon appear from behind a church as they walked. 
She stopped and turned, facing it, and reached for Ben's 
hand, as she had done hundreds of times before. Un- 
consciously ishe half drew him toward her, half backed 
against him. 

"Isn't it wonderful?" she exclaimed. 

It was very beautiful, — ^the moon and the church spire 
and the tracery of the bare trees. From time imme- 
morial such scenes have made old hearts and young beat 
fast; many a love-affair has been consummated, tmex- 
pectedly and a little before its time, by such a moon. 
Ben's arm was about Hope, her hand in his. 
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'*What a beautiful baby moon !" she cried, innocent as 
a babe herself. She looked up at Ben and Ben leaned 
down and kissed her waiting lips. When it was done he 
was ashamed, because he liked the kiss so much. She 
looked at him with an expression of wonder in her eyes, 
not because he had kissed her, — she was used to that, — 
nor because the kiss thrilled her or stirred up any new or 
serious emotions, but because that kiss was so very dif- 
ferent from any she had ever known before. She did not 
understand. 

They both laughed and went on, arm in arm. 

But that was the end of many things ; they said nothing 
about it, but they both understood. It was a simple mat- 
ter, not to be looked upon seriously either by them or by 
the world. 

Ben did not kiss her any more, nor did she expect to 
be kissed ; she had crossed the line. She was only thir- 
teen, she might have let Ben kiss her a long time after 
that and no harm at all have been done ; but somehow it 
did n't happen that way. 

And, too, Hope had suddenly become a big girl, much 
too big to sit in Ben's lap. She was n't thin and straight 
and rubbery any more, she was really a grown-up young 
woman. 

So when Hope was thirteen she and Ben set up a new 
order of conduct and they had not changed it at all, 
really, when Ben came to Alden to live. She was very 
young, still a child of twenty, a laughing, irresponsible 
youngster with a lot of deviltry in her, a fine-looking, 
strong, clean, healthy girl, with a great deal of sense and 
many friends. 

The friends were to be expected, of course, and 

Ben, with all his failings and weaknesses as a beau, was 
rather left out of her life. He and she were the best 
friends in the world, but youth and old age are far apart. 
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and Ben was very, very old and very serious. Their 
old game of playing brother and sister took on a new 
aspect and became much more like the real thing than 
it had been at first. 

Ben saw little of Hope. She was twenty then 
and a perfect gadabout. She had half a dozen really 
serious beaux and every one who knew her and thought 
much about it said that she was the sort of girl who mar- 
ries early in life, that she would surely be engaged 
within a year, that she was simply making up her mind 
which man she 'd take. 

Ben understood and hoped that she'd get the very 
best of the lot. Heaven knew she deserved better than 
the best. 

Never was a man more married than Austen, never 
more completely in the clutches of a woman than he. 
Elinor, the pretty little blonde who once upon a time 
had lived next door to the Williamses' house in Brook- 
line, had presented him with a son, who was four years 
old when Ben came to Alden to live, a daughter who 
was two and another son, now two months old. Austen 
seemed pleased. As Elinor annoyed Ben no more than 
she had annoyed him in Brookline, his friendship for 
Austen and their intimacy lessened not at all. It was, 
rather, promoted by Austen's son, who was no slouch of 
a kid and knew a good father and uncle when he saw 
them, even if "uncle" was no more than a courtesy title. 

Ben had Sunday supper with Austen every week ; be- 
ginning by chance, the practice quickly became routine 
and only the most urgent matters could disturb it. A 
most pleasant custom it is, that meeting of old friends 
on the evening of the week which is almost certain to be 
quiet and most informal. 

Oil those evenings Ben was pretty sure to 5^rrive well 
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before the evening meal was served and in time to dis- 
cuss with Master Lee the momentous occurrences of 
the preceding week and such other matters as came with- 
in the range of their interests. Miss Mary Lee soon 
grew up enough to take an intelligent and enthusiastic 
part in these weekly meetings. 

Once upon a time Ben had made a mark upon the 
heart of Jean Vance ; he had had no desire to do so, he 
did not know that he had done so. There was no evi- 
dence of the fact that a man might be expected to detect. 

There is no accounting for what hearts may do, least 
of all what women's hearts may do. When Jean first met 
Ben she had her dreams and her thrills. They were not 
pure and pretty things, those dreams of hers, for a girl 
of nineteen, nor were her thrills altogether a credit to 
her. She got over them both and a little of regret and 
a little of anger settled in her heart. 

Ben would have nothing to do with her ; no trick in all 
her bag of many tricks could touch him. Not only that, 
but she was sure that his influence had destroyed Aus- 
ten's regard for her. She hated him, for all sorts of 
reasons, and would have given a very great deal if he 
had loved her. Even she, who knew so much of love, 
did not know what she would have done with his love if 
she had had it, but she wanted it, and there was always, 
deep down in her heart, the feeling that it would be worth 
keeping. 

She had pride enough and she made no advances to 
him. There was never any open break between them, 
they spoke conventionally when chance brought them 
together, Ben saw her eyes and hated her. She wanted 
Ben, or perhaps she wanted him to want her. 

Jean had her love-affairs, one after the other. She 
had fulfilled her early promise and surpassed it ; she had 
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achieved beauty and a complexion to go along with it, 
which she had not had in her youth. She had preserved 
her figure with great skill and it was far more becoming 
to a woman over thirty than to a girl of nineteen* 

She had never cared for popularity in the open places. 
To be sought after by flocks of men at dances, to be 
invited to everything, to receive a multitude of attentions 
from those about her meant little to her. She wanted 
not a little from each of many men but much from one 
man, — ^that is from one man more or less, — at a time. 
They mig^it overlap a little but not too much. 

She got what she wanted ; she got her love in all sorts 
of forms and she enjoyed the variety. Some made hum- 
ble and respectful love, some violent, passionate love, 
and others all the sorts of love in between, and she liked 
them all, from the love that was lisped from the edge 
of a straight chair to the love that came hot from the 
lips of the man who held her in his arms. She even tried 
make-believe love with men who were past masters in 
the art of philandering. 

She told all her lovers that nothing would make her 
so happy as to love them if she could, but that somehow 
or other she couldn't and that was all there was to it 
Part of that was true ; she could n't love them, she could 
not have loved them even if she had wanted to. She 
did n't want to because she found, as she grew older and 
the men playing opposite her grew older, that experience 
added to her enjoyment of the sport. 

Fortunately she did not break any hearts and if she 
cracked any they healed quickly. She was not the sort 
of woman to appeal to a man's finer and deeper instincts ; 
her charm was physical, she was quite able to put all her 
soul into her eyes and all her intellect into her light chat, 
and have none of either left over. That appeal of hers 
was not lasting, once free of it the victim had no regrets. 
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Perhaps the reason^ or part of the reason, why Jean 
Vance never loved any of those suitors who danced up to 
her and away again in profusion, was that behind them 
and all around them, enveloping them and dimming 
their luster, was the ghost of the love that Ben had put 
into her heart when she was nineteen. Deep or not, his 
mark was on that organ; cold and hard as that organ 
apparently was, it had been wounded and the wound 
had never quite healed. Naturally, the fact that she had 
so many suitors for whom she cared nothing and that 
she not only could not have the one she really wanted but 
was actually disliked and methodically evaded by him, 
did not help the wound any. 




CHAPTER XIII 

FOR all Ben's dislike of women, his intolerance and his 
narrow-mindedness, he admitted in his calm, sane 
moments that they had their uses. Once in a great while 
he even went so far as to confess to himself that it must 
be he who was queer, and not all the women in the world. 

He had his dreams, like other men. When he had been 
in Alden three years a chance meeting late one December 
afternoon in a large, comfortable house set those dreams 
agoing harder than ever. 

It was almost dark and no lamps had been lighted. 
Ben walked downstairs from the sick-room where he 
had been for an hour and where there would be nothing 
for him to do for another hour. He saw a large, low 
arm-chair in the dim light, with a lamp beside it. He 
turned on the light, filled his pipe, picked up a magazine, 
and settled back to read. He had hardly found the read- 
ing-matter among the advertisements when he heard a 
sound and looked up. A boy stood in the doorway, blink- 
ing in the light. He was in a blue wrapper and red slip- 
pers, with a little bare skin between. His cheeks were red, 
his hair light, and his smile broad. 

"Hello, son." Ben dropped the magazine to his knees. 

"Hello. What's your name?" 

"Thorpe. What's yours?" 

"Bill. I've got on my wrapper and new slippers." 

"Pretty fine, aren't they?" 

214 
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"New — ^just got *em.'* 

"How old are you?" 

"Two-three-six-eight-eleven-nine." Bill was three and 
a half. "That 's all I got on, jus' bare skin underneath. 
See!" He let his wrapper f^l apart. He had spoken 
truly. 

"Skin the rabbit!" Bill cried and, doing so, he stood 
as he was born, dazzling white on the rug against the back- 
ground of darkness. Then for the sheer joy of the thing 
he threw himself on the soft rug and twisted and turned 
like a snake. He was n't showing off, he was simply hav- 
ing the time of his life; he growled, laughed, shouted; 
he turned somersaults, took a pillow from the couch and 
rolled over and over with it. 

Ben's trained eye drank in the splendor of the child, 
and gloried with him in the joy of living. Finally, when 
the boy, exhausted for a second, lay still, he said: 

"Come here, Bill." 

Bill flashed to his feet and sprang into Ben's lap. "Dip 
death!" he cried. 

"What?" 

"What Daddy does. I '11 show you." He took Ben's 
hands and scrambled to Ben's knees, on which he stood 
upright. 

"Hold feet," he said, and before Ben could stop him 
he threw himself backward into space. Ben could only 
half break his fall, his head crashed on the floor with an 
echoing thump. Quickly Ben gathered him up, expecting 
yowls, but there was not a sound, only much rubbing 
of the spot and a rather annoyed expression on the child's 
face. In a moment a cure was effected. 

"Do it again !" cried Bill. "Only you got to ketch me." 

Ben understood, he was to catch the boy between his 
legs, held straight out before him, as the boy fell back- 
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ward. It was quite simple, it worked beautifully over 
and over again, with screams of joy, until Bill was cap- 
tured by a nurse and led away, submitting to the inevitable 
but rejoicing at life in general. 

It is not often that the miracle which produced Bill 
takes place. His was a temporary perfection, no man 
could ever approach perfection so closely as a man as 
Bill did as a child. He was an athlete, strong, deep- 
chested, broad of back, sound in every limb, graceful and 
active as a kitten; he had a deep philosophy, everlasting 
good nature ; he was guileless, frank and unspoiled, fear- 
less, his eyes bright, his teeth even and white, his smile be- 
witching, his head held proudly; the touch of his hand 
and foot were gentle, firm, sure. 

An hour later Ben Thorp went out of the house, leav- 
ing Bill sleeping the sleep of the just. As he stood by 
his car he turned and looked back, searching for the boy's 
face at the window, but it was not there. Ben sat down 
and though his hand reached for the brake to release it, 
it rested there motionless, and he sat dreaming. 

A curious expression, almost of pain, came over his 
face for an instant. Then he shook his head, ever so 
little, released the brake, and drove away. 

He went home and sat down with a heavy volume be- 
side him. In a few moments he went to his office and 
rang for Miss Mills. 

She came and he asked her a few questions; he paid 
no attention to her answers, but for the first time tried 
to see the woman, tried to see her as she was beneath the 
clothes that covered her, tried to see her strength, tried to 
see what manner of man child she could make if given the 
chance. Then he looked at her face and listened to her 
words, trying to tell what manner of mind she would 
give her child. 
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She went, and again Ben shook his head. She would 
not do, she would not do, nor would he do — for— even 
unto the third and fourth generation, though sometimes 
the second might be skipped. 

A picture of Bill, the young giant, came back to him — 
his clear fearless eyes, unconscious of himself and in 
love with life. Bill's heritage was sure and safe, back 
into the dim past, father upon father, mother upon mother 
had been clean-living, honorable men and women. Ben 
closed his eyes and saw the boy, naked on the rug, flash 
from his back over to his stomach, saw his feet fly in the 
air and fall as gracefully as the lightest dancer's. 

To have a boy like that, to know the joy of a son such 
as that son was! Oh, to find a woman who could be 
mother of such a boy as that, of ten boys like that, a tall 
woman, broad-shouldered, strong of wrist, of arm, of 
thigh, a woman proud, quiet, pure; a woman of intelU- 
gence, of education, of breeding, a sensible woman, a calm, 
quiet woman, to be the mother of his sons. His sons! 
His! 

But he was Benjamin Thorpe, whose mother was not 
fit for such sons as that to look upon and whose father 
was unknown, though it was easy to tell what manner of 
man his father must have been, if one were willing to 
think of men low enough down the scale. He, Ben 
Thorpe, was the child of such a union and the day of 
miracles was past. 

He looked at his great hands, pressed his fingers into 
his palms so that he could fed his own strength. With 
all modesty he knew his own brain, and that brain told 
him what the next generation might be. The next genera- 
tion! Women were necessary for the next generation, 
unless one were willing to adopt sons, but he knew that 
no such sons would have their fair chance in the world 
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without a mother. He paid that tribute unconsciously. 
To adopt sons would be a quibble; it was an impossible 
idea and he was ashamed of it. 

It is said that women long for children, picture them 
before they are conceived, are overwhelmed by their de- 
sire for them, and that men do not think of them with 
affection till long after they are born and show some signs 
of intellect. But Ben thought of them, and true to his 
ever present weakness thought only of male children. 
He wanted sons more than he wanted anything else in 
the world but the fear of his own right to be a father was 
always with him. It came and went, sometimes assuming 
gigantic proportions, sometimes disappearing almost com- 
pletely. He had known his mother, but he had not known 
her or what she had been when he was born. Perhaps 
she had been a good woman then. It was conceivable 
that both his parents were decent, dean people. There 
had been tragedies before; youth, cursed by youth, had 
fallen before and perhaps there was no taint in him to 
pass on. But that "perhaps" swayed him backward and 
forward like a pendulum, between despair and agonizing 
uncertainly on one side and hope and plain evidence on 
the other. Could he, Thorpe, carry with him a damning 
curse? 

The boy of the afternoon had roused his wildest desire 
for sons, before which desire everything else became 
futile, worthless, and sordid; curiously he thought more 
of the boy's body than of his mind. He had felt in him 
the perfection of motion; heavy as the child was, his 
touch had been light as air, every movement sure and the 
acme of grace. Ben, looking into the future, saw clearly 
enough the boy-man that he would be, he saw him with his 
eyes fast on a sweating back before him, swinging strong, 
his hands flashing forward, his sweep catching hard, his 
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muscles glistening beneath his skin, the strong and skil- 
ful and courageous oarsman in the Varsity shell ; he saw 
him, fleet of foot, running, dodging, tackling, punting, 
the giant of the football field, and he heard the roar of 
thousands, doing him homage. He saw the boy supreme 
in physical attainment, for such was the brutish thought 
of Ben. His own days of physical achievement were 
over ; he wished greatly to live those days again through 
his sons. 

Ben had forgotten all about Bill's big brother as, jeal- 
ous and despairing, he sat in his office with his eyes closed, 
seeing images on the closed lids. If he had not forgotten 
he might have taken some consolation from all the chil- 
dren who were so much his children. One day the boy's 
father had come, hesitating and consumed with fear. 
"No one knows that I have come to you/* he said. "They 
tell me there is no hope but " 

"Who told you that?" Ben had asked, and so on and on. 

An hour later the boy's weak, shrunken body had been 
in Ben's hands, hands so large that they almost hid the 
boy, so strong they could have crushed him into ptdp. 
The mother saw the monster come into her house and 
trembled, saw the face that looked as though it could never 
smile, saw the man that looked as though he had been 
made to grind children to powder like the giant ogres of 
fairy stories. Then she had seen the child look up into 
his eyes and saw instead of fear an expression of happi- 
ness come on the boy's face. She saw her boy weakly 
raise his hand and touch Ben's head, saw his lips try to 
form a smile, and suddenly she knew that God had sent 
His servant to her and hers. Little children were not 
afraid of the ogre. 

Finally, when the boy was nearly well and when, for 
an instant, Ben stood beside the bed with the boy's hand 
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in his, the same cold, hard face was there, the same calm, 
cold eyes, the same cruel mouth, and yet the mother saw 
the face of a ministering angel. Ben had hardly spoken 
to her through it all, even when the boy had been taken 
away and chopped to pieces and put together again right. 
Later on when it was all over and the boy was yelling for 
food, she broke down and tried to tell Ben how she felt 
about it all, and Ben said: 

"Yes, yes. Remember, he is not to go too fast." 

That had been a week before he spent an hour with the 
boy, watching him as he played in bed and waited an- 
other hour downstairs with Bill so that he might watch 
him as he slept. That was the end; the boy after that 
was nothing but a record. 

While Ben, alone in his office, was dreaming he heard 
the door-bell ring and remembered that Charles Bull was 
coming to dinner with him. Bull was a lawyer and had 
been two or three years ahead of Ben at Harvard. They 
had been acquaintances then and had become close friends 
in Alden. Bull, compared with Ben, was small, — a slen- 
der, wiry man of enormous mental and physical energy. 
He played a remarkably good game of tennis and had no 
superior in Alden at squash and racquets ; his thirty-five 
years rested lightly upon his athletics. He was an invet- 
erate gambler, lived at his club, and was an able and pleas- 
ant man. 

They were through dinner and in Ben's library when 
Bull spoke of Thaddius Octavius Thrall. 
J* "I heard Thrall address the jury in the Curtis case to- 
day," he said. "That fellow's a marvel. I finished a 
case and dropped in to see how things were going in 
the Curtis case. It was luck, so far as I was concerned, 
but there were a dozen lawyers there with malice afore- 
thought Even Lyle and Bowers, the two best men we 
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have in Alden, were there and it was worth their while. 

"There is no question on earth that Curtis is technically 
guilty, there is no question that he was grossly negligent. 
If he had done what the president of a bank is supposed 
to do instead of letting other people do it and taking their 
word for it that it was done right, the Farmers* Trust 
Company wotddn't have crashed and ruined all sorts of 
people. The responsibility was unquestionably Curtis's — 
but you understand. The point is that Curtis did not do 
anything wrong purposely, and it was Thrall's job to get 
him out of serving half a dozen years in jail for being 
lazy and a damn-fool, or practically that. 

*'I haven't heard the verdict, I imagine it won't be 
rendered until to-morrow, but I '11 bet Thrall gets him off. 
Cheeny, his partner, tried the case with Thrall assisting 
him, but Cheeny knows a good thing when he sees it and 
he let Thrall talk to the jury. I knew the general prin- 
ciples involved, but I didn't know the details until I heard 
Thrall. I've heard all the big ones round these parts make 
their speeches, but I never heard a man tell a complicated 
story the way he did. He made it so clear and simple 
that a child could have understood it and he made Curtis 
stand out as pure as driven snow. It was a masterpiece, 
there was no question about that. He 's going to be one 
of the greatest trial lawyers in the country before he gets 
through." 

"It's the same knack he had in college," Ben said. 
"He tutored a lot and was a genius at it. As you say, 
he could explain anything so that a child could under- 
stand it ; and, what 's more, he made them remember it, 
he put it into their heads and it stuck there. He started 
as a school-teacher out West somewhere and went to 
Harvard on a shoe-string and made good with a ven- 
geance." 
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"And will go on making good with a vengeance Of 
I 'm mistaken/' Btdl said. 

'He will unless the women get him," Ben answered. 
'Crazy about women, is he?" Bull asked. 
'He 's crazy about anything that wears skirts, high, 
low or in-between. If the fool would only marry 
some decent woman and settle down he 'd be all right, 
but he won't. He 's square through and through and he 'd 
be square with his wife, if he had one. As it is, he 's 
pointed straight for trouble." 

"Oh, nonsense!" Bull laughed. "He's a wise bird, 
he knows the law ; he '11 keep clear." 

"The law be damned !" Ben exclaimed. "I 've seen 
too much of the illegal, the non-legal side of it." 

Again Bull laughed. "You 've talked to him about it, 
I imagine," he said. 

"Talked to him! I should say I had, and I might as 
well talk to the weather, for all the good it does. Of 
course it 's none of my business if he wants to go to hell, 
spoiling his career, his whole life, on the way. The old 
rabbit will do anything on earth for me except that. I 
found him in college when he was in a bad way and 
helped him a bit, nothing more than any man would do for 
another. It didn't cost me a cent and didn't take any 
time or trouble, but he 's always taken the position that 
he owes everything he has to me. Of course it 's non- 
sense, but it's a fact, yet even so I haven't any more 
influence with him so far as women are concerned than 
a fly. It's a disease." 

"Why don't you get married?" Bull asked, switching 
the subject. 

"I 've never felt the call," Ben said. "Why don't you ?" 

Bull looked at him for a moment with a curious expres- 
sion on his face. "For exactly the same reason Thrall 
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does n't, I suppose," he said. "I 'm nuts on the ladies. 
I never could stick to one." 

"You! What on earth are you talking about?" 

"Never suspected it, did you?" Bull said. "It's so, 
nevertheless. And I guess it 's a disease, as you say ; 
and, what 's more, it 's hereditary." 

"What sort of joke are you trying to make?" Ben asked. 

"It 's no joke, it 's a very serious business. Drink is n't 
a flea bite to it. You 've heard, of course, of men who 
can't leave drink alone, the fellows who swear off and 
stay off it for a longer or shorter time, and who go off 
on drunks periodically, perhaps only once or twice a year. 
Well, it 's that way with me, only with me it 's not whisky ; 
and, take my word for it, women are a whole lot worse 
than getting drunk. If a man 's alone in the world, as 
I am, he doesn't harm any one but himself when he 
drinks himself into a stupor and stays that way, but 
when a woman is involved he 's got to be damned careful, 
especially if he has any self-respect and a bit of pride. 
It 's one thing to pick up some dame who has been over 
the hurdles before or is bent on taking them with any 
man she can get, either for the money there is in it or 
because she's tired of the simple life and has the bug, 
it 's quite another to find your charmer in your own walk 
of life, a decent, intelligent woman who believes in a 
single standard of morality." 

"Not the single standard that is usually spoken of, I 
take it," Ben said. 

"Exactly. Don't think I 'm a bounder, Ben ; I 'm not. 
I 've never led innocence astray yet, I 've never led any 
woman away from the path she has set out to follow. But 
I think even you, with all your knowledge and all your 
medical experience, would be surprised if you knew how 
many women are not what they seem." 
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Ben shook his head. "No, I don't believe I should be 
surprised," he said. "I Tl go farther than that; I believe 
that I know that sort of woman when I see her. It's 
in their mouths, a little, but mostly in their eyes and 
around their eyes. I did a bit of a job for Sam Lyle not 
long ago and we spoke of it. You know that he has 
studied faces for years, not as ordinary men study them, 
as a matter of course, but scientifically, on and off the 
witness-stand, in repose and otherwise, under strain and 
otherwise, and he told me very much the same thing. He 
says that he does n't make a mistake once in a coon's age 
and that nine tenths of it is in their eyes. He may get 
his dope from a man's chin or head or hands, even from 
his feet, but he always gets it from a woman's eyes. Have 
you ever noticed that?" 

"Yes, I certainly have," Bull said, a little sadly. 

"Suppose, Just for amusement," Ben went on, "we 
remember this evening and 1 11 make a prophecy. I met 
a girl a dozen years ago, when I was about twenty. I 've 
never made any study of the thing, scientific or otherwise ; 
if I guess right it 's intuitive, bom in me. I "ve Jumped 
at conclusions involuntarily ever since I can remember, 
ever since I was a kid. Well, anyway, the minute I saw 
this particular giri,— she was eighteen or nineteen then,— 
I made up my mind she would go wrong sooner or later. 
Of course she might marry and settle down to respecta- 
bility and stay that way to the end of the chapter, but I 
doubted it. So far as I know nothing, either way, has 
happened yet. If it does I Tl tell you, if it 's public prop- 
erty. In the meantime, I 've never felt the call. Just as 
you've never had any love for booze." 

"Thank Heaven you have n't !" Bull said. He smiled at 
Ben, whimsically. "But I do believe in moderation in all 
things, even if I don't practise it. I was awfully fond of 
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my old man, I loved him as much or more than most 
sons love their fathers, but I 've cussed him up and down 
and sideways ever since he died, five years ago, which 
naturaUy is no thing to do, harboring a grudge against a 
man who is dead. 

"But I did n't understand it till he was dead and I began 
straightening out his affairs. I knew something before 
then, of course, and suspected more, but not a tenth, not 
a thousandth part of it. My mother was and still is a 
quiet, domestic, home-loving woman, and so far as I 
know she never suspected a thing. The Governor was 
seventy-five when he died. I was the youngest of six 
children, the others were girls. He was homely as a hedge 
fence, a little dried parchmenty old man, and, what's 
more, his legs had been pretty well out of commission for 
years ; he never walked more than a few steps at a time 
and then crawled along with two canes. 

"He was a remarkably able man, he was mixed up in 
a dozen big things, he was director of all sorts of big 
corporations, his mind was as keen, or keener, the day 
he died than it had ever been. He had always been fond 
of us and had always been good to us, he was no slouch 
of a father. He loved my mother, from beginning to end, 
there is n't the shadow of a doubt about that, and he never 
was away from home very much, even after all the girls 
were married and I was down here. He said he did n't 
care particularly about visiting round in his daughters' 
houses and Mother did ; the result was that she went ofiF 
and left him, for a few days at a time, perhaps once a 
month. 

"I 'd always known that he liked women, he admitted 
it himself. He liked to have women in the house, and as 
Mother liked to have them, it was simple. They enter- 
tained a good deal and Father was very likely to suggest. 
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casually, that this woman or that be invited. He never 
forced the matter in the least, and as the women he 
wanted were entirely respectable and pleasant. Mother 
always asked the ones he wanted. It was all perfectly 
conventional and proper; there was never the slightest 
suggestion of an affair, never an atom of even mild scan- 
dal or gossip. 

"Women liked him, there was no question about that, 
homely and unattractive and crippled as he was. Men 
liked him and he liked men, but he fascinated women ; the 
women who came to the house admitted it with varying 
degrees of frankness, depending on their nature. But, 
as I said, everything was eminently respectable. I won- 
dered sometimes whether, in view of that predilection of 
his, he did n't wander from the straight and narrow path 
and travel a bit with ladies who were charming, but who 
would not be entirely at home in the family circle. I 
suspected strongly that on occasions he found diversion 
where conversation was not so strait-laced, and conse- 
quently a bit livelier than it was at home. If he did it 
seemed as though those occasions must be few and far 
between; certainly they were most circumspectly man- 
aged. Not a bit of evidence ever reached me, nor, I be- 
lieve, any other member of the family. 

"Then he died, so suddenly that there was not time for 
me to reach him before the end came. I, being the only 
son and a lawyer, had to straighten out his affairs; and 
then, curiously enough, the deluge came. It was, I think, 
a strange commentary on female nature. One by one a 
dozen women — ^seven, to be exact — dropped in on me or 
arranged to see me, to talk. That 's all there was to it, 
just talk. When the first one came I suspected black- 
mail or trouble of some sort, but not a bit of it: it was 
just talk, talk, talk. They seemed to think that it was 
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their duty to tell me what a wonderful man my father had 
been; also, they had to talk off some of their emotion, 
and their emotions were all pretty much alike. They 
had all loved him; and, so far as they were concerned, 
they were all free to love any one they liked, not one of 
them was married. 

"They ran from a well-known actress of sixty-odd who 
had known him, *oh, so intimately, for thirty years,* to 
another actress of thirty who owed everything she had in 
the world to him. In between were one stunning divorcee, 
two widows, — one of thirty-six or eight and another of 
fifty, — ^a business woman well known in the interior- 
decorating trade, and a wealthy spinster of great wealth 
and sufficient social position. 

"So far as I could discover, he hadn't spent a cent 
on any of them, he hadn't even loaned them money to 
tide over temporary stringencies ; they all said he had n't, 
they emphasized the point to prove the purity of their 
affection. I imagine he made them all small presents, — 
books, flowers, all sorts of inexpensive things, — ^but I 
don't believe he spent over two or three thousand dollars 
that way in his life. He had helped them, each according 
to her needs, by companionship, by intellectual associa- 
tion, by advice and counsel, or by using his influence in 
places high in their professions. Anyway, they could n't 
say enough pleasant things about him and not one of 
them knew how she would ever get along without him. 

"What they had done for him I don't know. I did n't 
ask them and they didn't tell me; I guess they did dif- 
ferent things ; I suspected some and did n't suspect others. 
How many there were scattered about besides those seven, 
Heaven only knows. And that, son, is why I say, 'Damn 
this business of heredity.' " 

Those last words bored deep into Ben's mind. He had 
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been thinking of heredity, and the third and fourth gen- 
eration, hardly an hour before. 

"I often wonder what manner of man my father could 
have been," he said. "You know, of course, that I don't 
know who he was, not a thing about him." 

"Yes, I knew that. I imagine he was not much like 
my father." Bull smiled when he said that, the point 
was evident. 

"Perhaps, and yet here I am. I *d give a lot to know 
how I happen to be here." 

"What good would the knowledge be, unless it gave 
you a family? Do you mean that?" 

"No, I don't mean that. I have never missed not hav- 
ing any relatives, perhaps because I loved the man who 
adopted me. It's the heredity part, Charley: I'd like 
to know what sort of stuff is in me." 

'Don't you know that?" 

'How can I ? Heredity is a queer thing : it sometimes 
skips the second generation." 

"Then your grandfather must have been a pretty good 
sort, even if he was a misogynist." 

"I wonder if he was. Perhaps my father was a wild 
and wayward son." 

"In any case, old man, I believe you 're better oflf as 
you are. I guess misogyny is better than the other ex- 
treme. Just the same, you ought not to carry it so far 
as misog3miy." 

Ben laughed. "Using big words, are n't you ? By one 
chance in a million I know what they mean." 

'And you can't cure yourself?" 

'Apparently not." 

'Then don't blame Thrall and me because we can't cure 
ourselves. And since you 're so blamed ignorant, I 'II 
tell you something else. This woman business, so far as 
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it concerns men like Thrall and me, — I suppose it is the 
same with Thrall as it is with me, — ^is n't just animal, — 
that 's an infinitesimal part of it. There 's something 
about a good-looking, intelligent woman, something that 
emanates from her person and her mind, that I have to 
have, just as I have to have food and water. I don't 
know what it is, but I must have it, just the same. I 've 
gotten it for years from women that never took the big 
hurdle or ever thought of taking it. I like that kind 
better than the other ; if I had to choose between the two 
sorts, if I could only have one sort for the rest of my 
life I 'd choose the straight ones. As it is — ^well, some 
day one woman may be all sufficient, but it has n't hap- 
pened yet. What a line of talk, and what an ^[otistical 
bounder I am!" 

"Momentary remorse for your sins?' Ben said, smiling. 

"Sins be damned! The world's the world, isn't it?" 

"Yes, and it takes all sorts of people to make the wcnrld." 

They let it go at that 




CHAPTER XIV 

THE winter passed and spring came. 
There was a banker in Alden named White, who 
was not only a man of great personal wealth but who had 
great influence in the community. J. Newcomb White 
had a grandson who, being in dire straits, had chanced to 
come under Ben Thorpe's care and had been sent home 
whole. When Ben was invited to dine with the Whites 
his inclination was to say "No," with very little "thank 
you" attached to it, but the Children's Hospital, as always, 
needed money, the grandchild had been operated on there, 
and it might do harm if he did say "no." The Children's 
Hospital needed all the friends it could find, and it would 
never do to lose such of Mr. White's good will as it had 
obtained in assisting in the saving of his beloved grandson. 
J. Newcomb White lived, not in a suburb, — ^no such 
plebeian word would apply to that great acreage of pat- 
rician estate, — ^but in the country, outside of Alden. Even 
the large house was hard to find among the stately trees, 
hundreds of yards along drives winding from the common 
highway. There was, in fact, nothing magnificent or 
palatial about the house, large as it was. To be sure, the 
stone of which it was built, taken from near-by quarries 
and unmarred by marks of tools, also formed pools, steps, 
walls, and the sides of formal gardens all about it ; broad, 
tiled terraces, under the sky, loggias, under roof, were 
everywhere, with rugs and chairs, with tables, with all 
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sorts of things suggesting comfort and beauty. White 
and his architect had done well. 

Ben left his little old car in an out-of-the-way corner. 
A man took his hat and coat and ushered him into a small 
room where Mrs. White, alone, was waiting for him. 
She arose, came toward him with outstretched hand, and 
said: 

"There is no way, sir, that I know of, to thank you 
for having sent' our boy back to us, unless you understand 
without my trying to explain." 

"I understand, I hope." 

"I know you do. Come to the others." And she led 
him to the others and almost immediately to dinner. It 
was an oft-told tale but better done this time than usual ; 
there had been no mock heroics, no forced compliments, 
no mushy sentiment. 

Beside Ben at dinner, at his left, was a Mrs. Wood, — 
sharp-faced, frail, flat-chested, nimble-tongued. At his 
right was Jean Vance, built for the gods to worship. Mrs. 
White could not be expected to know that if she wanted 
to make the evening as little unpleasant as possible for 
Ben, the thing to do was to seat Jean Vance as far from 
him as her table would permit. 

Jean Vance had come prepared for an adventure. She 
had known that Ben was to be there and she had asked 
Mrs. White to put her beside him at dinner. The thirteen- 
year-old mark was still on her heart, the old wound still 
ached. She was going to do something about it, — just 
what she did not know, she would decide as she went 
along. But whatever happened, it was to be a real ad- 
venture and she had arrayed herself for it, methodically. 

The talk at dinner was mostly feminine and largely of 
suffrage; it was as though a half-dozen women of great 
powers of elocution had been gathered together to win the 
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support of the same number of hidebound, old-fashioned 
men. Ben Thorpe sat through it all, listening to the sharp- 
eyed rat on his left tdl how the female vote had reformed 
multitudes of sinners somewhere or other. She reeled off 
statistics that he tried to make check but could n't; he 
was very sure once that she had intended to say eight 
thousand when she said eighty, and she insisted that one 
per cent of the two million was two hundred thousand. 
No one seemed to care and Ben said nothing. 

There was no personal talk, but a series of speeches, 
broken into presumably for the sake of emphasis and clear- 
ness but resulting in a wild jumble of ideas, confusing and 
worthless, without sufficiently accurate premises to make 
them even interesting. They spoke of the social evil as 
casually as most people talk of the weather. 

Ben sighed with relief when the last course was finished 
and the men and women separated. It was a warm 
evening and the men went out of doors under the stars 
and smoked and talked of everything under the sun and 
stars but votes for women. Eventually, of course, the 
two sides of the house mingled again, but Ben, wearied 
past endurance with femininity, lighted a fresh cigar and 
strolled to a loggia to dodge the chatter as long as he was 
reasonably decent, and he walked straight into the trap 
that Jean Vance had set for him. 

She appeared suddenly through a French window and 
turned on the lights of a table lamp. She was of course 
very much surprised to find Ben there, even though she 
had seen him remain outside after the other men had gone 
in and had seen him walk toward that very lamp. She 
had managed, without actually running, to get there before 
he could get away. She had, for the evening at least, 
foregone the pride which had for so long kept her from 
making advances to him. 
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"Oh, Doctor Thorpe, are you here ? It is very warm in- 
side." She had never called him Ben. 

"Very warm." 

"Do you mind if I sit here? I 'd love to talk to you, — 
of course if you 're quite willing." 

"Naturally, I should be delighted." His voice had no 
delight in it. 

"You are an old bear, are n't you ?" she said, gaily. 

"Another word for it is *rude,* I suppose." 

"You don't really enjoy being a bear, or rude, do you ?" 
she asked, laughing sweetly. 

"I imagine the bull did n't enjoy his visit to the china 
shop. Is n't your chair comfortable, or is the light shining 
in your eyes ?" 

She was moving her chair so that the light shone di- 
rectly on her and so that she was quite close to him. 

"Please don't stay unless you really want to," she said. 

"I 'm very comfortable and I understand that it is very 
hot indoors." 

Jean wondered why he recalled her excuse for coming 
out. It was, really, an absurd excuse: it was not un- 
pleasantly warm anywhere. 

"I should really like you to tell me about your work. 
WiU you?" 

"What would you like to know ?" 

"You are in what people call the slums a great deal, 
aren't you?" 

"Yes, 'sliuns' will do, I suppose." 

"And what is your idea of the greatest need among 
those people?" 

"Fewer slums, I should say." 

"Of course, but how can that be brought about?" 

"Do you suppose that if I knew I should have kept the 
secret until this delightful moment?" 
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Jean was a little discouraged. "But surely something 
can be done." 

"Surely, and is being done constantly. City streets are 
swept more or less r^^arly, they need it constantly, but 
it is to be presiuned that they are cleaner now, as a general 
thing, thaii they were a hundred years ago, and better 
paved." 

"You don't want to tell me what you really believe, 
do you?" 

"I will tell you anything I know." 

"Are n't you working to help clean house?" 

"With individuals, not the general problem." 

"Is n't it the same thing?" 

"The general problem is so enormous that no individual 
or any reasonable number of individuals can influence it 
perceptibly. I am not quite sure that I understand what 
you are driving at." 

Jean was not quite sure herself and she wondered 
whether Ben knew it. He helped her out. 

"I rather think you refer to the entire lack of luxuries, 
a general lack of comforts, the economical inefficiency of 
men, due in part to too much alcohol, the lax morals of 
both men and women, the stifling of the minds and bodies 
of children and the inability, or the lack of real desire, of 
all of them to improve their condition; in other words, 
the ignorance, inertia, and lack of money-making ability 
of the whole lot." 

"That is exactly what I mean, and exactly what I, all 
thinking women, want to overcome." 

"In a particular spot in Alden, all of Alden, or all of 
the world ?" 

"In all the world, naturally, but in Alden particularly." 

"Do you think the franchise, given to women, will aid 
them in the work?" 
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"Of course." 

"There are several things I do not understand. That 
is one of them." 

"You know, don't you, that women will vote for pro- 
hibition?" 

"What women?" 

"Women with sense, and women with drunken hus- 
bands." 

"Did you notice that five women and only two men 
drank cocktails before dinner to-night ?" 

"Chance, nothing more." 

"Very likely. I simply mentioned the fact." 

"I was very tired. I needed it." Jean tried to sug- 
gest a small excuse. 

"I did n't notice you particularly. I counted the glasses 
for amusement." 

"Did you count the glasses at dinner ?" 

"Four men drank nothing, one a glass of sherry." 

"And the women?" 

"Women, I believe, are very fond of champagne." 

"I suppose so. It is harmless, as women drink it." 

"Quite as harmless as the whisky that those other men 
drink." 

Jean was n't getting anywhere. She had cornered Ben 
as the beginning of her adventure. The adventure was 
not beginning, but she believed that she could make any 
man interested in her if she tried. 

"Of course," she said, "I am not an expert on pro- 
hibition or temperance, and the little I know about it I 
have learned through my serious work." 

"I am afraid that I don't know what your work is." 

"Women, young girls." Jean's work was spasmodic 
and hardly serious. 

"I see." 
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"Yes, I give a great deal of time to it. We have work- 
ing-girls' clubs and I am on committees connected with 
homes and refuges for girls." 

"What sort of girls have you in your clubs?" 

"Working-girls." 

"Of course, I understand that, but are they attractive?" 

"Personally, that is, physically and mentally?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh, no, I should hardly call them that." 

"They come for amusement, I take it, rather than to 
be improved or saved?" 

"We try both to amuse them and improve them, nat- 
urally." 

"They come to be amused and improved according to 
a fixed schedule, in groups?" 

'Yes, it can hardly be in any other way." 

'And they come because they can't get their off-hour 
amusement the way they would like to; that is, they 
have no beaux. Was your idea of amusement when you 
were, say, eighteen to twenty-five, attending regulated 
hen parties?" 

That idea had never occurred to Jean Vance and it was 
not an entirely pleasant one. 

Ben continued: "The girls that don't come are the 
ones, generally speaking, that need incorporated chaperons, 
I imagine. Have you ever been in a public dance-hall, 
with or without a bar?" 

"No, I have not." 

"Why don't you go sometime? It is an inspiring spec- 
tacle. They range from those that are quite respectable 
to those that are simple man-traps. The ones in between 
contain your problems; the extremes don't need, or are 
beyond, amateur reform methods." 

"Will you take me to some of them?" 
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"Which kind?" 
«AU kinds." 

it' 



That would be a serious undertaking. Naturally, I 
would not take you to the worst ; it would do no good and 
might be very unpleasant for you/* 

"Why? I am not a child, I understand that sort of 
thing." 

"If you do, why go?" 

"Because I have never seen it, I have only heard about 
it. It would make me understand better what you call 
my problems." 

"The hospitals and the prisons would serve your pur- 
pose quite as well, and I would not jeopardize my own 
respectability, if I were you." 

"My respectability?" 

"The chance is slight, of course, but raids are made 
occasionally and a name once in print is hard to erase." 
Ben was exaggerating the probabilities a little. 

"I 'd take that chance." 

"I would n't if I were you." 

"Suppose, then, we begin at the other end and work 
down as far as you are willing to go." 

"You dance, of course?" 

"Of course." 

"I don't. There would be the question of a partner." 

"Would it be necessary to dance?" 

"If you didn't you might as well go carrying a reform 
banner. People go there to dance. Incidentally, if you 
were to go, how would you dress?" 

"Why, as I am now, I suppose." 

"Then a reform banner would hardly be appropriate." 

"I don't understand." 

'Oh, yes, you do." 

If I do, you are very rude." 
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"Undoubtedly, but that was not my intention. You 
have been trying to make me appreciate your gown, and 
you, ever since you came here. I simply want you to 
know that you have succeeded." 

Jean Vance had been doing exactly that. She was 
entirely sure of herself and of late years she had gone 
farther and farther in the matter of clothes until she had 
reached the irreducible minimum, and she was wearing the 
irreducible minimum that night. Studied posings, manip- 
ulation of her arms, the moving of her l^s under the 
thinnest clinging silk, graceful turnings in her chair, had 
all shown him in the most complete detail what a perfect 
female specimen she was. Her color and her complexion 
were perfect and her eyes had exactly the proper propor- 
tion of lure and reserve and her lips the most subtle 
charm. In spite of the poor progress she was making 
conversationally she was not to be discouraged. She was 
very skilful ; it had never been necessary for her to make 
an effort to attract a man, the trouble had been to keep the 
crowd well thinned out. Notwithstanding the difficulties 
she knew she was facing now, she was resolved not to fail. 

''I know that you are a remarkable man," she said. 
"Perhaps I should say an unusual man, but I hardly ex- 
pected anything so crude as that." 

"Just what did you expect when you arranged this 
charming tete-a-tete? I quite appreciate that it was ar- 
ranged." 

Jean Vance was no fool. She had arranged it and to 
deny it might bring forth proof and leave her no defense. 
The simple thing was to laugh, so she laughed. Then 
she made a mistake. 

"So you really take it for granted that women pursue 
you?" 
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Ben Thorpe's only answer was a smile that said that 
he understood perfectly that the victim was squirming. 

"I imagine such conceit must be great comfort, if it 
can be maintained," she said. 

Again Ben only smiled, and Jean lost her temper. 

"You 're a beast !" she said. "All men are beasts," 
she added and she changed her voice so as to take the 
sting from her first statement. 

"They have changed, have they?" Ben said. "They 
used all to be liars. Has there been any such improve- 
ment in women?" 

"I should think that you'd know what women are 
doing for themselves." 

"I don't. If I did I should n't be an obscure individual 
in a big city. I'd be the greatest man in the world. 
What I 'm interested in is what they are doing for, or to, 
the other half of the world." 

"I can tell you that." 

"I don't believe you can." 

"Any woman can tell you, any woman of intelligence. 
I understand that your ideas about women are elementary, 
that you 're intolerant and very dense so far as they are 
concerned." 

"Undoubtedly. I have very few ideas on the subject, 
only curiosity and possibly some misgivings." 

"Tell me about your misgivings." 

"They are trite, more or less superficial things; I :un 
sure they would be uninteresting." 

"Your ideas uninteresting? Absurd! Tell me." 

"You do not object to plain talk? Many women don't, 
nowadays, they seem to enjtoy it." 

"I 'm not a child." 

"Then 1 11 put to you a question that was put to me 
a few days ago. A man I know well came to me for ad* 
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vice, apologetically, under the impression that I, for some 
reason, could help him. He has three daughters, the eldest 
came out last winter. He is rather beyond middle age 
and the present younger generation differs greatly from 
his generation of thirty years ago. He was, and so far 
as I know still is, greatly worried about his daughters. 
His first fears were raised at a dinner. He had been 
drifting along presuming that his girls were normally 
sweet, pure, unsophisticated young things, until what hap- 
pened at the dinner set him thinking and he investigated. 
At the dinner was a girl of eighteen or nineteen. There 
was a prolonged conversation, in which she took active 
part, about her legs. She enjoyed talking about them. 
She had gone to a masked ball in costume, or lack of it, 
as a page in doublet and hose. Men had complimented her 
at the ball and were keeping it up, teasing her a little, 
and she was arguing the advantages of strong, serviceable, 
versatile legs over graceful s)anmetrical legs, the men tak- 
ing the side of the latter. There was not a reproving 
voice at the table. If the girl blushed it was with pleasure 
at the attention she was receiving from older men. 

"My friend knew that the girl was an intimate friend 
of his daughter's and he began to think. A few days 
later he happened to be in the living-room of a country 
club and saw several girls smoking and drinking. His 
daughter was among them. It was apparent that they 
had had at least two cocktails apiece. She was sitting 
on a lounge with another girl and three men — ^the lounge 
would have been full with two less — ^the girls had a man 
on each side of them. As it happened he knew that the 
other girl was married. She was resting against the 
shoulder of a man who he knew had a reputation that 
was none too good. He discovered later that her intimacy 
with the man was well known and that the affair was dis- 
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cussed openly and with many conjectures by their friends. 
The husband was laughed at or s)mipatWzed with, de- 
pending on the point of view. 

"That night he happened to overhear the conversation 
of his daughter and three friends who were playing cards 
in the next room. One of the men, quite unintentionally, 
made a slip in choosing a word, thereby turning an inno- 
cent remark into a very vulgar one, to call it nothing 
worse. There was silence for an instant and then a burst 
of laughter, entirely unrestrained. My friend was ap- 
palled. 

"Shortly after that he discovered that two of his daugh- 
ters were reading a book which for good reasons had been 
published and distributed privately. Next he heard the 
same two discussing, with entire frankness, a play which 
he, himself, had found so coarse as to be revolting. 

"The climax came when he learned that one of his 
daughter's friends had gotten into trouble and had been 
turned out of the family physician's office with the state- 
ment that he could do nothing for her. She had been no 
whit abashed, but accepted the whole thing as a bit of 
hard luck. Her friends took the same point of view and 
a married one, of experience, came to her aid and told her 
of a complacent practitioner. She pawned enough of her 
belongings to pay expenses, went away on a visit to a 
conspiring friend, and came home rejoicing and not in 
the least repentant. 

"With all this staring him in the face and with three 
very beautiful daughters on his hands, he came to me for 
advice, apparently under the delusion that between us we- 
could work a miracle overnight and reform society." 

'What did you tell him?" 

'Nothing. I sympathized with him and told him not 
tQ blam^ th§ m^n ; Gqd m^^d^ then^ yvhat they a^e. \^om^ 
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Jiad taiken female destiny into their own hands and were 
fighting God and nature; I could not see that any good 
would come from interfering in the battle." 

"And what has your friend done?" 

"Entered the fray, naturally, and his daughters are 
firmly convinced that he has gone crazy and that the heav- 
ens have fallen. It is time for me to go, I must be in 
town before twelve." 

"You are going back to town?" The suggestion was 
plain. 

"Yes, may I take you ?" Perhaps Ben had decided on 
an adventure of his own. 

"Could you? You have an open car, haven't you? 
The Fraziers brought me, but their car is dosed and 
they insist on keeping it shut up tight. It's stifling." 
Jean was making the spring warmth work for her again. 

"I shall be very glad to take you." 

A few minutes later they drove through the Whites' 
lodge gates and out on the highway. Jean was triumphant. 
She had made the bear talk, and when a man is willing 
to talk to a woman much can be done with him. And, 
too, he had made no objection to driving her home, which 
meant that he would be alone with her for nearly an hour. 
He had been a bear, almost a beast, all evening, but he had 
suddenly changed. Perhaps he was human after all, per- 
haps after all these years he was succumbing to the lure 
of her. She had not accomplished much so far, but it 
was a good beginning and she was wondering how much 
farther she could go that night. No man was impossible 
to twist round her finger if she wanted to do it, but it 
would n't do to go too fast. Her confidence, which had 
waned earlier in the evening, came back to her. 

Ben drove on toward the city. He had seen her glance 
up as he entered the large room with Mrs, White and 
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her expression had made him instantly suspicious that she 
had been waiting for him to appear. It had been nothing 
more than the merest indication that something was on 
foot, but that suspicion had been strengthened during 
dinner. Under the lan^ in the loggia he was sure that 
Jean had some very definite goal in mind. 
'Do you know where I live?" she asked. 
'No, along Orchard Street somewhere, isn't it?" 
'Yes, in the Willow Apartments, at Willow Street. 
You said you had an engagement; am I taking you out 
of your way?" 

*'It 's at the Children's Hospital. I can come back." 

*'But We pass it. Shall you be long?" 

"Ten minutes." 

"I '11 wait. I 'm in no hurry." 

"That is very kkid of you." 

"One has to be nice to bears," she said, with a merry 
laugh. 

They were before the hospital. Ben drove into the 
court and left her. He was gone more than ten minutes 
and the time passed slowly. The automobile clock said 
that it was twelve odock. Her gloved hand ran back and 
forth along the top of the back of the seat; her fingers 
found a piece of sharp metal, a tack which was coming out 
of the leather. She had been wondering whether she 
could string out that evening with any advantage, when j 

she found the sharp bit of metal. It gave her an idea, 
which she thought was rather clever. 

She took a gold pin, which was purely ornamental, from 
her gown and ran its sharp point gingerly over her arm. 
Her gloves were in the way, so she took them off and 
drew the point along her soft white skin. It didn't 
hurt, much. She put her gloves in the pocket of her 
Qloak, found her handkerchief and waited, with h^ eyes 
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on the hospital door. Finally Ben came out and without 
the slightest hesitation she scratched the white skin of 
her forearm where it was softest, just below the elbow. 
She saw that the pin had made a line about two inches 
long and that blood drops came from it. She pushed the 
pin under the gloves in her pocket, put her handkerchief 
over the scratch, and drew her cloak about her so that it 
covered her arms. 

"Fm sorry to have kept you so long," Ben said. 

"It makes no difference, it 's a wonderful night.'* 

They drove from the hospital court to the city street. 
Jean knew that his office was somewhere near Willow 
Street. She waited until they were well away from the 
hospital, then she said: 

Is your office somewhere near here?" 

Tes, why?" 

1 cut myself a little on a rusty nail in the car. It 
rather hurts. Could you put some antiseptic on it for 
me?" 

She showed him her arm. She had done a good job, 
her arm was covered with blood; to all appearances the 
cut might have been severe. 

"Of course." He sent the car ahead rajMdly. "That 's 
too bad. How did you do it?" 

She indicated the tack. 

"It was very careless of me!" 

They went into his house. She threw off her cloak 
and the scarf from about her head. He opened the office 
door and turned on the lights. 

"Just a second," he said, and went out. He returned 
quickly. 

"Sit here." He pointed to a large Morris chair. He 
put a towel on the arm of the chair and her arm on it, got 
a basin with hot water, and washed away the blood. She 
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lay back in the chair, comfortable and content. She was 
a clever woman. 

He poured some liquid on a bit of gauze. "It may sting 
a little," he said. 

She only smiled. 

He applied the antiseptic to the wound. "Hurt?" 

"Not a bit." She smiled at him and dropped her head 
back on the cushion. He sat beside her, holding her arm. 

"Cured!" he said. 

She opened her eyes again. 

"We'll give it another dose for luck and let it dry." 

He did, and put the bottle and doth on the table. He 
took the towels and threw them toward a basket near the 
washstand. Then he came and sat down on the arm of 
the chair. She laid her arm across his knees. 

"Tired?" he asked. 

"Not a bit." 

"Arm all right?" 

"Perfect." 

"Comfortable?" 

"Very." 

He sat beside her and waited. He did not have to wait 
long. Her left hand fell from the other arm of the chair 
and found its way to the back of her head, then to the 
bit of ribbon on her shoulder, then along the bosom of her 
gown and down to his hand, where it rested quietly for 
an instant. Then it started upward again. She drunmied 
with her fingers on his shirt-front, then went higher and 
ran her finger-tips over his eyelids and into his hair ; her 
eyes were half closed. 

'Do you like me a little, Ben?" she whispered. 

'How could a man help liking you ?" he said. 

She smiled; she forgot all that had happened during 
a dozen years. "Why do you like me ?" she s^ed. 
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He did not speak, but his hand went over her, over her 
arms, her neck, to her cheeks and lips, to her hair. She 
waited till he took his hand away and then she put her 
head on his breast. Again she waited, but he did not 
move. She turned her face upward to his, she put her 
hands on his shoulders. After a long time she fell back 
in her chair, her heart beating hard. 

Easy, oh, so easy! Any man was easy. People had 
told her that no woman could do an)rthing with Thorpe, 
and she had brought him to her feet in a few short hours, 
as soon as she had tried. 

But now that he was there, what should she do with 
him? Her idea had been to laugh at him when she had 
won, but somehow she did n't want to laugh, there seemed 
to be nothing to laugh at and she was a little afraid of 
him; she had never felt before quite as she felt then. 
Her heart was beating fast, her blood was hot, there was 
a wild passion in her. Passion she had known before, 
but she had never known before such passion for a man 
as she knew then. There was some intangible thing about 
him that made her tremble, she wanted him to fondle 
her, to love her. 

Ben was looking straight into her eyes. 

'Don't you want me?" she whispered. . 

Want you?" 

'Yes, to love." Her voice was a whisper. 
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"To love?" 

"Yes, to love, just for to-night" 



'You are sure that you are asking for no other love, 
now or at any other time?" 

"Yes, sure." 

She dosed her eyes, waiting for him to come and take 
her. 

Ben ros^ and stood looking dowQ qu h^, 
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*'No/' he said, "I don't want you, for to-night or for 
any other night or for any other time." 

It took a moment for his words to penetrate her whirl- 
ing, fevered brain and a longer time for her to under- 
stand jlist what he meant. Then she opened her eyes and 
saw him standing before her, cool and calm. She sprang 
to her feet, her eyes aflame, her hand on her bosom, whidi 
rose and fell quiddy; her hot breath rushed through her 
clenched teeth. 

Perhaps 't is true that hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned, for Jean Vance was on the verge of fury be- 
yond description, and Ben Thorpe knew it. 

"Stop," he said, "just where you are." 

She half mumbled, half screedied the one word, 
"Wretdi!" and started toward him, but started uncer- 
tainly, as though she did not know what she meant to 

do. From somewhere came a dash of cold water straight 
into her face, a very little of it, but enough to send her 
back. 

"Don't get hysterical," he said. "It is not necessary, 
nor becoming. Standing on your bead has made you a 
little uncertain of yoursdf ." 

The woman, half-way between mad rage and weak ocd- 
l^>se, heard but did not understand; yet curiosity was 
active even at such an absurd moment 

"You must have stood on your head, you know, to 

scratdi your arm as you did. Miss Mills ** She saw 

Ben nod to some one bdnnd her. 

Miss Mills! 

Jean Vance stared at Ben Thorpe, trying to comprdatad 
what it an meant, why cvcrylinng was so queer^ why she 
was diere at all« who Miss Milk was. She didn't see 
any Miss Mills, but there was some one holding her arm 
and there was 4 h^nd somewhere 00 her boKk. She 
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turned and saw a woman in a nurse's costume, a calm-eyed, 
unemotional woman. How long had she been there? 
How had she come in? How much had she heard? 
How — ^how Jean Vance fainted. 

Some time later she heard voices from a long way off. 
The words were not distinct at first, but soon she could 
put a few of them together and later she quite understood 
what the voices were saying. 

"Sorry that you had to get up again so late." 

"It 's nothing, I was reading. What fools women are !" 

"This one is a rampant suffragist, and an amateur re- 
former." 

"They're all queer." Silence for a second, then, "I 
ought to know ; I 'm one." 

"I wonder sometimes if you are." 

"I am ; take my word for it, even if I don't show it — 
much. How shall we get her home? Let's send for an 
ambulance." Then Jean heard laughter. 

Jean did not hear Ben's answer to that suggestion, but 
she heard him strike a match and smelled tobacco smoke. 
She did hear him say: 

"Here is the pin she scratched herself with; I knew 
she had done it purposely. It was in the pocket of her 
coat ; you had better put it back there." 

That was the last she heard Ben say that night. A 
few minutes later she stood up and, in a dazed sort of 
way, let the nurse put on her cloak and lead her to the 
door. Miss Mills walked the two blocks to the Willow 
Apartments with her and left her without a word. 

Jean Vqnce had set out to play a game. It was her own 
game, to be played for her own amusement and at Ben's 
expense. It had gone a lot farther than she had ever 
niea^nt it to go. Sh^ herself bad gone f^rth^r, ill a iyU4 
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moment, than she had ever supposed she could go, and 
the man had played the game far better than she, and had 
played it with vile cruelty. He had goaded her, led her 
on, tempted her, and then, when he had made a fool of 
her and had made her confess her passion, he had done 
worse than laugh at her. 

Jean Vance was not a good sport, perhaps, but no 
woman can be expected to be a good loser when she has 
been treated as she hft been. A man has no right to 
Hght back ; he may defend himself but that is all he may 
do. Thorpe had understood her and her little farce from 
the very banning and instead of laughing at her and 
leaving her, which would have been bad enough, he had 
humiliated her, insulted her, methodically. 

Miss Vance thought of the scratch on her arm and 
what a fool she had been about it. Stand on her head! 
She would have had to do that or close to it to scratch 
her arm so. The remembrance of her own folly made 
her more angry still. 

Suppose he should tell people what she had done ! Sup- 
pose the nurse were to talk about her! How could she 
face people who knew? 

Jean Vance went to bed that night almost in hysterics 
and tossed and turned in agony. She could have mur- 
dered Ben Thorpe with joy if she had been able to. She 
calmed down later on and decided on a more subtle re- 
venge, — ^just what, she did not know, but it would be 
something that he would never forget even if she had to 
wait years for the time to come. 

Ben, after Jean Vance had left his house, thought of 
the prophecy he had made to Charley Bull. And he 
thought, too, of the words he had spoken years before 
to Austen Lee, about what there was to see in Jean's eyes. 
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"You see danger, son, the greatest danger in the world, 
and if you 're wise you Tl run away from it, you 11 keep 
going till you 're dead-sure it can't catch you." And then 
to Jean herself : "You know that I meant what I said, 
if Austen doesn't'' 
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CHAPTER XV 

THREE days after Ben was sure that Jean Vance 
had gone out of his life for ever, Tim Higgins en- 
tered it. 

No one was at all surprised at what happened when the 
Right Honorable Timothy Higgins, being ten and the son 
of a cab-driver, decided that Providence had selected him 
to play a real part in the doings of a rather drab world. 
Accordingly he dosed his ears to all alarms of automobile 
horns and shot around a corner on his bicycle at a speed 
that in any circumstances would have been very unwise, 
and in the circumstances existing at the moment was 
disastrous. 

Tim, when he set about doing a thing, did it right. No 
flivver should be honored by him, if he knew it. He se- 
lected a high-grade, high-powered, shiny limousine, he 
did, that cost, fitted complete, 'most ten thousand dollars 
or maybe more. He did n't do a very good job, at that, 
so far as he himself was concerned, but the bicycle passed 
away without a struggle. Only the front wheel of the 
limousine went over his legs and the rear wheel missed 
him completely. Of course the fact that he slid on his 
face for at least a mile before the automobile caught up 
to him, and further because before he slid he landed on 
his head from maybe a hundred or two feet in the air, 
made his general appearance and momentary lack of inter- 
est in the event as a whole look more serious than they 
really were. 
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First to come to Tim's side was the lady of the limou- 
sine, followed closely by her chauffeur and a number of 
bystanders. Ben, having seen the whole thing from a 
distance, arrived at the same time as the first policeman. 
They forced their way through the crowd, the woman 
found herself one of the mob, watching Ben Thorpe on 
his knee beside the boy. In a moment he rose with 
Timothy in his arms. 

"Whose car is this?" he asked. 

"Mine." The woman emerged from the common peo- 
ple. It was Hope Lee. 

"Tell your man to take me to the Children's Hospital, 
please. Don't worry, Hope, the boy's all right." The 
chauffeur heard and needed no further orders. 

"Seventeenth and Orchard Streets," Ben said, and half 
to the cop and half to the lady, "Will you take care of my 
car?" 

The limousine sped on its way. The lady looked at 
the cop, the cop at the lady ; then as one man they looked 
at the dirty, dilapidated little runabout of which Ben 
Thorpe had left them sole guardians. 

The cop, habit being strong, took out his note-book. 
The lady, being bored by such details, stepped into the 
poor excuse for an automobile and started the engine. 
The officer, being a man of action, stepped in beside her 
and they went off together, on the trail of the limousine. 

Hope Lee and the officer of the law drove to the Chil- 
dren's Hospital. On the way she said, "Who is he?" 
She wondered if the officer knew. 

"Who is he — oh, him, — don't you know? Doc Thorpe. 
I s'posed avirybody knew him." 

Miss Lee did not argue that this might be an exaggera- 
tion. "I 've heard of him, of course," she said. The of- 
ficer did not suggest that it sounded fishy. 
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She went into the hospital and after some difficulty 
learned that Dr. Thorpe had Master Higgins on the oper- 
ating-table. Some time later she learned that one broken 
leg, one bent one, and a lot of fine-and-dandy bruises and 
scratches were the sum total of Master Timothy's in- 
juries, and that he might expect a rapd recovery. She 
tried to see Ben, but could not, and went her way, leaving 
word that his car was in the hospital yard. 

Ben called her on the telephone diat night and told her 
diat the boy would come out all right and thanked her for 
taking care of his car. 

'Tfou were a trump, Hope, as you always are. The ac- 
cident wasn't your man's fault, I saw the whole thing. 
Don't worry about that part of iL" 

''Won't you come and see me, Ben, and dieer me up? 
I feel terribly about the boy. Come to dinner— can't you 
come to-morrow night? — ^wait a minute." She spoke 
to some one in die room. ''There 11 only be Father and 
Mother and well play bridge." 

Ben went, and plaj^ bridge, and dien, as ludc would 
have it, worked twenty hours a day for two weeks. Coin- 
ddently with the encUng of that rush of work Timothy 
Higgins expressed for die hundredth time his desire to 
see the tng Doc who had been 'round first off, the request 
being, perh^K, further evidence of the fascination die 
huge brute had for children. Timothy had passed from 
the tng Doc's care as soon as he passed the interestii^ 
stage of broken leg and the possibility of internal injury 
and, in passii^, had taken up his abode in a private room 
which he appreciated but did not understand. 

The tng Doc, hearii^ of Tim's request, dropped in one 
afternoon and found die padent sittii^ up in tied and 
tieing read to by a visitor. When lie entered die room die 
visitor stopped reading and smiled, twt said nodm^ 
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Ben stood at the foot of the bed and looked at the boy. 
"Well, what do you want?" he asked. 

"Nothin', now." 

"But I thought you sent for me. I was afraid you M 
had another accident." 

That made Timothy laugh. "What could happen to me 
here?" 

"Nothing, I suppose, unless you fell out of bed." Ben 
was wondering why the boy was there and not in the 
ward. Perhaps Hope was at the bottom of it. He glanced 
at her, then turned back to the boy. 

"Well, son, so you don't want me, after all?" 

"I did, I was sorta lonely, but I 'm not now. Miss Lee 
is readin' to me." 

'And I 'm interrupting; that 's it, is it?" 

'She reads to me all the time ; it 's great. She don't 
mind you bein' here." Timothy did not know why he had 
wanted to see the big Doc and would not have told why 
if he had known. Tim made a suggestion. "Sit down 
a while and listen to her read; it's great." 

Ben laughed. "I 'm sorry that I can't stay ; I 'd like to. 
Perhaps Miss Lee would not like to read to me." 

"Sure she would I She likes readin' to everybody. She 
said so." 

Ben turned to Hope. "Is that so?" he asked. 

"Of course it is." 

"You are Miss Hope Lee, are n't you?'* His by-play 
was for Timothy's benefit 

"Yes, Doctor Thorpe." 

"And this is your special patient?" 

"Yes, Doctor Thorpe." She looked up at him with an 
expression that was half sweetness and half deviltry. 
It was an expression he knew well. 

"Does your patient behave himself, always ?" 
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"Yes, indeed, he's very good, always. Aren't you, 
Tim?" 

"Sure I am!" 

"If by any chance he is n't good, let me know. We have 
a spanking-machine downstairs." 

Tim grinned. 

"At least your patient is doing very well," Ben said. 
"He '11 be perfectly well before long ; and he was mighty 
lucky to begin with." 

"Tim, Doctor Thorpe says you were lucky to get all 
smashed up. What do you think of that?" 

Tim didn't get the point and Ben explained it to him 
and said good-by. He beckoned to Hope and she went out 
into the hall with him. 

"Have you done all this for the kid?" he asked. 

She nodded. 

"Do you come here every day?" 

She nodded again. He did not say anything, but looked 
down at her with just a suspicion of a smile on his lips. 

"I'll take you home, if you're going before long," 
he said. 

"I was going to walk." 

"Come to think of it, I have n't my car ; it 's sick. I Tl 
walk down with you." 

"Let me know when you 're ready to go," she said. 

He sent up word when he was ready. On the way down 
Orchard Street Hope asked him to come to dinner, but 
he could not. "Ask me for another night," he said, 
"and we '11 go to the theater, if you don't mind playing 
with an old man." 

"Silly, silly," she laughed. 

They arranged their theater party and went and on 
their way home had ice-cream at the same drug store in 
which they had had it twelve years before, when they had 
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been skating and had arranged to be brother and sister, 
secretly. 

Ben saw Hope two or three times after that in Timo- 
thy's room before the young man was discharged, cured, 
and accordingly passed from Ben's life, to follow in his 
father's footsteps and become a taxi-driver of consider- 
able merit but little, if any, fame. 

One night a month later Ben was sitting in his library. 
It was almost eleven o'clock and bedtime. He had been 
reading, but had put his book down and was blowing 
smoke rings into the still air. He was very comfortable 
in his big chair and very tired and his pipe was doing 
finely, but in even such a harmless thing as this habit 
was strong. To read, provided the book served some use- 
ful purpose, was not to waste time, but to sit blowing 
smoke rings was, and Ben had n't been at it for more than 
two minutes when the knowledge that he had started. to 
go to bed and ought to go took precedence over physical 
comfort and the almost perfect, curling rings. 

Bed was just about to win when the game was called 
off entirely. The telephone rang. Ben answered it and 
heard Hope's voice. 

"Ben?" 

"Yes." 

"I am speaking for Doctor Swift — ^no, I am speaking 
for myself. Can you come here? We — ^he — ^needs help. 
I asked him if I might ask you." 

"Yes, I 'II come, of course. You 're not at home, are 
you?" 

"No, at four-twenty-one Willow Street, third floor, 
right." 

He asked Hope what the trouble was, took two bags 
from his office, and, drove away. 

Number 421 Willow Stret was a shabby enough flat- 
house, though there were many worse in Alden. No 
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father was about. A new baby was arriving in the back 
room, three children were asleep in the middle room, and 
a boy lay on the bed in the front room, which was ordi- 
narily the living-room. A woman from the neighborhood 
was helping Dr. Swift. Hope let Ben in and led him to 
the boy, who would pass into sunlight or into darkness 
before the night was done. 

Twice — once at twelve o'clock and again at two — ^Hope 
went through the deserted streets alone to a drug store. 

Ben spoke very little, she hardly at all. Hour after 
hour passed, long hours of constant vigilance, of hard 
work for both of them. Dr. Swift had told Ben what he 
knew and Ben had taken the job off his hands. At four 
o'clock their work was done. For fifteen minutes Ben 
had been motionless, watching and waiting. 

Then he straightened up and turned to Hope, who was 
in a chair close by. 

"All right," he said. Though the light was dim he saw 
her clearly enough and saw her face brighten. He took 
a step or two away from her and then slowly turned back, 
as though something had caught his eye. She was still 
looking at him. It was her eyes that he had seen and it 
was her eyes that made him turn back. He stood per- 
fectly calm and stared at her, straight into her brown 
eyes, coldly, critically. Her eyes were sparkling with 
tears. He had never seen her tears before. 

Hope did not seem to mind; she smiled a very little. 
She raised her hand and pressed his fingers. 

"Good business, Ben," she said. 

"What are you doing here? How did you happen to 
be here?" 

"Mrs. Bailey used to be my nurse. I came to see her 
this afternoon and found her with her boy; the baby 
was n't expected so soon. You can imagine the rest." 

"Where is her husband?" 
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$^!niffitt cttuff ner arm oq its totdL. 

^oa irwst be pretty wdl ptayed oat, Hope, Yoo 're 
not osed to this sort of thing^^ 

"^ A n^ like tf»s nukes me fed that I 'm not alti>- 
f ether ttsdess. I made— I asked Doctor Swift to let me 
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room* 

''They went to the hospital hours ago. Didn't you 
know?" 

"No, I did n't." 

'Tou old stupid I There was racket enough to wake 
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the dead. Mrs. Bailey's sister has come to take care of 
the other children ; she 's asleep, I suppose." 

Hope boiled coffee, scrambled eggs, made toast, and 
Ben Thorpe sat and watched her do it He telephoned to 
Florence Mills to come and when she came he took Hope 
home and then he had an hour or two of sleep. 

The night at the Bailey flat, with Hope, was the third 
in which his sleep had been cut down to two or three 
hours. He was tired the next day, dead tired, and he was 
very glad, when evening came, that, barring accidents, the 
night was his to do with as he liked. 

He had had a hard day, an unusually hard day. There 
had been only the usual routine, but his work had been 
very hard to do, harder than his weariness could account 
for. He was depressed, almost melancholy. Suddenly, 
from somewhere out of the great unknown, a curious sen- 
sation of sadness had fallen upon him. 

He had dinner alone, at home, and when he had finished 
he went to his library and took the book that he had been 
reading the night before when Hope called him. He 
lighted a cigar and opened his book at the place he had 
marked and saw before him Hope's face, as it had been 
in the dim light when he told her that Mrs. Bailey's boy 
had crossed the line safely. He saw her brown eyes bright 
with tears and he saw her smile. 

When he had seen her so he had experienced a most 
curious sensation, such a sensation as he had never known 
before. It had frightened him; if he had ever known 
fear, he had never known such fear as this. When the 
light of the new day had dawned his fear vanished and 
he believed that he had not been afraid at all, that his 
memory was pla)dng him false. In the bright light of the 
sun he tried to analyze his emotions, to determine, if he 
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could, that he was a fool. He had not been able to do 
that. 

He took up his book again and again he saw Hope's 
face. This time it was set in firm lines; she was calm, 
matter-of-fact, practical ; she was putting an ice-pack on 
the boy's head with the deftness and coolness of an ex- 
perienced nurse. All night long she had worked, with no 
sign of emotion, as Florence Mills would work; she had 
hardly spoken at all, she had asked no questions about the 
boy's progress, she had waited until he told her, and then 
and not till then tears had come in her eyes. 

He saw the physical woman ; he shut his eyes and, alone 
in his room, he saw her as he had never thought of her 
before, tall, broad shouldered, deep-chested, strong, per- 
fect in health, the ideal type for motherhood. He saw 
the beauty of her, the warmth of her skin, the luster of 
her brown hair, her mouth that hovered between firmness 
and sweetness, the light that was in her big brown eyes. 
He heard her voice soft and low, — a wonderfully pleas- 
ant, soothing voice and yet a voice that had gaiety and 
light-heartedness in it. He thought of her mind, which 
was the woman herself, gentle, straightforward, pure, keen 
of intellect, sound of judgment, kind, generous, deep and 
honest in her affections. 

She was very like her mother, most like her of the 
mother's daughters, and the mother was such a woman as 
he would have chosen for his mother if he could have 
chosen. If, in all his life, he had known love for a woman 
he had known it for Mrs. Lee. 

Ben did not know what love was ; such love as he had 
for Mrs. Lee was only regard and respect and admiration, 
it was a poor excuse for love. He did not realize that, 
he thought nothing about it. He had never thought of 
loving the woman who would be the mother of the sons 
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he longed for; she had been an impersonal creature, an 
indefinite woman serving a purpose. He had thought of 
his sons and he had not thought of their mother except 
as her mind and her body should be passed on to them. 

And the woman, fit to be the mother of such sons as 
his must be, could never be the mother of his sons, for 
he could not ask such a woman to bear him sons when 
he did not know what manner of men his sons might be. 
For the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children 
even to the third and fourth generation. He was of the 
second generation, perhaps of the third or fourth, and, if 
he had sons generations would follow after him. Neither 
could he, a bastard, offer himself to a good woman, a 
woman of breeding, of family, of fine susceptibilities; 
nor, if there were no curse in him, could he be the 
father of sons to whom he must confess that they were 
the sons of a bastard. 

Back in the dark room with Hope, at Mrs. Bailey's, 
he had known, and he had never known before, that if 
all were well with him she would be the woman above 
all others whom he would choose to be the mother of his 
sons. 

Alone in his room he thought of Austen, his dearest 
friend, the man who was more to him than a brother. 
Hope was very like Austen, she was as much like him 
as a woman may be like a man, and if she were the 
mother of his sons, then perhaps he would havt a son 
who would be very like Austen. 

The knowledge had come upon him suddenly, the 
knowledge that she was, to him, the perfect woman, 
that she would be the perfect wife and mother. He had 
been much with her in the days before, in Timothy 
Higgins's room and out of it, but never in those days, 
or in the days before it, had he thought of her except 
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as a little girl who was his friend. The knowledge had 
come that night, suddenly and with no warning. 

Then when the boy had passed out of the shadow of 
death and he had told her that all was well, she had 
smiled and there had been tears in her eyes. When he 
had seen her so he had believed for an instant that her 
thoughts were all of the boy, but as he looked at her he 
had seen more than the smile on her lips, he had seen 
through her tears and deep into her eyes and he had 
been frightened, for her thoughts had not been all of the 
boy, but of him, too. 

He had not understood, he had not reasoned or at- 
tempted to analyze what he saw, but a cold, clammy fear 
had clutched his heart. Hope was thinking of him, 
as she had never thought of him before, as she had never 
believed that she could think of him. In that instant 
their old relationship of old man and little girl had 
fallen in ruins, they were big brother and little sister no 
more. What had come to take the place of that relation- 
ship he did not know, but he was afraid. 

When he had slept and had gone out into the sunshine 
of the new day his fear had vanished. What he had 
seen had been only in his own brain, an hallucination, a 
myth made real by the dim light of the room and the 
tension of the moment, a deception brought about by 
her emotion, her belief and her joy for the boy's safety. 

But, though his fear was go;ie and his mind clear, 
a heavy, depressing weight had descended upon him. 
He did not laiow what it was, he did not even know what 
had put it there, but he could not shake it off. 

It was not until he was alone, on the evening of the 
third day, that he thought, not of some indefinite, imper- 
sonal, vague woman who might be the mother of his 
sons, but of the one woman whom, if all were well with 
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him, he would choose for his wife. Even then he knew 
nothing of love, he did not think of it or breathe the word, 
for he was thinking of Hope. For her to love him 
would be impossible, for him to love her would be to 
insult her. 

And yet he thought of her as he had seen her when 
she smiled at him through her tears. Her face was clear 
before him, it remained clear and he could not drive 
it away. He closed his eyes and it was clearer still. He 
lay deep in his chair, motionless, his book on his knees, 
his arms spread out on the arms of the chair, his eyes 
shut. He remained so minute after minute, gazing at 
the face and dreaming of what might be if all were well 
for him. 

Then suddenly he sat up and his lips curled, not into 
a smile but into the curious shape of sadness. His lips 
moved, he spoke to himself, silently. "No, Hope, you 
must never think of that. I know you never have 
thought of it and never will, but you mustn't, ever; you 
must n't — ever. You 're a little girl and I 'm an old 
man. There are so many things that you do not un- 
derstand and must never understand. You must go 
your way, happy and serene, receiving your happiness 
as the Lord intends you shall, and I must go mine. 
You must do y^our work in the world and I must do 
mine. You and I are very unlike, we are as far apart 
as the poles, and we shall always be so ; we should never 
even have been friends if you and yours had not been 
kind and charitable to me." Yet even then he was speak- 
ing to what Hope represented and not to Hope herself. 

Ben went on and on, one thought tumbling over the 
other and none of them making sense. Finally he picked 
up his book and read. The thing was settled, for ever 
and ever. It never entered his head that at that very 
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moment he might be in love with Hope, much less 
that Hope loved him or ever could love him. His whole 
reverie was a mass of ridiculous contradictions and con- 
fused absurdities. K ever there was a queer man, Ben 
was he. His thoughts and his emotions followed no 
beaten path. The third and fourth generation had be- 
come an obsession with him, dominating him. He called 
himself an old man when he thought of Hope, and yet 
he was hardly thirty- four ; he had always thought of her 
as a child and now she was certainly not a child. 

He had never loved a woman, he had never thought 
of love; he had never desired to love or to be loved; 
he had indirectly or subconsciously denied himself, 
academically, the right to love. Such love as he had 
known had been for men and that sort of love is very 
different from the love a man has for a woman. He had 
no conception of the feelings Bull and Thrall had for 
women, his feeling had been exactly the opposite of 
theirs. 

He did not love now, he did not love Hope, he would 
never love her; and she could never love him, she must 
never love him. 

All he knew of the whole thing was that he was curi- 
ously depressed and sad, as he had never been before, 
and that tie was borne down by some load that he did not 
understand. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THREE nights later, on Saturday, when Ben re- 
turned to his house he found a message to telephone 
Miss Hope Lee. 

"Are you going to Austen's to supper to-morrow?" 
she asked when he called her. Ben said that he was 
and Hope said that she was going too, and would Ben 
please bring her home? Ben said that of course he 
would. 

Austen, his family increased by another daughter, had 
moved to Hopedale, in the country, two years before. 
His house was near the Lanning Golf Club, where Ben 
and Austen played golf. Elinor said that that was 
why they had chosen the house. 

He played with Austen that afternoon and went home 
with him. Hope was already there. She was sitting on 
the piazza at a table, looking at a big book with Mary 
Lee, who had reached the picture age. She looked up 
at Ben with the same sweet, unconscious smile that Ben 
had known ever since he had known her. 

'Hello," she said, to both men. "Who won ?" 

'We both got licked," Austen said. 

Ben had sat down and was watching her and there was 
joy in his heart, for the woman who had smiled through 
her tears in Mrs. Bailey's front room was gone. The 
thing which he had seen, deep down in her eyes, on her 
lips, the thing which had frightened him, was gone. 
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Hope was as she had always been, before that nighty a 
little girl who was his friend. She liked him just as she 
liked her big brothers; she had the same faith in him 
and the same affection for him that she had for her 
brothers, but in a less d^^ee, for they were bound to her 
by ties of blood, he only by long companionship. 

He had been frightened and had not understood; his 
fear had disappeared and he had felt sad and depressed 
and he had not understood. Now he was happy; the 
intangible load that had been bearing him down had 
been removed and still he did not understand. 

The man was quite as queer as the boy had been. 

The evening at Austen's passed as many before it had 
passed. Ben played with the children, all of whom ex- 
cept the youngest were allowed to sit up to supper. Only 
Austen, jtmior, who was eight, was allowed to do that 
ordinarily. Sunday evening was, accordingly, a very 
special occasion. 

When the children were safely in bed, a condition 
achieved only after much excitement, their elders enjoyed 
the peace and quiet of the warm May evening on the 
piazza. 

At ten o'clock Ben and Hope said good night, got into 
Ben's car, and started for Alden. When they were on 
the highroad and well out of hearing of iht two whom 
they had left Hope said : 

"Isn't Elinor wonderful?" 

Elinor was wonderful, even Ben knew that. He had 
for a long time thought of her as an insignificant little 
woman, both physically and mentally, but recent years 
had changed that. She had not increased in stature, of 
course, and yet she was a very substantial woman, a 
very ample, motherly sort of woman, though no one 
could possibly say that she had grown fat Perhaps 
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her motiierfaood, the big children about her^ aiid tfie 
dignity of her position made her more impressive than 
she had been in her youth. Mentally she had expanded 
remarkably; or, better, perhaps her real strength of 
diaracter, which had lain dormant, had come out where 
ft could be seen« If marriage and many children do not 
bring out whatever may be in a woman, what will? 
Austen had undoubtedly always known that behind her 
medaiess, her trace of bashfulness, and her great 
modesty was a very able and level-headed young lady. 
Certainly she performed her duties wih great ability, 
tact, and charm. 

""She is wonderful,'' Ben said. '1 used to think that 
she was an insignificant little thing without mudi brains. 
I never suspected that Austen was really in love with 
her until almost the day he old me they were going to 
be married. Now, when I see her, and know her so 
well, I wonder I could ever have been as blind as I was 
when I first knew her." Ben almost sighed. ''But, 
then, you know, Hope, I always have been blind in lots 
of ways.** 

"Silly V* Hope said. "Anyway, you 're not blind any 
more : when any one admits he 's blind, then he is n'L" 

Ben laughed. "I wonder if that is so." 

"Of course it's so ; and 1 11 tell you something dse 
that is so. It's a perfectly wonderful night and it 
would be perfectly sweet of you if you'd turn off 
to the river and go home that way. That is, of course, 
if you 're not in a hurry or going an)rwhere." 

"I 'm not in a hurry and I 'm going home and to bed 
when I've delivered you to your parents." 

"I do like warm weather — ^warm, not hot," Hope said. 
"I always feel young again when it oomes after a long, 
cold winter." 
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"Young again! So you've been old, have you, all 
winter and kept it a secret from every one?" 

Ben looked at her. She, in the seat beside him, was 
just where Jean Vance had been not many nights before, 
and that night had been warm. Hope was very different 
from Jean Vance; her clothes were very, very different. 
A pang of regret for what had happened on that other 
night swept over Ben. He was not proud of what he 
had done. 

"Age is relative," Hope said wisely. "I fed terribly 
grown up in the winter and absolutely childish in the 
spring." 

"You don't say! you don't say! I hadn't supposed 
that you—" 

Ben never finished that sentence. 

Paddy Hogan ran a hack. He had for some years suc- 
ceeded in doing the seemingly impossible when he had 
extracted an appreciable degree of motion out of his 
antiquated cab-horse. That task had tried Paddy 
Hogan's soul and temper, and had snapped his strength. 
Under the singing lash of progress Paddy had swapped 
his horse and ramshackle vehicle for a fUwer, much to 
the disturbance of his horde of savings, and he then 
immediately discovered that he could produce at least 
three times as many passenger miles by simply wriggling 
his toes a bit against an accelerator as he could do before 
with violent girations of his whole body and arms. 
Accordingly, Paddy's spirit soared upward, like a soul 
released from bondage. 

Very shortly after Paddy became possessed of his 
self-propelled vehicle he could drive it with a speed 
rights of others, was nothing less than spectacular, 
that, considering the irregularity of the track and the 
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PmUj knew every indi of highway, every tumixig, every 
hole in tlie road for miles about the Hopedale Station, 
and he Imcw them in the dark quite as well as in the day- 
tame. Familiarity bred contempt in Paddy as it does in 
other hnman beii^;s, and as die d^ys passed he became so 
mndi m part of his machine that he really believed that the 
marhine itsdf had absorbed some of his o^n super- 
imdljgcnce. Perhaps, too, Paddy was a fatalist 

At any rate, after Paddy had been going steady for 
twdve or fourteen hours he was ready to take anything 
for granted,— one thing being that he couldn't possibly 
find trouble after ten o'clock at night, when the streets 
were deserted and the way virtually sure to be dear. 

An of this might have been forgiven Paddy if his 
littfe car had had lights which had really thrown out a 
warning or if he had used his horn at the proper time 
or even if he had not had the unfortunate habit of dream- 
ing while at the wheel at night. 

So it was unheralded that Paddy came from behind 
the garden wall of A. Augustus Warren's place and, turn- 
ing at a dizzy pace, crashed into the slowly moving car 
tint contained Ben and Hope, He could ne\*er explain 
how it happened, he had a dim recollection of seeing 
lights of some sort, but he was pretty sure he had heard 
no warning horn. No, he hadn't been drinking, he'd 
swear to that. 

There was no question of the speed at which Paddy 
had been driving; the wreck of the two cars was proof 
enough of that. Paddy made a swell job of it while he 
was at it, both as to machines and indi%iduals. There 
was a tearing of metal and wood, a crashing of glass, 
the thud of heavy masses coming against curbs and trees, 
and then silence. There was not a cry, not a groan ; it 
was as though all life, human and mechanical, had on 
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the instant flown away. Even the water dripping from a 
broken radiator made no sound. 

Hope's eyes were open. At first she thought that the 
room was very warm and that she had far too many 
bedclothes over her; she was quite sure that she had 
opened all the windows, but she couldn't remember 
about the bedclothes. Of course it would be easy enough 
to take them off and she set about doing it, but before 
she could do anything she had to find her hands and 
somehow her hands had disappeared. She didn't quite 
understand about that: she had always before been able 
to find them when she wanted them. 

But it wasn't really important except that it was 
getting more and more difficult to breathe because of the 
weight of the blankets. She thought that perhaps she 
could kick them off, but curiously enough she couldn't 
move her legs. She was quite sure that she knew where 
they were, but for some reason they wouldn't move. 
They were tied down, tied to something; she could n't 
quite tell how they were tied, but she could fed the ropes 
or straps or whatever it was that was holding them. 

Annoying as that sensation of suffocation was, it 
couldn't be anything very serious, there in her own 
bed; it certainly wasn't worth worrying about, she was 
just very sleepy, probably it was all a dream. She would 
shut her eyes and really go to sleep. She did shut them, 
but they were no sooner shut than she began to hear 
things. 

No one was speaking, she was quite sure of that, and 
yet It sounded like voices, as though some one was say- 
ing, "Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah," interminably, with the 
"hurs" very low and the "rahs" accented a little, but all 
run together and indistinct. She did n't know how long 
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tbat kept up, but it was a long time before 
dse made l^r forget sL 

Suddenly Aere was a small sharp pain somewhere 
about her, she wasn't sure whether it was in her body 
or in her arm, and it did n't hurt very much. She hoped 
that it was in her arm, though really it didn't make 
much difference where it was, it was such a small pain. 

Then some one lighted a lanq>, or at any rate there 
was a light, she could fed it dmring through her eye- 
lids. She c^iened her eyes to see what it was all about 
and saw Ben. Of course everytnii^ was aU right if 
Ben was there, eren if there was something queer about 
his being there. But it was Ben, she was sure of Aat: 
he had his arm around her and was holdii^ her. 

She couldn't understand about Ben's face, die could 
see only part of it for some of it was dark, but the part 
she could see was queer. Was it npsidt down? She was 
thinking about that and wonderii^ whether die should 
speak to him when some one lifted diose terribly heavy 
bbnlcpts and she could breathe sgaaa. Then she Idt 
Ben holding her: she knew it was Ben, dhoc^ she could 
not see him. The ligfat had gone out, too, and die was 
vaj oomf ortable. Ben was walking with her. It was 
an too fmmy for w<n^ a siUy dreaMD^ tsptoalBj the 
idea that she was lying in a hig in ii r i n g<ar with Ben 
holdisg her. 

She heard Ben talldii^ dhoc^ she was sure it was 
her iiiu^iimi i w, part of the dreamu She heard Ben 
say MWirtliia i g about trifrhnnin g and MMMij^liiiig aixxit 
Dr. Sbdc. She voadaed wisat Dr. Sbde had to do 
with an this, ahhongh of coorae he was a great friend 
of the fandly and of Ben's. He could n't be in die house 
at that time of nighty bat then neilfaer could a tounog- 

r, and die could led the car nmne, k wemttA $9 be 
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going very fast. There was a racket going on, too, 
though she could n't tell just what it was all about unless 
it was the horn. Come to think of it, that was exactly 
what it was, the horn, going pretty nearly all the time. 

Hope thought of stories she had read, of Mississippi 
boats in the old days, with their safety valves tied down. 
That's exactly what had happened here, except that 
they had made a mistake and tied down the whistle in- 
stead of the safety valve. Whistle, horn — ^horn, whistle 
— what absolute nonsense! There was something wrong 
somewhere, something decidedly wrong, but she was too 
tired to find out what it was. She would n't try, she 'd 
just lie still in Ben's arms, and go to sleep. 

The next thing Hope remembered was seeing Ben 
again. He was all in white, and a lot of other people 
were there with him and they were all in white, too. 
That meant the operating-room; Hope knew that well 
enough, but she couldn't imagine why she was there. 
She wondered who was to be operated on. 

She was watching Ben, she could see him clearly 
enough; why not ask him? 

"Ben, Ben." She hxid spoken to him, hadn't she? 
She was sure she had, but he didn't seem to hear her. 
Instead of answering her his face began to twist into 
queer shapes and to jtmip about, and then it went up 
and up, farther and farther from her, till it was on the 
ceiling. It stayed there only an instant and then faded 
slowly away. 

She heard singing, very low and growing lower and 
lower, till that, too, died away in the far distance. 

The sun was shining into Hope's room. She was sit- 
ting in a very comfortable chair and the morning papers 
were in her lap. Beside her on a table was a pile of 
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mail which she had just read. The breakfast things 
had been taken away a few minutes before. In two or 
three days she could get up and have breakfast with 
the family and she was very glad of that, for she hated 
being petted this way ; it had been all right at first, when 
she had fdt so weak, but now it was a nuisance and 
very foolish for a big strong woman to be treated like 
a baby. She must be all well again because before long 
the nurse would dress her and she would go down- 
stairs to lunch and afterward she would take a drive 
for an hour. She never had been very sick, — if it could 
be called sickness at all, two broken ribs and a banged- 
up arm being almost all the damage. There had been a 
few small cuts and a few big bruises, but they were 
trivial. The shock had been more or less serious, and 
there had been some fever for a while, but there had never 
been any danger and she had recovered very rapidly. 

Poor Ben had had a lot harder time than she had, 
even if he hadn't really been htut at all. His cuts had 
healed quickly and his arm was well already and never 
had been very bad, but Hope was ¥rorried about his 
head. The blow that had knocked him out might be 
serious even if every one said it was n't. 

Hope was not satisfied about his head, for there was 
surely something wrong with Ben. She knew him like 
a book learned by heart; she knew every atom of him, 
every thought; she knew what his every movement 
meant, what every expression of his face meant, what 
every glance of his eye meant, and — there was the trouble. 
All these things had been true of the old Ben, they 
were mostly true now, but now there was something 
new hidden away inside him that Hope didn't under- 
stand at all. 

It se^m^d tQ b^ tfa^t she had potice4 it tbe tim^ h^ 
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came to her bedside the morning after the accident, 
though she was in no condition to notice an)rthing very 
much. He had hovered around the room for the first 
two or three days, not doing an)rthing and hardly saying 
an)rthing at all, for she was Dr. Slade's patient and Ben 
was not supposed to interfere. He had stood beside her 
bed and sat beside her bed, looking — ^just how had he 
looked? Was it silly? foolish? She couldn't think of 
any better word to describe it, except imbecile, and that 
was an entirely too unpleasant term. 

Later, as the days passed and her mind cleared and 
her brain began to work with its usual keenness, she 
realized more and more that something was wrong with 
Ben, and she was worried. 

She picked up the paper and read, but that troublesome 
thought was always running on ahead of the print and 
she had to go back and read things over before she 
understood at all what she was reading. That was the 
condition of affairs when Dr. Slade came to make his 
daily call. 

Dr. Slade was as much like Ben Thorpe as black is 
like white, for all they were both by way of being 
eminent surgeons. Slade was a jovial man who liked 
company and loved to chat, who liked to gossip pleasantly, 
and tell fimny stories and hear them; and he liked to 
break the monotony of professional routine by sitting 
down and being comfortable when he had the chance. 
He was well aware that Hope had no further use for 
him so far as her physical condition was concerned, but 
he could n't resist dropping in to see her on his way to 
the hospital. He was very fond of all the Lees and 
especially of her; he had brought her into the world in 
the first place and had taken care of her ever since. 

"Good morning, young lady," he said, and immediately 
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set out to discover whether the flowers on the table had 
any appreciable odor. This point determined, he ex- 
amined for the twentieth time the photographs on the 
mantelpiece. Then he sat down and said: 

"How are things this morning?" 

"I'm entirely well," said Hope. 

"No soreness?" 

"Just the slightest little bit in my arm." 

"Quite to be expected. It will wear off; you *11 forget 
all about it presently." 

"So you admit that I am cured?" 

"I am delighted to admit it." 

"And that I am quite strong again?" 

"H'm," said Dr. Slade, "that sounds as though yon 
were leading up to something." 
1 am. 

"Then till I know what it is, you are far from well." 

"Am I well enough to be told what 's the matter with 
Ben?" 

"The matter with Ben?" 

"Yes, the matter with Ben ! There 's no use in your 
trying to make believe there is nothing the matter, be- 
cause there is and I want to know what it is." 

"H'm," said Dr. Slade, and he put the ends of his 
fingers together and pressed them hard and lodiced over 
them at Hope. 

"You are right," he said, "there is something the 
matter with Ben, there certainly is, but it 's nothing that 
medicine or the knife can help in any way. It is not 
serious ; I might say that it is absolutely n^ligible, some- 
thing to laugh at. In any other man it might be passed 
over with nothing more than a little — shall we call it, 
h'm, pity or sympathy? — but with him I am very much 
afraid that the only thing to do is to laugh. My only 
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regret is that he is going to get over it and spoil the 
joke/' 

Hope tried to laugh and couldn't. She didn't like 
to have even Dr. Slade, his bosom friend, make fun of 
Ben ; and, besides, there was something wrong with Ben, 
something that perhaps she could see and no one else 
could. Very seriously Hope asked: 

"Won't you tell me what it is?" 

"I am here in my professional capacity and I am not 
at all sure that the ethics of that profession would, so 
to speak, look favorably on my giving away my fellow- 
worker." Dr. Slade was grinning. 

"Please don't tease me." 

"Impossible," he exclaimed. Then he had a brilliant 
idea. "Perhaps we could look upon it as necessary for 
the peace of mind of my patient, and that that peace of 
mind is necessary for her complete recovery." 

"That is a very good way to look at it." 

"Then I '11 take the chance and tell you." Dr. Slade 
hesitated a moment, as though considering how to begin. 
Then he said: "You have heard, of course, how, when 
Ben recovered consciousness after the accident, he pried 
you loose from the wreckage — ^no small task, incidentally 
— ^and got you into the automobile that happened to 
come along. All of that has really nothing to do with 
the point at issue. 

"When you reached the hospital the orderlies were 
waiting at the door with a stretcher, but it was with 
difficulty that they could prevent Ben carrying you in 
his arms. He finally realized that the stretcher was 
best and you traveled to the examination room on it 
and later to the operating-room in the conventional way. 
I admit that there was the possibility of internal in- 
juries, those things can't be discovered in ten minutes, 
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but very soon we were quite sure that that possibility 
was extremely remote. The breakages that we did dis- 
cover, while unfortunate, were not serious; looked at 
broadly, and considering what might have happened, 
they were almost insignificant. We were also quite sure 
that there was nothing physically wrong with Ben. 

"Imagine, therefore, our surprise and consternation 
when we saw him acting like a crazy man. I have seen 
him, perhaps a thousand times, perform operations of the 
most serious character, many of them so serious that 
except for his masterly skill the patient would have 
stood no chance at all. It is generally supposed and 
perhaps it is true, that an operation is no more trying 
to a surgeon than shoeing a horse is to a blacksmith. 
Certainly that has always been true of Ben. I, we, 
many of us, have watched to discover some sign of 
nerves in him, or, failing that, some sign of nervous- 
ness, and we have looked in vain. He was as cold- 
blooded as a machine; people have gone so far as to 
insist that he was purely and entirely a scientist, that 
he had no interest whatever in the humane side of his 
profession, that he was entirely without sentiment or 
heart. You and I and lots of others know that that is 
not so, outside of the operating-room at least. 

"On the other hand, Miss Lee, if I may digress, picture 
to yourself the other extreme. Take, for instance, the 
fussy, emotional, almost hysterical young woman, a 
young mother, nervous, excited, worried, distracted, her 
mind wandering hither and yon, asking questions and 
making herself ridiculous and being a nuisance, all be- 
cause her first-bom is in the hospital having his tonsils 
out. You undoubtedly know the type well, and can fully 
appreciate our alarm when your friend suddenly trans- 
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fbnned himself from Dr. Thorpe fo something closely, 
very closely indeed, resembling that young woman. 

''There is no need for me to describe the examination 
and the setting of the bones, or rather Ben's behavior 
while it was going on. It will be sufficient for me to 
tell you that he followed you from the operating-room, 
sank into a chair in the corridor outside your room, put 
his face in his hands, and sobbed as though his heart 
would break. We stood about, afraid to do or say any- 
thing and afraid not to. Finally we led him away and 
ultimately got him to bed, where the nurses watched him 
all night, hovering between pity and alarm. The next 
morning he arose apparently perfectly well, but with a 
most curious expression in his eyes. 

"For three days he hovered about your room; I don't 
think he was more than fifty feet away from it more 
than half an hour at a time during those three days. 
He 'd come into my office and sit down, get up, sit down, 
get up, walk around a bit, and go out. A little while 
later he'd come back and do it all over. He'd look 
at me, say something foolish about nothing at all, and 
then say, just as casually as he could, 'She's all right, 
Arthur? She's — er — ^nothing has — er?' At first I 
patted him on the back and told him ever)rthing was going 
finely, but after the 'steenth time I told him if he did n't 
get out and stay out I 'd go upstairs and murder you 
and have it over with. Out he'd go, and back he'd 
come an hour later to see if there had been any develop- 
ments in the case. 

"Eventually he suddenly realized that you were a 
very ordinary, uninteresting patient and that your recov- 
ery was as sure as death and taxes, and he soon became 
his old self, except that there was an expression in his 
eyes that had not been there before. It resembled, I 
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should say, the expression of a small boy whose conscience 
is not clear, and who is expecting momentarily to be — 
I believe the term is 'caught with the goods/ 

"Certainly, my dear young lady, Dr. Thorpe has 
something weighing Jieavily upon him, he is worried, 
and I don't blame Ifln. It may mean t&t the end of 
his career is approaaiing. He lost his nerve, lost it 
completely, over an ordinary, uninteresting, commonplace, 
simple case. I must go. Good-by." 

Dr. Slade walked to the door and stood holding the 
knob. He chuckled. 

Doctor Thorpe is operating this morning," he said. 
I forgot to tell you that, — several cases, I understand, 
quite difficult ones." Then the door closed again, the 
doctor chuckled again, and he went downstairs. He met 
Mrs. Lee in the hall below and told her that Hope was 
to all intents and purposes well, and went out and drove 
away, still chuckling. 

Hope had sat quietly while she listened to Dr. Slade. 

Her eyes had rested upon him, he had hardly looked at 
her at all, but had wandered about looking at every- 
thing in the room but her. 

When he was gone her eyes remained for a moment on 
the doorway through which he had taken his departure ; 
then they fell to her hands in her lap; then they went 
out of doors through the open window to the house 
across the street, and then over it to the sky, and stayed 
there, a long, long time. During that time her cheeks, 
which had been a little pale, took on a rosy tint, which 
grew redder and redder and spread till it covered almost 
her whole face and her throat, even back to her neck 
where her hair curled close, below her ears. 

Her lips moved, as though she were saying a word to 
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herself, over and over again. Then she langhed, jost 
loud enough so that she could have been heard across 
the room. Suddenly her laugher stopped short and the 
color rushed over her face again, fiery red, mndi redder 
tfian it had been before. 



CHAPTER XVn 

DURING the time in which Hope was recovering 
from her accident, Ben had a dirty job to do. 
Thaddius Octavius Thrall, the genius, whose failing was 
women, got into trouble. He was an able lawyer and an 
experienced man of the world ; Charley Bull had said to 
Ben that Thrall would keep out of trouble. But Thrall 
had n't 

For a long time he had kept out of trouble; he had 
watched his step carefully and his foot had not gotten 
stuck in the mud. As a matter of fact, he had not been 
very much afraid of trouble; he was a more or less 
obscure individual and his getting into trouble would not 
excite any great public interest. He was a bachelor 
without kith or kin in Alden or near it and any trouble 
a woman could make for him she was welcome to make. 
She could n't get any money out of him — ^he took good 
care of that — and there was n't anything else for her to 
get 

Then suddenly there was something else for her to 
get. Thrall's progress at the law had been rapid, but 
even so he had remained in natural obscurity for the first 
five years he had been in Alden; lawyers are not made 
in a day, even if they are geniuses and have been through 
the Harvard Law SchooL During those five years Thrall 
had worked his way upward slowly and then had sud- 
denly burst into prominence. Coinddently he had dis- 
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covered that he knew a great many fine men, that he 
was received in a great many delightful homes, and that 
he had something to lose besides money. That knowl- 
edge abated no wit his fondness for women, but for two 
or three years he was very circumspect, finding his diver- 
sion almost entirely with ladies of position and the best 
of characters. 

Men of genius have weaknesses and Thrall had his; 
history and common gossip make it pretty clear that at 
least many men of strong mentality and great energy 
have a fondness for a type of femininity that is likely 
to have greater charm than intellectuality, to be enter- 
taining rather than moral, to be vivacious rather than 
virtuous. 

Ben and Thrall, ordinarily, did not see very much of 
each other ; their professions kept them in different cir- 
cles. Thrall cared nothing for sports and Ben cared 
much for them ; Thrall liked social affairs, whereas Ben 
hated them. But their friendship was on too firm a 
foundation to wither away; they made a point of dining 
together at least once a month, and, belonging to the 
same club, they sometimes met at lunch. 

As luck would have it, Ben saw Thrall half a dozen 
times within two weeks and he suspected that Thrall had 
something on his mind. At first it was the dimmest 
suspicion; during those two weeks it really never be- 
came much more than that, for •Thrall always hid his 
emotions well, whatever they might be. The ability to 
do that was undoubtedly part of his stock in trade, per- 
haps he had practised it as part of his profession. Never- 
theless, small as the signs were, Ben suspected that 
something was wrong. There was about Thrall just a 
trace of nervousness and a suggestion of absent-minded- 
ness, as though his thoughts were on something other 
than the matter at hand. 
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Finally Ben, fishing around for an opening, asiv^d 
Thrall if he were well. 

"Perfectly weD," Thrall said. "Why? don't I look 
so?" 

"Probably it is only my imagination," Ben answered. 
"I thought you looked a bit run down, as though a little 
less work and a bit more play would do you good." 

"I '11 admit that much. I am tired, but that 's all. I *m 
going away shortly." 

Then, and not till then did Ben's suspicions become 
strong, a glance from Thrall made them so. Thrall's 
health might be all right — it probably was — but there 
was something wrong somewhere, there had been a flash 
of ashamed admission in Thrall's eyes. Ben rushed in. 

"If you 're sound physically, old man, what 's the other 
trouble ?" 

Thrall laughed and he laughed heartily. "To think," 
he said, "after all these years of sound advice from you, 
more than advice — ^pleading, lecturing, admonition— 
which I have done my best to follow — " 

"The devil you have!" Ben broke in. 

"You don't know how hard I've tried — ^lately. I 
made up my mind that you were right, — ^half right any- 
way, — and I did my darnedest to obey orders. I suc- 
ceeded pretty well for a while, a couple of years ; I was 
getting proud of myself and I was going to tell you 
about it so that you 'd be proud of me and then I fell." 
He looked at Ben whimsically. "Of course I was a 
damn-fool, but she was a peach, she was; there's no 
question about that." 

And now your foot is stuck in the mud?" 
I suppose you might call it that. As a matter of fact, 
I don't know whether it's beauty in distress or black- 
mail." 

"Bad as that, is it, Thad?" 
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"Yes, it 's as bad as that" 

''Can't joa find oat which it is? It makes quite a 
fcrcnce to jrou, does n't it?** 

'"Of course it does. I sai^>ose time will teU." 

'^ou *re a lawyer, you ought to be able to take care 
of it if ft *s blackmail.** 

*'Maybe. I was n't afraid of that sort of thing once. 
I am now." 

''You mean the dirty publicity part of it if you refuse 
to pay up? What can she do? — take you into court?** 

''She can't, but her husband can.** 

Ben said nothing to that, but he winced, and Thrall 
saw it He knew that that was for Ben the one unfor- 
givable sin. 

'*It is n't as bad as it sounds, Ben, so far as my deeds 
are concerned," Thrall said. "I *11 tell you the story if 
you 11 let me. I can't let you think I *m as low as that 
sounds. One night four months ago I woiked late at the 
office, ¥rith nothing to eat I quft around eleven and 
went to a restaurant for a bite, alone. I ran into a party 
of men and women and one of the men, tiie only one 
of the crowd I knew, asked me to join them and I did. 
I knew the man well; he was a pretty decent chap and 
his friends seemed to be perfectly respectable people, all 
of them, so far as I could see. They had been to tiie 
theater, I think; anjrway, we ate a good deal, we were 
there till about twelve or a little after. 

"I met the woman there. She was awfully good to 
look at and while the ultra-ultras wouldn't call her a 
lady perhaps, she knew how to talk and how to behave 
very well. I sat next to her and talked mostly to her, 
and there's no use denying it, I liked her; she was 
handsome as the devil and witty. I took her home — ^I 
happened to have my car downtown — and she asked me 
to come in« She lived alone, in an apartment up-town. 
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There 's no use in dragging the tsrte out ; f he told me that 
she was a widow and in business, she seemed to be a 
pleasant, square decent woman* Of course you won't 
admit that she could possibly be decent and I guess 
you 're right, but a widow of thirty-five nmy be forgiven 
much. Now her husband has turned up and — well — 
naturally, he has her with the goods/' 

'She lied to you, of course, about being a widow f" 

'Yes, but she says that her husband was no good, left 
her stranded years ago, and she thought that be was 
dead; she had what she supposed was proof of that. 
She assumes the position of an innocent woman — that 
is, innocent so far as bladcmail is concerned— and blames 
her husband She says she ctAy wants me to take care 
of her; her hmhstnd won't or can't He 's a bad ^ctor/' 

'^on have taken care of her^ at least to some €%te$tt, 
I suppo se ?^ 

''No, I have n't She never aAed for anytbiag, never 
even nrnteq at tL 

'nfoo say she assomei the portion of not fMOf a party 
to— to blood-fDooqr. Do you tlnak siie u hom!$t abwt 
itr 

'^o, I doi^t I flnnk llie wliole diiog u a frame-up. 
Yet sore as I am of it, I can hardly oonrmot otysdf thiiit 
At 's crooked; that sort of tiling teems entire^ for^pi 
to her Khxmttrrf 

''Her conditiop, of conri^ cm be 4iiKfrfer^ What 
does l3)e hmtond want? wnrn sort of «»rlfMBe«t to for^ 
get I3]e iribok tiusgr' 

T«, be wadQts ien tixmsaaod doQare.'^ 

'l^odest, KaTtbe? Do jon know wfaetber or Aot ilie 
to3d people genesaLDr tibat fbe was a widcnr?^ 

Tes, ^bc ba£. If I vert sSvohitdhir sure ibt v<«Qa0 
s hanest I 'd g^ lier xDQeD(eTr--iKit iSsat flmdb, tKit #«»(> 
•ftrn^ — Imt I IxtFt a. ftyjfitig die isst^ 
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"You ought to know her pretty well, I should think." 

"Who ever knows that kind of woman well?" 

"Thad, to think of that from you I Are you beginning 
to see the light? Do you understand at last that there 
are two sorts of women in this world who are safe? — 
those who are all good and those who are all bad, frankly 
and professionally bad. Lord knows I don't want to rub 
it in now, when things are unpleasant, but I told you 
that years ago, in college, when I was a kid; I knew it 
then as well as I know it now. If I get you out of this 
mess, will you keep that great truth firmly fixed in that 
brilliant head of yours! promise never to forget it as 
long as you live? I don't mean to ask you to promise 
to act accordingly ; that would n't be square, it would be 
too much for any man to promise, but will you promise 
to try like hell ?" 

Thrall nodded. "I Ve had my lesson, Ben. Perhaps 
at the moment I *m the sick devil who would be a monk, 
but I don't think so. It 's a poor business at best, and 
I 've got too much to lose. I don't want decent men and 
women to — ^to — ^but you understand." 

"Yes, I understand. You see the practical side of it, 
you old rascal; it's a matter of ethics rather than of 
morals. Never mind, I 'm narrow-minded and a preacher. 
Who is the lady and where does she live?" 

"Her name is Lydia Meade and she lives at four thou- 
sand Orchard Street, Apartment Number Fourteen. But 
what on earth can you do — ^to straighten things out?" 

"Well cross that bridge when we come to it Her 
husband is there, is he ?" 

'^es, I suppose so; he's around somewhere, but why 
are you — ?" 

"Blackmail, especially this kind, never appealed to me, 
it sort of riles me ; when it comes near home it 's espe- 
cially distasteful. If this husband is what he appears 
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to be, he has a history that won't bear investigation. 
Gibb of the detective bureau is a friend of mine; so is 
Gray, the district attorney. I 've been able to do 'era 
favors on occasion; you know I go into all sorts of 
queer places that you high-toned civil or semi-civil law- 
yers don't know an)rthing about. Maybe they '11 do some- 
thing for me if I need help." 

"And you mean to say you 're willing to mix up in all 
this filth just to—" 

Ben stopped him. "Anyway, don't do anything till 
you hear from me. It will be in a day or two." 

Late that afternoon Ben rang the bell of apartment 
Number 14 at 4000 Orchard Street. In the meantime he 
had had a chat with Inspector Gibb and the inspector had 
promised aid if it were needed and the case were within 
even a liberal interpretation of the law. 

The door of the apartment was 'opened promptly and 
quite as promptly Ben passed through it. There was no 
reason for being formal in such matters with women like 
Mrs. Meade. Once inside, he could be quite as formal 
as he pleased. 

It was quite dark in the small hall, the only light com- 
ing through a near-by door. 

'Ts Mrs. Meade at hcMne?* 

•'Yes." 

"May I see her?" 

**What about?" The woman's words and her voice 
were just a shade away from calmness. 

*T Tl explain that to Mrs. Meade, if I may." 

•T 'm Mrs. Meade." 

**Then may I talk with you?" 

Ben's eyes were becoming used to the low light, and 
he could see the woman's face dimly. She seemed iH at 
ease and in no pleasant humor. 

•"What can I do for yon ?^ she askied. 
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1 am a f ricnd of Mr. ThialTs. Yoa know Mr. Thrall 
very wdl, doo't yoo?" 

"Yes." It sounded a little defiant 

There was more light in the room into which Ben had 
walked and into which the woman had followed him. 
Ben lodced at the woman closely ; his first sensation was 
surprise that even one so susceptible to beauty as Thrall 
could have been deceived as to the real character of the 
woman, it seemed to Ben to be clearly vrritten on her 
face. It was of course quite possible that she did not 
appear now, to him, as she had aiq>eared to Thrall in 
the b^;inning; a woman's face may change greatly with 
the chaises of her environment and mental condition. 
Ben made due allowance for Thrall on that point. 

His second impression was that the woman had not 
told Thrall the truth. 

He stood watching her, with more or less design. He 
was quite willing that she should b^^ the conversation. 
He waited only a moment or two for her to do that, but 
during that time he had a third and this time a very dis- 
tinct and strong impression. 

"May I sit down ?" he asked. 

The woman gave him permission by sitting down her- 
self, and Ben was glad that she chose a chair which 
faced the window so that the light fell full on her face. 

'1 quite appreciate that I have come on a very delicate 
mission,'' he said. 

"Have you — ^just why have you come? I don't think I 
quite understand." 

"Mr. Thrall tells me that your husband, whom you 
thought dead and for whom you had no regrets, has sud- 
denly reappeared. I take it that he is interfering with 
your — ^your — ^what shall we call it — friendship? — ^with 
Mr. ThralL" 
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'1 cannot prevent my husband doing whatever he 
chooses." 

"Naturally. It is not to be expected that you could have 
any control over such a man as I understand him to be. 
You do not, I understand, approve of what he Is doing, 
or attempting to do ?" 

"Of course not/' 

"You do not blame Mr. Thrall in any way ; you would 
do anything you could to help him out of what we may 
call an annoying situation, a situation that Is atmoying 
because of your own situation/' 

"No, I don't blame Mr. Thrall for anything. It ^s ju»l 
tough luck all round, that 's all/' 

"Except for your husband, of course^ Me expects ta, 
hopes to benefit greatly/' 

"I told you that I can't prefenl my hu^iafid dottig 
what he Iflces. I 'm bis wife; 1 mtppmn tie ha# some 
rights," 

**l tfaiiik that is a question, but it is a ip^^km //f law 
and we won't discuss it. I isnkf^nt the lasl Ifving aury ttm 
wantSjf— you or your fnnkatnd and efen Mr. i^MUr—h 
to have die law hroof^ nOo H. TtMiaiy wmM he mtM 
unwelco nic to aB cofKemed^ would k ntAT 

"^m yoa ten me who yoa wt Md just m/hy ytm hM¥e 



*T. hate eosne primafily as a frieftd &f Mr Tfcralf^, m4 
htaaat I late Ua^datait When I he^4 the imppt^^ 
facts of die case tlKy sooaderf s>ery Ibliy f<> f^ wit^iitl 
too fseczmcBcaly eteryBMm^ nStf^t^Mn m thfrt/ffi^ ft M^f 
been arrampaL Ymr meetaiii: Mr. TWai wian a# ae^^i^ 
et cBKBOity boa after tliat-'^ Ben sfcra iB y4 Ihui 



Tfae wQBEOflt emfaufy wm s e mBjjhi g t^v <!iMierM Iter 
temper. Eves wfceii te aecaaerf t(er^ pMt^ifa^ 
a fBTtf ta ttm bfarifmarlmg: se&eane). ^ htkem tiM 'H 
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would be dangerous to resent his statement; she was 
afraid of what she might say if she began to talk. 

Ben waited, watching her closely, but she said nothing. 
Suddenly Ben smiled and in a moment he said: *'I 
have n't been mixed up in a blackmailing case for years, 
I don't know much about them, but they are amusing. Do 
you know, Mrs. Meade, I had n't the faintest idea when I 
came here that I should find an)rthing amusing? It's 
an enormous relief." 

She was able to answer that statement. "I don't see 
an)rthing amusing about it. Do you think I like it any 
better than Mr. Thrall? Who's the greatest sufferer, 
him or me ?" 

'T hope neither of you is going to suffer very much. 
I forgot to tell you that I am a doctor ; I really came here 
in that capacity." 

The woman started and her expression changed just a 
little. Ben had seen nothing about her to indicate that 
she had told Thrall the truth, but that was weak negative 
evidence at best; now he was very sure that she had lied. 

"Are you willing to prove that you have told Mr. 
Thrall the truth ?" he asked. 

The woman's eyes half closed, color came into her face, 
her fingers moved nervously along the arm of the chair. 
She was' thinking hard, but she could not think clearly. 
She knew the weakness of her case, she had known from 
the beginning that if Thrall did not pay immediately 
he would not pay at all. She had told him her story three 
weeks before, her "husband" had "returned" a week 
after and had gone straight to Thrall and had not ac- 
complished anything. 

What answer she would have made to Ben, if there 
had not been an interruption, no one will ever know. 
The interruption came in the form of a man who opened 
the outside door and walked into the room. A more un- 
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attractive individual could not have been imagined. He 
was dressed rather well, otherwise he had nothing what- 
ever to commend him. He was short, slim and rat-faced, 
his eyes were small, sharp and shifty; if ever crookedness 
and lack of any merit whatsoever were written on a man's 
face, they were written on his. 

Neither had he, apparently, any courage or ease of 
manner. He saw the huge form of Ben and stood star- 
ing at him, until his eyes sought the woman% question* 
ingly. 

Finally the Httlc man said, "Well r 

''Is this your husband ^^ Ben asked the woman. 

The wcnnan did not answer, but the man did '^hat '% 
that to you? Who are you ?^ He made a poor effort at 
something half-way between indifference and bravado. 

''It 's nothing in the world to me who you ar e,^ Ben 
said. "Neither is it anything to you who I am. I wai^ 
simply curious to know whetlKr or ncA Mrs. Meade bad 
ever really married you, and if she had why in God's 
name she did it. You don't look like her soft, youVe 
not m her class by miles.** 

''What 's the game T the fittle man dtnaaided. 

Ben rose and walked across the ^nall room to him; 
side by side diey were Kke a mastiff and a small terrier. 
Beri's great paw f cH oa the matf s ^hnyaldtr ^aid gripped it 

'^You are tie saddest-farfon^ blackmailer I Ve ever 
s^n,"" he said, and tfien he ttrnied to the womatu 'TDoet 
this Kve here, with you?^ 

Then lie woman talkctL *Say, what's t!ie g^aae? 
What do yoii tfrinfr you 're datag herc^ axiyway ?*^ 

Ben fflnQcd at her. '*Can't you guess? Don't jfw fe>- 
member me. Mrs.— er — Jir^ Meatde?^ 

"How ccHiIicf I remember you? I'^e never seen yoa 



"Fechaps not, periopa not: it's oot miportasit: The 
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important thing is that a friend of mine is on the comer 
across the street. If I go to the window and signal to 
him he 11 come up here and take this man, husband or 
not, to police headquarters and see whether he *s known 
or wanted or anything of that sort. Of course if he 
is n*t they 'U let him go in a day or two. It *s up to you 
whether that hai^ns or not. Is he your husband?*' 

The woman was through, the game was up; she had not 
been enthusiastic about it from the bq[inning, there had 
been too much bluff about it 

**Have a heart !** she said. 

The little man mumbled something, indistinctly. 

"Keep quiet, Harry.** She did n't want to make things 
any worse, they were bad enough as they were. The little 
man shrank into a chair, a poor specimen of a black- 
mailer. 

"Is he your husband ?** Ben asked again. 

"No, he is n V The poor rag in the chair said never 
a word. 

**Have you a husband ?* 

The woman shook her head. 

"That *s straight, no nonsense ?** 

"No, I haven't'* 

*ls this man a friend of yours ?** 

*Tes.** 

Ben looked at the pathetic little thing in the chair. 
"Does he live here ?" he asked. 

'^ave a heart! have a heart!" she exdaimed. 

Ben walked to the chair, took the brave blackmailer by 
the coat collar, and lifted him to his feet/ "Get out," he 
said, "and don't come back. And if I ever hear of you 
again in Alden, God help you." The little man flew 
across the room and through the door, much of the im- 
petus being supplied for him. He closed the outside 
door without slamming it 
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Ben sat down. 

''Do you mind if I imoke whiln wn (Hlk ttiliiffii ovurr" 
he asked. The woman told bini to drriokn k\\ \m \\kw\ mu\ 
he lighted his pipe. ''Well, lA%ft\»r b«< i^M, ''ii Uiimi 
out to be a farce, did n't it? I UA(\ yoM yt^i^ri^ t^nu t\mi 
blackmail was a dangerous gamit* Of iumri^ yoM r«iMKMf" 
ber me/' 

*1 'd hardly be likely to forget v/hi, t krmw ^fm itm 
minute I opened the (UMff, Hfiy, (m\'i i \mu if^hn \mk 
running into frktuln of yours r 

'1 did you a good turn (mcM, «n4 I smm^mmp mm Wh4 
turn deserves another, I 'm miuii t^KmftA Ui y^/M ^/r - 
for—wttl, cult it ending tWs t^^ki^m ^i^Ulfty, wilhnrt * 
scene or a fuss. I stipf^/Mr yoM 4i4 k f$4^ f^ k^Me## t// 



me,'' 



lizzie Meai4<Hrf s«eoM4 f4«S4Nt4. ^V/^M 4J4 M^fc»i m^ 
ri;^ tadk in Camtri^t^/^ 4»« Si^^ ^jMi4 Ifc* y^c^^ ym 
*«2t me to u^adJiA me rij(^^ i>^^,'' 

''And irfat fear^ yo« f/tAi^ 4<vj^ i^m^'^ 

Ibex asoKi' tryaaif l3^ jg^s^e;^ '/t "J i^^JC 
aX^ vmj jdiae: r^^ryr^ Ya^ i9«uiA^ 

vear -own k ^ «>:>^s<H^^. :&«#^ -^^^v^-*: -J»»>/ 



IMC miz!lSIS:?t Tl^« »e!^ ^Sird^» ^tf^ VU'>t i^^M- ^ ^^4<i(^' 
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reduced and they had recently been forced to move north- 
ward, where the social atmosphere was a little less refined 
perhaps, but where rents were very much lower. The old 
ladies were "characters," and no retirement a mere dis- 
tance of thirty blocks or so could make their friends for- 
get them. The old ladies were at home nearly every 
afternoon and nearly every afternoon they served tea to 
one or more callers. 

These old ladies were the Misses Mary and Sarah 
Nash, and on a certain day they poured tea for a visitor 
who was much younger than themselves and who had 
come there for the first time. 

"You have a perfectly wonderful apartment, haven't 
you ?" she said. 

"It is very comfortable," Miss Mary answered. "It *s 
bright and airy, we 're really very comfortable indeed." 

"Much more comfortable than we could possibly be 
downtown," Miss Sarah said. "We could hardly find 
even two rooms downtown, and dark ones at that, for 
what we pay here." 

"And the neighborhood is most attractive, too, isn't 
it?" The visitor guessed that; she was not familiar with 
it and had hardly noticed the surroundings as she came in. 

"Quite," said Miss Sarah. "It seems to be entirely 
respectable and there is no more noise than would nat- 
urally be expected. The street cars bothered us a little 
at first, but we have become quite used to them, and then 
you know we are on the fifth floor and very little noise 
reaches us." 

"And the people in the house are very well behaved," 
Miss Mary said. "We were naturally afraid of having 
noisy, pounding children overhead, or music of one kind 
or another, but except for a phonograph which we hear 
occasionally there has n't been a sound." 
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"I don't suppose you know any one in the house ?" the 
visitor asked. 

"No, we don't. We say good morning in the hall or on 
the elevator and speak of the weather. They appear to 
be very nice people, but uninteresting." 
Except one," said Miss Sarah. 

Sarah !" The word was an exclamation denoting sur- 
prise, chagrin, and shame. 

Miss Sarah laughed. She knew perfectly well that her 
sister's surprise, chagrin, and shame were assumed en- 
tirely for the benefit of the occasion. Her sister was 
quite willing to discuss the matter in any reasonable cir- 
cumstances. 

Why is one not uninteresting?" the visitor asked. 
I did not say that she was interesting, — not personally, 
at least," Miss Sarah explained. "She lives next door, in 
Number Fourteen." 

"You should see her, my dear," Miss Mary said, ap- 
parently resigned to seeing the thing through. "Of her 
type she is exceedingly good-looking and she dresses ex- 
tremely well; she has the knack." 

The visitor smiled. "What type is she ?" she asked. 

"We suspect her," whispered Miss Sarah. 

"And we've seen the man," whispered Miss Mary. 
"He 's tall, square-shouldered, square-jawed, a big man ; 
and he looks like a gentleman. As to her — well — it 's 
perfectly plain what she is." 

"As a matter of fact, we can't be absolutely sure," said 
Miss Sarah. 

"Fiddlesticks ! As a matter of fact, we are absolutely 
sure," Miss Mary stated. "And furthermore it's dis- 
graceful and ought not to be permitted; it ought to be 
stopped. This is supposed to be a respectable family 
apartment." 

''But it is thrilling. I 've never been so close to — " 
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"Sarah !'' 

They discussed the thrilling details to some further ex- 
tent. The old ladies enjoyed a bit of scandal and the 
visitor enjoyed it no less than her hostesses. 

Finally the visitor said that she really must go. The 
elderly spinsters went to the door with her and she stood 
by it for a moment, saying a last word. The door was 
open and she was standing so that she could see into the 
corridor ; the spinsters could not see into it. The elevator 
door opened, the visitor said good-by, and stepped into 
the corridor, shutting the door behind her. 

Ben was standing in front of the door of apartment 
Number 14, waiting for it to open. He saw the visitor 
from Number 15, but he saw little more than that a 
woman was taking the elevator. The corridor was not 
brightly lighted, the visitor wore a thin veil for motoring, 
and his thoughts were elsewhere. But Jean Vance recog- 
nized Ben and the description of Thrall which the spins- 
ters had given her fitted Ben exactly, though the two men 
looked nothing alike. As she entered the elevator and 
went downward her lips curled into a smile, a most tm- 
pleasant smile. 



CHAPTER XVni 

HOPE'S automobile accident happened early in 'May. 
Ben called on Lizzie Meadows late in May. Dr. 
Slade called upon Hope early in June and told her that 
Ben was not ill, that the bump on his head had been a 
bump and nothing more, and he told her that she was, 
to all intents and purposes, entirely well, and no further 
prescription was needed beyond that of common-sense 
conduct. 

Within a week Hope felt pef f ectly well, she had not an 
ache or pain and her strength had returned completely. 
Common-sense conduct had become normal conduct very 
quickly. 

''So much for youth and a real constitution,'' thought 
Hope. 

Then, having settled all matters pertaining to her 
physical condition, she sighed and then sat on the edge 
of her bed, pensive. She wiggled her lower jaw about, 
which is a common sign that the owner of the jaw is 
thinking; she bit her lip, which is a similar sign. She had 
been doing both for a week, over and over again, when 
she was alone. Hope had a problem on her hands, a 
very omsiderable problem. The fundamental question 
had been in the back of her head for years and years 
and had received a great deal of attention, but it had 
been, during those years and years, a question that she 
did not have to answer. Recently, quite recently, the 
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question had turned itself into the problem, and so far 
as Hope could see all the evidence pointed to the fact that 
it was her own special problem to solve. 

She had turned it and twisted it over and over in her 
mind, she had considered it from every possible angle, 
and finally, with some reluctance, she had made the de- 
cision that there was only one thing for her to do. That 
settled, finally and definitely, there remained only to de- 
termine how best to carry out her resolution, and to scrape 
up courage enough to do it. 

Luck was with her. One night, just before she went to 
bed, she sat wiggling her jaw and biting her lips ; the next 
day, at four in the afternoon, she was walking along 
Orchard Street, which was nearly deserted, when Ben 
passed her and in passing saw her and drove to the curb 
and stopped. 

He asked her where she was going and whether he 
could take her there. 

'How's business ?* Hope asked. 

'Rotten," Ben said. "Everybody s well, except hos- 
pital stuff." 

"All through for the day? Because if you are — " 

"I am," Ben said. "Want to take a ride out in the 
country?" 

"I will if you '11 come back to dinner. I 'm the only 
one home except Father and Mother and they're going 
out somewhere after dinner, I think/' 

"May I go round to the office first?" Ben asked. "Just 
to leave word where I am." 

"Yes, if you 're sure there won't be a message that will 
spoil everything." 

Ben was sure there would not be and there was not. 
He took time to array himself in clean linen. 

Their drive was uneventful. They drove slowly and 
they talked little, — a word now and then on something 
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that caught their eyes, a remark on some unimportant 
subject. 

Ben was happy. The day was warm but not too warm, 
the country was abloom, his car was running beautifully, 
and the girl beside him was as she had always been. Once 
upon a time he had been frightened badly, but since the 
night of the accident, when he had seen Hope at Austen's, 
he had known that everything was all right. When he 
was sure of that his mind had cleared up and he was able 
to look at things calmly and see them clearly. 

Carefully analyzed, the whole blessed busincftft came 
down to what had happened in a fraction of a scconcl, 
He had told Hope that Mrs. Bailey's boy was goinj^ to 
get well and Hope had looked at him with tcarn in her 
eyes and a tiny smile on her lips, and a queer exprcHHion 
on her face generally. He had been fool enough to mill' 
interpret that expression, he had thought that Hope cared 
for him in a way that was all wrong. He had never gone 
so far as to think that Hope loved him, — no, he had 
never done that, — but he had believed that some entirely 
new and much to be regretted sentiment for him had 
crept into her mind, or perhaps even into her heart. 

The absurdity of it had been entirely apparent soon 
afterward; the certainty of the absurdity had been de- 
termined on that evening at Austen's. He had simply 
been a damned fool, and that was the worst of it and a 
great relief. Of course the accident had been a very 
serious affair, he was to blame for it to some extent, and 
for his carelessness to have resulted in serious injury to 
Hope would have been a terrible thing. But as soon as 
he had been sure that Hope was not badly hurt, that all 
possibility of internal injury was past, there was nothing 
for it but to be thankful that she 'd gotten out of it so 
lightly ; it might easily have been very much worse. 

They reached the Lees' house at half-past six. Ben 
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talked medicine to Dr. Lee until dinner-time, Mrs. Lee 
embroidered and talked to Hope. Hope had remembered 
correctly, her father and mother were going out after 
dinner and in due course out they went. So it was that 
luck was with Hope. She was alone with Ben in the 
big upstairs sitting-room and there wasn't a chance of 
having any one walk in on them. 

Luck was further with Hope, in a minor way. There 
was still almost daylight enough to read by, and when her 
father and mother were gone she sat down by a window, 
with the evening paper. Ben was smoking in front of 
her, at another window. 

"It won't do your eyes any good to read in that light, 
young lady," Ben said. 

"Don't talk shop, Ben," Hope answered, and Ben 
chuckled. "I 'm just looking at the head-lines." There 
was a moment's silence while Hope perused the head- 
lines. She turned a page and in a moment put down the 
paper. "I see the James B. McGowans have announced 
the engagement of their daughter Helene to Frederick 
Anthony Crosby," she said, with mock impressiveness. 
"I 'm glad I 'm not Freddy." 

'I 'm glad I 'm not Helene," Ben said. 

Is he very bad?" 

Ben nodded slowly. "He has n't an idea in his head 
and he 's been badly brought up." 

"She 's a perfect little fool, and she 's only seventeen 
or eighteen. I suppose both sides think they're clever; 
one gets money and the other gets a name. I suppose 
we '11 be treated to all the details by the papers." 

"And a couple of years from now we '11 probably get a 
lot more details," Ben suggested. "Their kind is never 
satisfied with anything very long." 

"He must be thirty, is n't he ?" Hope asked. 

"Pretty nearly, I guess." 
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Then Hope laughed — a low, silvery little laugh — ^at 
Ben. "Why don't you get married?" she asked. It was 
perfectly evident that she was teasing him. 

"Can you imagine me married ?' Ben said. 

"Why not ?" Hope drew the words out into an aston- 
ished exclamation. 

'Do you think I 'm the marrying sort ?" 

'Every man is the marrying sort, every man ought to 
be married. It *s his duty ; and, besides, that 's the only 
way he can be really happy." 

"How happy do you think Crosby is going to be?" 

"I 'm talking about men, m-e-n, men, not chumps. 
Look at Father and Austen, and compare them with 
Francis — and you. I 'm serious, Ben, you really ought 
to get married ; all doctors should." 

Hope's voice could not have been lighter or more cheer- 
ful; she was teasing Ben, there could not be any doubt 
in the world of that. She had teased him before, often, 
and he was used to it and enjoyed it. She had never 
teased him before on this subject, but that did n't make 
any difference. 

"Who on earth would marry me?" he asked. He 
really could not think of a woman who would. 

"I would, for one, I 'd be delighted to." Still Hope 
was laughing at him merrily, but that was the last of their 
merriment that evening. Ben's peace of mind was de- 
stroyed in a flash. The sudden, inexplicable fear that had 
swept over him at Mrs. Bailey's swept over him again. 
A thousand doubts assailed him, his brain whirled, the 
room danced before his eyes in the dusk, around and 
around Hope. 

She was lying back in her chair, her hands lay motion- 
less in her lap, her head was bent forward, she was gaz- 
ing at him from under her lids. There was a tiny smile 
on her lips and there was a sparkle in her eyes ; even in 
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the dim light he could see them as he had seea them at 
Mrs. Bailey's. 

He made a desperate, courageous attempt to laugh, but 
the result was more like a stifled cry than a laugh. 

"Be calm, Ben." Hope herself was very calm. "Of 
course I ought not to tease you, but — but — ^I 'm not really 
teasing you, I 'm very serious.'* 

"Hope, Hope, please!" Ben muttered. He did not 
know what to do or what to say. 

"There 's nothing to get the least excited about," Hope 
said. "You ought to get married, there's no question 
about that. You do admit that much, don't you? You 
do ; that's settled, so — " 

"No, it is n't settled, Hope." Ben was clutching at a 
straw. He had no power to assert himself; he was 
afraid, terribly afraid for Hope, and his fear made him 
weak. 

"Fiddlesticks I That 's utter nonsense, and as long as 
you must marry, why not marry me? I 'm awfully fond 
of you, Ben, I really am, and you know so little about 
women, except as flesh-and-bone mechanical contrivances, 
some terrible creature would probably get you if I did n't. 
It always happens that way with women-haters, they get 
the very worst possible ones in the end. You and I 'd 
get along beautifully, Ben, and I 'm not a horrible crea- 
ture, I 'm really a very lady-like young woman and I 
have a sweet disposition and enough intellect to get along 
with and I 'm strong and healthy. What more can you 
ask?" 

Ben knew that the terrible thing had happened. Hope 
loved him. And he knew the awful tragedy of her love. 
She laughed and she spoke lightly, but tragedy lay wait- 
ing for her. She was young, she did not understand. 
She was asking him to marry her and she did not know 
what she asked, she did not know that it was impossible 
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the dim light he could see them as he had seen them at 
Mrs. Bailey's. 

He made a desperate, courageous attempt to laugh, but 
the result was more like a stifled cry than a laugh. 

"Be calm, Ben." Hope herself was very calm. "Of 
course I ought not to tease you, but — ^but — I 'm not really 
teasing you, I 'm very serious.'* 

"Hope, Hope, please!" Ben muttered. He did not 
know what to do or what to say. 

"There 's nothing to get the least excited about,*' Hope 
said. "You ought to get married, there's no question 
about that. You do admit that much, don't you? You 
do ; that's settled, so — ** 

"No, it is n't settled, Hope." Ben was clutching at a 
straw. He had no power to assert himself; he was 
afraid, terribly afraid for Hope, and his fear made him 
weak. 

"Fiddlesticks ! That 's utter nonsense, and as long as 
you must marry, why not marry me? I 'm awfully fond 
of you, Ben, I really am, and you know so little about 
women, except as flesh-and-bone mechanical contrivances, 
some terrible creature would probably get you if I did n't. 
It always happens that way with women-haters, they get 
the very worst possible ones in the end. You and I 'd 
get along beautifully, Ben, and I 'm not a horrible crea- 
ture, I 'm really a very lady-like young woman and I 
have a sweet disposition and enough intellect to get along 
with and I 'm strong and healthy. What more can you 
ask?" 

Ben knew that the terrible thing had happened. Hope 
loved him. And he knew the awful tragedy of her love. 
She laughed and she spoke lightly, but tragedy lay wait- 
ing for her. She was young, she did not understand. 
She was asking him to marry her and she did not know 
what she asked, she did not know that it was impossible 
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for him to marry her. It was remarkable, very remark- 
able that she should ask him to marry her, — ^that she, 
young and sweet and modest and innocent, should ask 
him, or any man, to marry her. Girls like her did not ask 
men to marry them. It was very curious that she should 
have done so. 

But it was done. He was facing the fact, and he must, 
so far as the power lay within him, m^ke her see how 
impossible it was that they should marry. And some- 
how or other he must make her understand so that she 
would not be hurt, so that she would not suffer, so that 
her love would pass away from her, leaving in its place 
only their old friendship. How could he do that ? Hope 
loved him, — ^he was sure of that, — and when a good 
woman loves, her love becomes so great a part of her 
that it is nearly all of her ; she does not love easily and 
she cannot put off her love easily. Hope had confessed 
her love and her love must be very great indeed if she 
were willing to tell him of it, to ask him to marry her; 
it must be very great indeed when she was willing to cast 
aside the convention of ages that woman must be wooed. 

She was very precious and he must not hurt her, he 
must save her from unhappiness, so far as he was able. 
But how could he save her? What could he do or say? 
He did not know. He was face to face with a terrible 
problem. 

He rose, slowly, and looked down at her. She was 
smiling and her eyes sparkled. He turned from her to 
the window' and stood there, trying to think how he could 
save her from anguish. 

She sprang to her feet and went quickly across the 
floor and turned the electric-light switch, flooding the 
room with light. She came toward him. 

"Look at me," she commanded. 

Ben turned and looked at her and she laughed at him. 
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"Good Heavens, what an expression !" she cried. "You 
don't have to marry me if you don't want to, you know." 

"Don't you understand, Hope, that I cannot marry 
you ?" 

"Why not ? You 're not married already or anything 
like that, are you ?" 

"Do you know who I am ?" 

She nodded her head and said, "Um-m-umph." 

"But you don't, nobody does." 

"I know you ; that 's enough." 

"No, it is not enough. You know where I came from, 
what I was before I was twelve, the sort of people I 
lived with, what my mother was. You know that the 
only name I have was given to me, when I was twelve, 
by a man who took pity on me." 

"Yes, I know all about that, but what difference does 
it make ? I know you and that 's all that counts." 

"That cannot be all that counts. It is impossible that 
you, the daughter of generations of good people, should 
marry me, who came from the dregs even of the slums 
I lived in. I may not be at all what I seem to you ; you 
must consider the blood that is in me." 

Hope did not flinch, her eyes never wavered from his. 
The laughter was gone from her eyes and her voice. 

"I 've wondered sometimes if that was it," she said, 
"if that was why you did not ask me to marry you. I 
did not think that that could be it, but I could not think 
of any other reason. You are thinking not of you and 
me but of those who would follow us ; is that so, Ben ?" 

*'Yes, that is so." 

"I will take that chance, if you are willing. If you 
are not willing, then none shall follow us." 

Ben was on sure ground at last and spoke quickly. "It 
is not right that you should even think of such a sacri- 
fice. You are young, very young; you will understand 
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when you are older. Some day you will thank me be- 
cause I saved you from doing what — ^what you want to 
do now." 

"No, Ben, my dreams began years ago, years and years 
ago, and I have dreamed ever since. I love you, I have 
never loved any one else, and I never shall. Of course I 
would never have told you that, I would never have said 
anything that I have said to-night, if I did not know that 
you loved me, too. Don't you think that you might tell 
me that you love me so that we can taUc things over 
sensibly ?" 

"How do you know that I love you?" 

That foolish question was Ben's last expiring struggle 
against the truth which he had denied so long. What 
difference did it make how Hope knew that he loved her, 
if it were so ? 

"Oh, Ben, how could I help knowing it ! I 've waited 
and waited for you to tell me so, and finally I decided that 
there must be some foolish reason why you did n't. It is 
so, isn't it?" 

"No, Hope, It is not so and it is impossible that you 
should love me." 

But, even while he told Hope that he did not love her, 
he confessed to himself that he did. He made the 
confession which he had sworn he would never make, 
even while in the same breath he refused paradoxically to 
admit that there was anything to confess. His love had 
been buried deep in him, hidden beneath his resolutions, 
a love disavowed, disowned, denounced. But he knew 
now that it was there, that it had been there for a long 
time. 

He lied to Hope because he believed that she should 
not love him, because he believed that unless he lied he 
could riot save her. Whether the lie could save her, or 
help to save her, he did not know, but be knew that* come 
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what might, he must deny his love for her, he mtist 
refuse to admit that she loved him. 

Hope smiled at his lie as a mother smiles at an imagi- 
native tale her child tells her. "It is n't playing fair for 
you to say that, Ben," she said. "I have told you that I 
love you, and it was n't a bit easy to do that. It *s not 
generally considered the thing for modest maidens to do; 
they are supposed to sit round meekly and wait for the 
man to say he loves them, and even when that happens 
they are expected to be surprised and wait a proper 
length of time before saying *yes.' But I couldn't do 
that, Ben ; I knew I loved you and I knew you loved me, 
and I knew that something prevented your telling me so. 
I knew that it could not be a serious thing, really, but 
that you just imagined it to be serious. I knew that there 
could be no real reason because I knew you, so I told 
you — what I've told you to-night. And you're doing 
what modest, innocent little girls are supposed to do; 
you're saying you never thought of such a thing, and 
that 's silly. I know you love me, and all the fibs in the 
world can't make me believe you don't." 

Poor Ben ! What could he do against such a woman, 
against such perfect faith, against such courage — against 
the truth ? 

They were close together, beside the center-table, on 
which was the lighted lamp. Ben faced, there, the beau- 
tiful smiling girl — and the crisis. He was no coward. 
Years before, in the freight yard at Spuyten Thiyvil, 
when he was twelve, he had, with a rock in one hand and 
a bolt in the other, faced a grown man and dared him to 
touch another boy, or the boy's belongings. He had 
fought Bannon and he had fought Forbes, and he had 
won because his courage had not failed when things 
looked blackest for him. He had faced Jane Dobson and 
had not been af r<^id of her. H^ had played football aud 
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people said that there was no atom of yellow in him, and 
people were right. Only twice in his life had he known 
fear,— once had been in Mrs. Bailey's room and during 
the few short hours that followed, the other time had 
been that very night, when Hope had asked him to marry 
her. 

Gradually his courage had come back to him until, as 
he faced Hope beside the table, he was not afraid. His 
brain had cleared, he had become calm, he saw his duty 
plain before him and he set about performing it. 

"You must let me talk to you, Hope," he said. **You 
must let me explain ever)rthing to you." He moved a 
chair for her and sat down facing her. "I am going to 
begin at the beginning. You know where I came from, 
but perhaps you do not know the sort of people I came 
from. I never loved my mother, I hated her from the 
bottom of my heart. She said she was my mother and 
I am sure she was, it must have been so, though there 
was another woman who she said was her mother and 
that I believe was not so. • That woman died, from drink, 
screaming and damning God. My mother was a low, vile 
woman; she was a large woman and naturally strong, 
but her strength was gone, she lived a horrible life in 
horrible surroundings. She was taken by the police 
when I was about eleven and I never saw her again; later 
she told John Thorpe, who had adopted me, that she did 
not know who my father was, and she probably told the 
truth. But knowing what she was, the life she led, and 
the men she knew, it is not hard to imagine what sort 
of man he was. 

"I hated women when I was a boy, I had reason to. 
All women, good and bad, treated me as though I were a 
cur, an outcast, and I was. That hatred grew. My 
adopted mother hated me, we were never friends ; I hated 
her, and I hated my teachers and they hated me. It has 
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been so ever since, why I do not know, but it is so. I am 
a fool, the fault is mine, but it was bom in me. In all 
my life I have known only four women whom I liked, — 
Mrs. Williams in Brookline, your mother, Elinor, and 
you, and I have liked them as I like men, as I like Aus- 
ten. I have never loved a woman and I think that I never 
shall. I am thirty-four, and if I were ever going to love 
I should have done so before this. 

"You are only twenty-four and almost all of your life 
IS before you, and you must not ruin that life. You would 
do so if you were to marry me. Your place in the world 
is secure, it has come to you through generations of fine 
people. I have no place, no people, even my name is 
mine only because the law gave it to me. When you 
marry you must marry such a man as you are a woman ; 
to do otherwise would mean a life of unhappiness for 
you. Nature and wise society invented love and mar- 
riage; they began, in some form or other, when the 
world began, and civilization has perfected them, for a 
purpose, and neither you nor any one else can deny that 
purpose. 

"If you were to take my name you would have no 
name at all ; if you married me, thinking that would be all 
sufficient for your happiness, you would discover very 
soon that you had made a terrible mistake. Some women 
can deny themselves marriage, some apparently have no 
desire to be married. It is a new condition and may be a 
permanent one, I don't know. But no woman can marry 
and be happy if she contracts only the form of marriage ; 
the world would be a poor place to live in if that were 
not so. If you married me it must be such a marriage, 
for it would not be fair to those who followed us to — " 

"Call them children, Ben," Hope said, "it makes it so 
much easier." 

"As you will. It would not be fair for us to bring 
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children into the world only to say to them, We have 
taken a chance that your minds and bodies will be strong 
and healthy, that your constitutions will be sound, that 
you will have a fair chance in the world/ Even if they 
seemed to be perfect mentally and physically we should 
have to say: *You are the children of a man of whom 
you know nothing and can never know anything. Your 
father is an outcast in society, whatever his place in the 
world may be ; by a miracle he has escaped the curse that 
is surely in his blood and you have escaped it, but it may 
appear in your children/ 

"With some women, Hope, I might take that chance, 
with some woman of low degree if I loved her. Perhaps 
if I loved such a woman I might be selfish enough to take 
that chance, and laugh if things went wrong. It might 
be her fault as much as mine ; what could she expect ? — 
the world is full of children who have never had a 
chance. But I cannot take that chance with you, Hope ; 
your life must be ordered better than that Perhaps it is 
because I cannot take that chance with such a woman as 
you that I have never loved; perhaps, unknowingly, I 
have never let myself think of love. To me to love means 
to marry and marriage means children, and I am so 
selfish that I would not have children unless I were sure 
of their father and their mother, and I can never be sure 
of myself. 

"Do you understand, now, why you must undeceive 
yourself, — ^know that your dreams are unreal and unsta- 
ble, that you really do not love me, but that what you 
think is love is only a little simple affection, mixed with 
kindness and charity?" 

"You like children, don't you, Ben?" Hope seemed 
quite undisturbed, 
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"You would like to have children of your own, 
would n't you ?" 

'Yes." Ben's voice was a whisper. 

'And this heredity business is the only trouble?" 

'Yes, so far as I am concerned." He hesitated. "But 
not so far as a woman like you is concerned." For a 
moment a lighter note crept into his voice. "I 'd be a 
terrible man for a woman to live with." 

"Because you don't like women and society and all 
that sort of thing? You mean that your wife would be 
living with a bear in a cage?" 

"Yes, something like that." 

"But that isn't really important, is it? If everything 
else were all right and you loved a good woman and she 
loved you, you 'd take a chance on that part of it, 
would n't you ?" 

"I suppose I 'm selfish enough to do that." 

"Then it seems to me that everything is perfectly sim- 
ple. Suppose we were to leave it to Father and Mother. 
Father knows as much about such things as you do, and 
they both love me. If I were to ask them for their ad- 
vice, would n't it be safe to take it ? They would not let 
me do an)rthing wrong." 

Ben started to speak, he did utter some indistinct 
words, but Hope held up her hand to stop him and, 
further, interrupted him. "Now, don't tell me you don't 
love me and that I don't love you. That's all perfect 
nonsense. I know you love me, and I 'm not the only one 
who knows it, either. Never mind who else knows it. 
What 's more, I think all this third-and- fourth-generation 
business is perfect nonsense, too. But I '11 be a sport. 
I '11 leave it to Father and Mother and if they don't say 
it's all right, absolutely all right beyond any question 
whatever, without equivocation, without reservation, hesi- 
tation or qualification^ I '11 go into a convent and you can 
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—can — ^I don't know what you can do, it does n't make 
any diflference. That 's fair, is n't it ?' 

It was fair and Ben almost succtmibed to the temptation 
then and there. If Hope's father and mother approved 
of her marrying him, could he not accept their approval 
without question? Would that not relieve him of all 
responsibility? Could he not marry Hope with his con- 
science clear? Dr. Lee would not pass over lightly the 
question of heredity, and his judgment would be sound. 
Was not his fear a child of his own imagination? Were 
not his own body and mind proof of his worthiness and 
proof of the safety of his children? 

But knowledge and resignation had been in him too 
long to be put quickly aside ; they were part of his being, 
the very fiber of him, and he sat silent, considering what 
answer he should make to Hope. He did not have to 
answer her, for she broke in upon his meditations. 

"It is n't fair of me to put it that way, Ben," she said. 
"I told Mother that you were going to ask me to marry 
you, that I was sure of it. I did n't dare tell her that if 
you did n't ask me that I was going to ask you. I asked 
her if she and Father would be glad to have me marry 
you, that of course I was a very dutiful and respectful 
daughter and very young, and all that nonsense, and that 
I wouldn't do anything that they didn't approve of, 
absolutely. Mother talked it over with Father and they 
not only gave me their unqualified consent but told me 
that if I could catch you I 'd be an awfully lucky girl. 
And there you are. It 's been a terible evening for you, 
Ben, I know, and you 've been a perfect saint. I know 
it 's been a terrible strain, having me act this way, but it 's 
going to come out all right. Run along now and think it 
over, sleep on it, and then some day come and tell me you 
love me and that all 's well." 

She laughed at him and was gone. 



CHAPTER XIX 

BEN, standing in the Lees* library, saw nope go 
through the door and saw her white skirt fade in 
the darkness of the hall. He stood by the table for a 
moment, looking down at it, overwhelmed by the words 
she had spoken to him. There swept over him a sensa- 
tion of exultation in the belief that all was well with him, 
but there followed quickly the knowledge that facts were 
facts and that no words could change them. Hope's 
father and mother had spoken and they could do no 
wrong where their child was concerned, and yet he could 
not throw off an atom of the resolution he had made and 
had kept so long. 

He walked slowly from the room and out of the house 
to his car. He drove away, facing the future as he had 
never been forced to face it before. Now he was con- 
cerned not only with his own life but with Hope's, which 
was far more important than his own could ever be. Her 
life had been placed in his hands, to do with as he would. 
He must decide for himself and for Hope, and he must 
decide quickly where right and honor lay. 

He came to his house and left his car at the curb ; he 
went indoors believing that he must face hours, perhaps 
days of torture until his decision was made. Once it was 
made, there would be no going back. He wondered 
whether he would be able to sleep. He wondered whether 
he should attempt to sleep or whether he should remain 
awake to wrestle with his problem ; he wondered whether 
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he should not sleep so as to prepare himself to think 
clearly, honestly, unselfishly. 

The decision as to sleep, at once, was made for him. 
As he opened the door he heard the telephone ringing and 
went to it and answered it. He heard a woman's voice. 

"Doctor Thorpe ?" 

"Yes." 

"This is Milly Cassidy. Can you come rouna here right 
away?" 

"Yes. What's the trouble?" 

"Bessie. She looks damn bad to me and I ain't crazy 
about havin' anybody I don't know in here just at the 
minute. Get me?" 

"Yes, I get you. Who 's Bessie, one of your girls ?" 

"No, she 's an old-timer, been doin' general housework 
here for I don't know how long." 

It was after one o'clock when Ben went out into the 
night again. The little car which he left standing day 
and night at his door took up its burden again and car- 
ried him beyond the edge of Alden's respectability, to 
Milly Cassidy's. Ben had run across Milly in the hos- 
pital when something had gone wrong with her that 
required an operation. She had had a long siege and 
during it had taken a fancy to Ben. There was no senti- 
ment about Milly, sentiment had been knocked out of her 
years before ; she looked on life as a thing hardly worth 
while, but as long as it had to be lived, there was nothing 
to do but make the best of it. She had to live and she 
lived the only way she knew how. She was frank with 
Ben, and the fact that he did not remonstrate with her, 
or treat her with any lack of respect or show by his 
speech that she was not as other women were, had much 
to do with her fancy for him. A little later she had sent 
for him, for Sadie, who was very young and who came 
near being beautiful. She was a slip of a thing with 
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little strength to begin with and not much of that left 
Ben had done what he could for her, which had been 
little. But Milly Cassidy knew a square man when she 
saw him. 

Ben was sorry for her, and Sadie ; they lived in a house 
where tragedy stalked unrestrained. There was no use 
trying any reform business, the world was the world and 
those things had to be if history meant an)rthing. There 
was nothing for him to do but to stave oflf individual 
tragedies when and where he could. 

The house was dark, but as he went up the steps the 
door opened and Millicent Cassidy let him in. There was 
a gas-jet, turned low, in the hall ; every door was closed, 
there was not a sound. Milly led him upstairs to the top 
floor, where Bessie lay on her bed. She was a very old 
woman, seventy would be a moderate guess; her hair, 
what was left of it, was a dirty white, her skin wrinkled 
beyond belief, her teeth yellow, her lips drawn and bluish. 
Her eyes were closed and she seemed hardly to be 
breathing. 

Ben made a quick examination. *'How long has she 
been like this ?" he asked. 

"I don't know. She said she was n't f eelin' very good 
this afternoon and came up here. We forgot about her 
till she did n't come down for her supper ; we have sup- 
per sort of late here. She works from two in the after- 
noon till about now. I found her this way and telephoned 
you. Is she bad?" 

"She 's through. She may go any minute, or she may 
last twenty- four hours, not longer than that.'* 

"Christ ! She can't die here." 

''AH right, Milly. Where 's the telephone?" 

He telephoned for an ambulance and they waited. The 
girl was not over thirty and it was her house. It was 
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not a pleasant night for her. She was thinking hard and 
she was very unhappy. 

"A thing like that gets yer, Doc. She ain't much over 
fifty — ^fifty-five maybe — and she's been scrubbin' for 
twenty years, she told me so herself. She gets the jim- 
jams every once in a while and talks wild. Sometimes she 
talks like a lady, too; she says she was a lady once. I 
guess she was.** 

"What's her name r 
I don't know. Bessie's all we know." 
Has she any peojple?" 

"Search me. I never heard her speak of any. Makes 
yer think, don't it ?" 

Ben shrugged his shoulders. "It 's an old story, Milly." 

"I wish ter hell the men were all like you, Doc; things 
might be different. Sadie's gone. No, I don't know 
where she is ; she could n't stay here, I 'm not runnin' a 
charitable institution. She was a sweet girl, though. I 
guess she 's dead by this time." 

The ambulance came, Bessie was carried downstairs 
and taken away, and Ben followed her on her last ride. 

When he reached the hospital Ben explained, to the 
hospital records, about the dying woman, so that Milly 
Cassidy would have no questions to answer. Then he 
went to Bessie, who was still unconscious, and examined 
her more carefully than he had done before. There was 
nothing to do. He left her and, such things being all in 
the day's work, forgot her. 

An interne asked him to go into one of the wards for 
a moment and he stayed there half an hour. As he 
came out another interne met him. 

"The old woman you brought in is conscious," he said, 
"and is calling for you, at least it sounds that way ; she 's 
saying your name over and over, or something like it 
Do you want to see her ? She *s likely to go any minute." 
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"I never saw her before. I don't even know who she 



IS." 



Ben went into the room, where screens were around the 
woman's bed. 

Her eyes were open and she was speaking, mumbling 
what seemed to be the same word over and over again. 
She saw Ben standing over her and she looked at him as 
though he interested her, but her mind was too far gone 
to maintain any train of thought. She raised her claw- 
like hand toward him, slowly, as though reaching for 
him, but it fell back and she closed her eyes. Her lips 
kept up their constant mumbling and Ben understood 
why the interne had said that she was saying his name 
or something like it, over and over. The word was as 
much like "Ben" as anything. He listened, but he could 
make nothing of it. She stopped her mumbling, but her 
lips moved silently, not in an attempt to form words but 
as if from habit, a peculiar drooping on the left side with 
a corresponding movement of the cheek. Ben saw it and 
suddenly there flashed across his mind the belief that he 
had seen that unusual contortion of feature before, long 
years before. He turned the shaded lamp at the bedside 
so that it shone directly on the woman ; he gazed at her, 
trying to discover what had made the movement of her 
lips and cheek stir up some old memory within him. He 
could not do so, and dimmed the light again. 

He spoke to the interne, telling him to ^ve the woman 
a hypodermic, and left. 

An hour later, Bessie — ^just Bessie, nothing more — 
cried quits with the world. 

Ben, leaving the hospital, drove to his house again. It 
was long after midnight. This time there was no ques- 
tion, it was time to sleep. He was very tired. He went 
to bed and lay there for an hour before sleep came, an 
hour which accomplished nothing. 
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Ben took a train northward on Tuesday night. The 
determination came to him while he was operating on a 
child at the hospital. The truth flashed over him that he 
was thinking not of the child on the table before him but 
of himself and Hope. To operate properly under such 
conditions was impossible, to attempt to do so was very 
close to criminal. There was only one thing for him to 
do, — go away. He could not remain in Alden and do 
his work until his problem was solved, finally and forever. 
Then it was that he thought of Hackett, the teacher who 
in Ben's youth had been his friend, his guide, and in- 
spiration. 

He would go to Cambridge and see Hackett. He 
smiled when he thought of asking a professor of mathe- 
matics to answer for him a question based on ethics and 
on whatever laws of heredity there might be. But the 
absolute faith which he had had in his old teacher had 
never waned ; years before he had set him on a pedestal 
and had kept him on it always. 

"Besides," he thought, "I can see old Whartenby and 
see what he says about it." Whartenby had been to Ben 
in the medical school what Hackett had been in earlier 
days. Whartenby was a scientist, but Whartenby's opin- 
ions on medical matters were always tempered with 
sound, everyday good sense. Ben could trust him first to 
be honest and then to distinguish between high-flown 
theory and common sense, which was exactly what Ben 
wanted. Later on he laughed at himself for having gone 
to Hackett and Whartenby for advice on a matter which 
he was much better able to decide for himself, and which 
in the end he must decide for himself. 

But go to them he did, and even as he went he said to 
himself that he was in no condition to look upon his 
problem calmly and sanely ; those two men could at least 
advise him without being influenced by their own desires 
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and their own interests. He was too dose to the problem 
to see clearly. 

He went to Whartenby first, both because Whartenby 
was nearer the station and because Whartenby would 
tell him what he had to fear from heredity. If Whar- 
teny gave him a clean bill, then he could ask Hackett the 
ethical question. 

Ben dropped in on Whartenby and was received with 
open arms. Whartenby rushed into a technical discussion 
in no way related to Ben's mission and Ben followed, with 
the result that Ben talked to Whartenb/s class and at- 
tended a clinic. It was not until lunch that Ben had the 
chance to put his question to Whartenby. Boiled down, 
his question was this : 

"You know my origin, — ^the slums. You know that my 
mother, all I know of her, was a drunken prostitute ; that 
I never knew my father, who he was or anything about 
him. So far as I 'm concerned I came out of the mess 
fortunately, but is it right, is it safe, is it honorable for 
me to marry? Is it fair to the girl — and the next genera- 
tion?" 

Whartenby answered, "If I had a daughter I would 
give her to you without a question and consider her an 
extremely fortunate woman." 

Ben went to Hackett at Cambridge and late in the 
afternoon he put his question to him. Hackett listened 
until Ben had told him the whole story. Then he said : 

"Neither I nor any one else knows who you are, or 
probably ever will know, but one thing I 'm sure of — you 
lived in the slums, but you were not bom there. During 
your last years with her your mother had sunk low, but 
she had not always been what she was then. Your father, 
John Thorpe, saw her and, poor creature that she was, 
he told me that he was sure she had not always been so, 
that her mind had gone and that there was tragedy in her 
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eyes, that he believed her mind had gone before she fell. 
Of course he was not sure, no one ever can be sure, or 
know who or what your mother was when you were bom. 
But it is not necessary for you to know. When your 
father brought you to me you seemed to be what you 
believed yourself to be. Within a year you had lost all 
trace of your old environment and had come into your 
own ; blood had told, even in so short a time. 

"There can be no question about you or the next gen- 
eration. As to Miss Lee's marrying a man who has no 
family, that, it seems to me, is a question for her to settle 
and she seems to have settled it. You are as goocl a man 
as she is a woman. Suppose things were turned about, 
suppose she refused to marry you or any one because she 
came from she knew not where, what would you think 
of it then?" 

From Hackett Ben went to the Williamses' in Brook- 
line and spent the night there. The old order had 
changed, he no longer held the Misses Williams in his 
lap and discussed affairs of state with them. Instead 
they all sat in chairs of their own and talked not at all 
seriously. On Thursday afternoon he took Mrs. Wil- 
liams and two of her daughters to a baseball game at 
Cambridge. Thursday evening he went to New London 
and on Friday watched the crew row. Friday night at 
ten o'clock he arrived in New York. 

Saturday morning, by invitation, he breakfasted with 
Mr. Archibald Rossiter at the same club in which years 
before that gentleman had discovered a remarkable like- 
ness between the photograph of Ben, the football player, 
and the photographs of Benjamin Lloyd Rossiter, his 
father. 

"I have come to you because years ago you came to 
me," Ben said. "Then, when John Thorpe, my adopted 
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father, was alive I did not want to know who I really 
was. Now I should like to know who I am." 

The old gentleman shook his head. **I cannot tell you/' 
he said. "I have but two clues and they lead nowhere: 
Your name is Benjamin, that has always been your name, 
and you bear a most striking resemblance to my father. 
It is not simply a question of type ; my father was of no 
type, he was a man of most unusual appearance, just as 
you are. The likeness is unmistakable, almost uncanny. 
But I am as sure as one can be of anything in this world 
that you are not my father's son. I am sure that you are 
not my son. There remains only one possibility: I had 
a younger brother, Willard; he died about five months 
before you were born, he was'killed, shot to death jn- 
stantly while he was hunting. He was a good boy, a very 
fine boy, a little wild perhaps, but that was alL He re- 
sembled my father no more than I do ; we both resembled 
our mother. 

"Your name, Benjamin, may be a coincidence and 
nothing more. You may be my brother Willard's son ; I 
do not know. He was not married, no woman ever came 
to us after his death, and yet — come with me." 

The elder man led the younger into a large room and 
to an oil-painting, gold-framed, over a mantelpiece. 
"That is a portrait of the first president of this club. I 
do not know whether a man can recognize his own fea- 
tures or not: to me the resemblance is very striking, 
and, as you well know, characteristics often disappear in 
the second generation only to reappear in the third." 

Ben gazed at the painted face above him. *T cannot 
tell," he said. 

"No, I suppose not. Do you by any chance dislike 
women extremely?" 

"Why do you ask that ?" 

"Because my father hated women as the devil hates 
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holy water, it was his most pronounced trait. He loved 
my mother, all other women he detested. I exaggerate, 
of course, but that is close to the truth." 

"I am going to be married," Ben said. 

"I understand, you need say nothing more. I am sorry 
that there is no proof ; I wish there were, so that the Ros- 
siter blood might live. I am sure that you are a Rossiter, 
and I know that you are more than worthy to bear the 
name and uphold its traditions, far more worthy, than 
my generation has been." 

"I hope that it is so, that I have Rossiter blood in me. 
I shall never know, and yet I am content. I have been 
very fortunate." Then he told the man who was, per- 
haps, his uncle, of the problem he had faced and which 
Dr. Lee and Whartenby and Hackett had helped him 
solve. 

It was after twelve o'clock when Ben took the train to 
Alden. He had telegraphed Hope that he would be at 
her house at half-past four, an extremely laconic message. 

Before he left Alden he had telephoned to her. He 
had not had courage to go to her; he had been afraid of 
what he might do or say, and he must do nothing and say 
nothing until he was ready to say the final word. He had 
gone out of Hope's house looking forward to days of 
struggle, even of torture, for he had been afraid that he 
must decide as his judgment and his conscience had dic- 
tated for so long, against himself and against Hope, 

When he telephoned to Hope he had said : *T am going 
to Boston at once. I don't know how long I shall be 
away — ^two or three days. I must go." 

"Mother wants me to go to Atlantic City with her to 
see some old friends who are there from the West. I 
think I 'U go. We '11 be back Saturday morning.'* 

*T should be back by Saturday." 

"Will you come to dinner Saturday night?" 
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**I '11 send you word. Of course I will if I can." 

"Be a good boy while you 're away from my care and 
influence." 

"I '11 try." 

A most non-conmiittal conversation, that, on the face 
of it, and yet when Hope hung up the receiver and turned 
away she was smiling, she was blushing and her eyes were 
sparkling. "He 's just a silly boy," she thought "I 'd 
know he loved me, just from his voice then, if I 'd never 
known it before. And all those highfalutin theories of 
his are going to get knocked higher than a kite for him, 
if he does n't do it all by himself." 

She went to Atlantic City with her mother, and Mrs. 
Lee knew very well what was the matter with her nerv- 
ous, absent-minded, and very sweet daughter. They re- 
turned to Alden on Saturday morning. Ben's telegram 
came just before lunch. 

"To Hope, to Hope, to Hope." The words sang to him 
as he walked to the railway station, and on the train. A 
sensation of exquisite joy swept over him and remained ; 
it was a sensation new since he had left Hackett three 
days before, a sensation the like of which he had never 
before experienced in the least degree. He had dreamed 
of sons ; now he forgot sons and dreamed of the woman 
who was waiting for him. 

He had, until a few short days before, believed that 
Hope must marry a man whose place in the world was 
sure; he had told her so and had not known his own 
unselfishness. Now he knew that for Hope to marry 
another man would break his heart ; he knew, now, that 
it always would have been so. The love that he had kept 
dammed up within him, unacknowledged for so long, had 
burst its bonds and he was happy, as he had never known 
happiness could exist. 
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He was going to Hope and Hope was waiting for him. 
He loved her, she had confessed her love for him. He 
had loved her for years and years; he had not known 
that, but she had known it. 

He was going to her — and he did not think even once 
of the sons who were to be his, the sons of whom once 
upon a time he had dreamed, sons who had made woman 
only a means to an end. 

Ben arrived at the Lees' at half-past four. A maid 
opened the door for him and said that no one was at 
home. Mrs. Lee had gone out in the car and would be 
home about six; Miss Lee had gone out in her own car 
after lunch, alone so far as the maid knew, and had not 
said when she would return. Perhaps Dr. Thorpe would 
wait. 

Dr. Thorpe would wait, and he went into the library 
and sat down. It was evident that the room had been 
prepared for the exodus of the Lees to Millhampton; it 
was bare of many of its usual ornaments, covers had been 
put on the furniture, some of the pictures were covered, 
there were only a few stray books and magazines on the 
table instead of the piles that had been on it. 

Ben sat down, to wait, and he sat and waited for five 
minutes, doing nothing. Then he rose and walked to the 
window and looked up and down the street. It was a 
quarter of five ; he wondered why Hope was not there. 
Perhaps she had not received his teleg^ram. He recalled 
the time at which he had sent it and calculated the time 
at which it should have been delivered. In the ordinary 
course of events Hope should have received it during 
lunch : the Lees had lunch at half-past one. He thought 
of asking the maid whether or not a telegram had come 
for Miss Lee and he went out into the hall, but she was 
not in sight. He came back to the library and sat down 
by the window again. It was ten minutes of five. 
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He put his hands over his head and grasped the high 
back of the chair; his fingers closed over two large 
smooth rings which he knew were part of Hope's knit- 
ting-bag. He wondered what Hope was making, now; 
she was always knitting something or other for some- 
body, a sweater for herself, stockings for her father or 
Austen, socks for Austen's children. He swung the bag 
from the back of the chair to his knees, where it fell open. 
A telegram was in the bag. He hesitated a moment and 
then unfolded it, looking only for the printed name of 
the sender to discover if it were his. It was and he read 
it ; it was exactly as he had written it, which pleased him ; 
not a letter was misplaced. He looked at the time of its 
receipt and delivery, which were written on it ; he exam- 
ined a lot of hieroglyphics which he did not understand ; 
he read the printed part of the form. 

He put the telegram back in the bag and remembered 
that he had wondered what Hope was making. There 
was something on the needles, half a dozen plain rows 
that gave him no idea what the finished product was to 
be. The worsted was rather heavy, it was probably a 
sweater ; stockings were not straight, they were done in a 
circle, or in a triangle on three needles, he thought. He 
rather liked playing with the things in Hope's bag and he 
went exploring. 

He found printed directions for making gloves, which 
he started to read, but it was all Greek to him and he 
gave it up. The next thing he found was a handkerchief, 
then a pair of scissors and an extra ball of wool. At the 
bottom of the bag he found an envelop addressed to 
Hope in printing by a childish hand. He thought that 
it was probably from Austen's Mary, the laboriously 
formed letters about fitted her age. That it had been 
written by a child he was very sure. So sure of it was 
he that it had contained a missive from one of her nieces 
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or nephews that when he fotrnd another piece of paper 
in the bottom of the bag and saw the same printing on it 
he looked to see who had signed it. It never entered his 
head that he might be reading a real letter to Hope, that 
had not been intended for the eyes of the world. Even 
so he had not the slightest intention of reading the letter, 
his curiosity carried only to the writer. 

There was no name written at the end of the letter. 
He was surprised at that and his next action was invol- 
untary; if no name was signed, it could not be a letter 
and he wondered what it was — ^more directions for knit- 
ting, perhaps. It suddenly flashed across him that it was 
none of his business what it was, but that enlightenment 
came an instant too late. He saw his own name ntnring 
up at him and before he could stop himself, before he had 
any realization of his mental process, the whole letter was 
before his eyes, clear and sharp. It was very short, 
hardly a dozen words; he did not read them one after 
the other, the whole message appeared at once and 
burned itself into his brain. 

Dr. THORPE IS liviNg WITH A WOMAN IN ApartMcNt 
14 AT 4000 ORCHARD STReet. 

Even in printing the words the writer had followed no 
system, but had mixed the style of the letters. "Curious 
that I should think of that," Ben muttered. He had 
thought it was a child's letter. It was certainly not that, 
but the printing was childish. Whoever had sent it had 
printed it so as to disguise the writing. 

Why on earth had Lizzie Meadows sent such a $hing 
to Hope? What could have been her object? Why to 
Hope ? How did she know anything about Hope ? Why 
should she lie so maliciously about him, to any one? 

Ben struggled for an answer to those questions, tried 
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to fathom Lizzie's motives, and could see no light until, 
suddenly, he was sure that Lizzie Meadows had had 
nothing to do with it He had thought of Lizzie because 
she was the only person, besides Thrall, who knew that 
he had ever been to 4000 Orchard Street. No, she was n't 
the only person; there was Harry, who had called him- 
self Lizzie's husband, Harry the pathetic little black- 
mailer. 

Ben read the words again, he examined the letters care- 
fully, trying to find some trace of the rat in them. Some- 
how the letters suggested a woman, but that meant noth- 
ing; probably even a handwriting expert could not dis- 
tinguish between the printing of a man and that of a 
woman. Harry was the one who had done it, that was the 
logical explanation. But why had Harry done it ? What 
could Harry know of him, or of Hope ? How could he 
have chosen Hope to send the letter to, knowing that it 
would thus accomplish the g^reatest possible harm? He 
could not know that, it was utterly impossible. Further- 
more, it was not a crook's way of doing things; there 
was nothing in it for him as things stood. Except re- 
venge! Possible, of course. But somehow there was 
something wrong with the theory that Harry had done it, 
it didn't ring true. Neither Lizzie nor Harry lyould 
have mentioned the apartment at 4000 Orchard Street. 
They would have given an indefinite address. 

There was a deeper motive and a greater knowledge 
behind that letter than either Lizzie or Harry could have. 
Who could have such a motive? Who could know or 
even suspect his relations with Hope. Who knew that he 
had gone to Apartment 14, that one time, away out on 
Orchard Street? 

Curiously enough, Ben finally remembered the woman 
in the hallway, and, as if she had made an impression on 
his subconscious self, when he remembered her at all he 
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remembered her distinctly. But she was not distinct 
enough in his memory for him to recognize her. 

If she was the woman who had written that letter, she 
must have known him and she must have known some- 
thing of Lizzie Meadows. A doctor may go anywhere. 
fnust go where he is needed. No woman in her senses 
could jump at such a conclusion as this woman had ar- 
rived at unless she knew about Lizzie Meadows. What 
woman did he know who could possibly know Lizzie 
Meadows; What woman did he know who resembled 
this tall, well-built, well-dressed woman? What woman 
could wish to do him harm? 

The woman had come out of the apartment opposite 
Number 14. She might live there and she might not. If 
she did not, the people in Apartment 15 might have 
spoken about her. But certainly those people could not 
have mentioned him in connection with Lizzie Meadows ; 
he had never been in the place before and nobody but 
Thrall and Gibb knew that he was going there. 

In the end it all came down to a woman who knew him, 
who wished to do him harm, and who knew at least of 
his friendship with Hope, who suspected perhaps that 
there was more than friendship between him and Hope. 

Jean Vance I 

He had been a cur, and now he was to pay. He had 
let his egotism run away with him. Years before he had 
made up his mind what sort of woman she was and he 
had never changed that positive opinion ; it would please 
him to have it proved that he was right. He had sus- 
pected that she had some scheme against him in her head, 
and he had let her have a free rein, he had aided and 
abetted her. In his house he had urged her on, let her 
lose control of herself, to satisfy his egotism; and when 
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she had satisfied it he had laughed at her and made a fool 
of her. 

It had been a dirty business, a game no decent man 
would play, no matter how strong the temptation, no 
matter how crafty and selfish and insincere the woman 
was. He had given her her head when he knew what 
would come of it ; he had helped her at every step, when 
he knew that he was leading her into a trap, into htmMlia- 
tion and mortification. He had done nothing to save her 
from herself, he had thought only of himself, and he had 
had his victory. 

Now he was to pay. It was after five o'clock and Hope 
had not come. The letter had been delivered while she 
was in Atlantic City, she had found it that morning when 
she returned and had read it. She had gone out after 
lunch, alone, and she had not come back. She had not 
been able to send him word not to come, so she had done 
the only thing there was to do: she had gone away and 
would not return until her father and mother were at 
home. Of course she would not expect him to wait there 
for her. 

She had gone away to consider what she should do. 
It would not take her long to decide that : she would teU 
her mother, her mother would tell her father and — the 
rest was very simple. 

"Hope, Hope." Ben spoke her name aloud, but very 
low and his voice had shame in it for what he had done 
to Jean Vance, but the sound of Hope's name even on 
his own lips seemed to startle him. 

**Hope, Hope." There was amazement in his voice. 
He rose slowly to his feet, holding the back of the chair, 
and as he rose, the amazement that had been in his voice 
came into his face and then gave way to the glow of 
unutterable joy. His lips, that so seldom smiled, smiled 
as an angel smiles; his cold, hard eyes were filled with 
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glistening tears, for suddenly the realization had come to 
him that Hope would know that the accusation was a 
vile lie, and nothing else. It was impossible that she 
should believe for a single instant that it was true. 

He was standing by the window ; he was Irxjking into 
the street. It was an indefinite thing, the street, — a misty, 
unreal thing, seen and not seen. Even the car standing 
at the curb before the house was just a car, nothing more, 
one of the hundred thousand that plied their way about 
the city and came to rest close to curbs everywhere. 

It was so for many moments, that car, one of the hun- 
dred thousand, though in reality Ben knew it well. It 
was so for a long time before the truth forced itself 
through his emotions and made itself known. 11ien be 
knew that Hope had come home. How long had the 
car been there? What had bcc^;me of Hr;pe? 

Ben looked at his watch, it wai^ a tiunri^r after five. 
Hope had come home, t>clievjng tlwt b^r w^/uW mA wait so 
long. She had discovered that he was there and ha4 
gone upstairs. She would not «^ him. Again, for an 
instant, he believed that Jean Van<:e'« UciUcr huA 4;imned 
him in Hope^s eyes iortvtr^ and tJwm — 

"No, ix>! She would turA believe!" ifi* voice was a 
whisper, 

Hope was there, in the hcm«:. Why did hht: nfX ^y/m^ ? 

He turned from the window, H.oj>e wa$ hiami'mg m 
l3att doorway, waiting for Mm to turn zxA t-ee her. 

*'I 'm \ffrrf, J^ts^, I ran over a whole flv'i of naik , far, 
far from a garage, I had two flat tiret and ojJy oaae 
qKue. I came as i/xjd as I cwdd. ^^'hy did yoti go to 
Boston?^ 

Kever had Ben Wb a laaore forcbodii]^ f^iw^. His 
Ixtige btdk wat xr^/ionlebt, bit haadt were clenched tight, 
his bead wat V/w<:d f<irwar4, a very little, hit Hpt were 
fct IS bard Hikef , be i^axed at Hope wjfli cold ejes. He 
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loved her, he had loved her for years and years. He had 
been long in recognizing and admitting love, but now, as 
he faced the woman he loved, his love overwhelmed him. 
Another lover would have gone to her, across the room 
and, if she were willing, would have taken her in his 
arms, but not so Ben. He stood motionless, overpowered 
by his emotions. Hope had come, she was there before 
him. He had had faith in her, she would prove herself 
worthy of his faith. She had faith in him, she did not 
believe that vile accusation of the letter, — ^an accusation 
which he knew only too well might have been true of 
many men. His certainty of her, his sureness of her be- 
lief in him, seemed to exalt their love. 

"Why did you go to Boston, Ben?" Hope asked the 
question again and her voice brought him back to earth. 

"I went on business, very important business — ^to me.*' 

"You went to London to see the king. Did you see a 
little mouse under a chair?" If Ben had but known it, 
Hope was agitated and nervous and had little control of 
her voice or of her words. The lightness of her speech 
was forced, the best defense she could set up. 

"I went to see some old friends." 

For an instant Hope understood nothing of the portent 
of those words. Her mind was upon one thing and Ben's 
friends had nothing to do with it. He had had a non- 
sensical obsession; the fact she remembered, the reason 
for it she had put aside. The important thing was that 
Ben should see the light of reason. When she received 
his telegram she believed he had seen it, that his obsession 
had vanished into thin air. She knew that he loved her. 
She had gone out into the country, driving, because she 
must do something until he came, she could not sit in the 
house and do nothing. 

She heard what Ben said, and saw him waiting. She 
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knew lini he was waitii^ for her to understand. She 
tried to understand. 

•'OM friends, Ben?" Then she laughed, "I know 
where you've been,— bade to your oW medical school, 
f ran which all knowledge flows. You went there to see 
a lot of nrasty old professors, did n't you ?*' 

'Yes, I did/' 

"And they told you that you were just a silly boy, 
didn't they?" 

"Yes, they did." 

"And that knocked to smithereens the wonderful lec- 
ture you delivered to me last Monday night." 

"Did I deliver a lecture then ? I don't remember." 

**Yes, you did, and I replied, rather effectively; you 
hadn't a leg to stand on when I got through. But I 
never took it very seriously ; I knew what lay behind It. 
I knew it was just talk, to evade the issue.*' 

"I evade the issue, Hope?" 

"Now, Ben I I quite understand. A big river that has 
been flowing serenely in one direction for years and 
years, ever since it was a river, can't be made to turn 
round and flow the other way without a stru^ijle. T)nn*t 
you think that that is a perfect illustration, or ejcamplr, 
or whatever you call it ?" 

"You mean that I have been driffirig fllong, filln^lly, 
obstinately, narrow-mindedly, cgoti<»tt^al1y V* 

"That's pretty strong, but the 'u\^.n U fhftt^. Y/iii «illly 
boy! Ben, are you really scared fo d^nfh of worrrMi wIu-m 
they are not under an anastheti<* ?" 

Ben shook his head slowly. "Am 1? t fVm'l f filnfc in *' 

"You've been scared to d^afh of m^ for 'Inyi mM'I 
for months. You loolcH ^^ fhr/\iffh yon wf /immM MimI 
I was going to 4rr>p d^ad or <{bo^/t yon or 'to r^Mni ililuft 
to mess everything up Jiny mtnttf^. f flhl n'f . 'IM I r HhI 
I have messed things up f'/f y^nji no//, ^rff•/^ h*i If !• < 
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ribly ! It 's like pulling teeth for you to admit that you 
actually love a mere woman, is n't it ?" 

Ben rose froni the couch slowly and walked toward 
Hope, but she held up her hand. 

"I don't know what you 're going to do," she said, "but 
before it 's too late would you mind putting my letter 
back where you got it, in my knitting-bag?" 

Jean Vance's letter was in Ben's hand, it had been 
there ever since he had read it. He had folded it and 
bent in and rolled it almost into a ball. 

"Oh, yes, I know you 've read it, I saw you do it : I 
was standing in the doorway, I saw the whole business. 
I heard you mutter, *Hope, Hope,' tragically two or three 
times. I knew you were wondering — whether I believed 
it. I saw you come to the conclusion that I didn't." 
Hope was facing him; her head was thrown back, her 
eyes had fire in them. "I was pleased — ^very much 
pleased. It showed that you had as much faith in me as 
I had in you. That letter came last Saturday morning — 
two days before last Monday evening, the evening I 
brazenly proposed marriage to you. Do you understand 
that— exactly ?" 

Ben went toward Hope slowly and spoke slowly. "Yes 
— I do — I do understand." 

Again Hope held out her hands to stop him. Her 
hands went into his and held him back. 

"There 's one other thing you 've got to understand," 
she said. "I don't expect everjrthing, but if you don't 
make a better husband than you 've made a lover I '11 
never forgive you. You 've spoiled every dream I ever 
had — ^but one — but — oh, Ben!" 

Hope was laughing at him. 
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